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A GREAT DELUSION 


IN A SERIES OF MATTER-OF-FACT CHAPTERS. 


By WILLIAM WHITE. 


All the world assenting, and continually repeating and reverberating, there 

soon comes that singular phenomenon, which the Germans call Swarmery, or the 
“Gathering of Men in Swarms,” and what prodigies they are in the habit of doing 
and believing, when thrown into that miraculous condition. . . « 
‘Singular, in the case of human swarms, with what perfection of unanimity and 
quasi-eligious conviction the stupidest absurdities can be received as axioms of 
Euclid, nay as articles of faith, which you are not only to believe, unless malignantly 
insane, but are (if you have any honour or morality) to push into practice, and 
without delay see done, if your soul would live !~THomas CARLYLE. 
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Bast be.and ase othe ie re 
very. m; mysteries; but with compulsion 
rey of mene th cn 


; ae 
in the light of their origin and history. It is so with 
yaccination. Had it come upon the world as we know 
it, with failure and disaster, oquivocation and apology, 
rejection would have been inevitable; but when we turn 
to the past we discover that our damnosa hareditas has 
a tradition that goes far to account for, if not to excuse, 
the folly which remains. 

‘accination was tho successor of Inoculation (or, more 
Vari ), entering into a possession already 
in the human mind, 

from of old that some forms of 


iy, it was considered prudent to let, the dis 
vo its course, and thereby obtain immunity from 
fear of future infection. 

Tt was this confidence, that smallpox once undeepens 
was roa disposed of, that was the justification uf the 
practice of inoculating the disease when introduced from 
the East in the first quarter of last century. Inasmuch, 
it was argued, ns none can have smallpox more than once, 
why not induce it artificially, and pass through the ill- 
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reac eenvaniet season ? pan plata ee com 

pliant, not always accept the course we dogeeoary 

prescribe for her, Smallpox as naturally devi se ioe 

Pts xnlon ar een canot i aderunaly 
cons are al canm 

eailad: Hence variolation was an uncertain pan - 

ous Tt took with some and was indistinguish- 





had smallpox with their neigh! and then it was 
said," There must have been some mistake about the 
* inoculation; for it is impossible that anyone can be auc- 
“cessfully inoculated and have smallpox.” Further, the 
variolated, while labouring under the induced malady, 
conv: the disease to their attendants and visitors; 
and thus smallpox was propagated by the moans intended 
to avert it. 
THE PRECURSOR OF VACCINATION, 


At the close of last century; variolation had become 
the custom of the upper and middle classes of England. 
‘The trouble and the peril were disliked, but were 
in the name of duty. The variolation of their children 
‘wos an anxiety that weighed like lead on tho hearts of 
affectionate parents; and glad and grateful they were 
when the operation was accomplished without sorious 
Faisbae. Patients designed for variolation were dicted, 
purged, and bled; and smallpox from sufferers of sound 
constitution was diligently inquieed for, Mild smallpox 
was in great demand and was propagated from arm to 
arm. When Dr, Dimsdale on the Em: 
Catharine he did not venture to convey smallpox direct 
to the imperial person, He looked outa case of “ benign 
smallpox ' with which he inoculated a strong young man, 
and from the young man the Empress. Unless we realise 
the inconveniences, the uncertaintios, the disasters and 
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opinion ; and we need have 

in those days we should have found ourselves shouting 

with the genteel mob. The limited resistance offered ta 

“Yaecination was not besed on physiological or sanitary 
2 sclenee did not then exist. It was the 
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hands foul from dressing the a heels of horses afflicted with 
with what was called With this grease they in- 
fected the cows, and the pox which followed was pro- 

‘by Jenner to have all the virtue against: alps, 
which the dairymaids claimed for cowpox. 


HORSEGREASE COWPOX, 


sy aeaee then, the dai: ids were right, 

and they wi were right Saat the pox 

ts cauhewe was roactoad. from the horse through the cow ; 

they were wrong when the pox they caught originated on 

the cow without the horse. He thus discriminated a 

double alge nag of no efficacy against smallpox, and 
cowpox of sure efficacy. 

Further, in this connection, it is to be observed, that 
farriers believed that when they got poisoned in hand- 
ling horses with eer heols, they too, like the dairy- 
Ley but for 

it is not fore ecowpox, but for horsegrease 
cowpox that Jenner is answerable. In cowpox he had 
not, and eould have no faith, 

In 1798 Jenner published his famous Inquiry, a 

treatise much more spoken of than read, wherein he dis- 
tinctly ven forth a origin of his at prophylactic It 
was not, cowpox: it was SEgTEASE COU, 
He carefully inated it from spontaneous towne 
Saisie kasd) oad no protective virtue, being attended 
with no inflammation and erysipelas, the essential se- 
quences of inoculation with effective virus. 





RESECTION OF JENNER'S PRESCRIPTION. 


T have said that the world gave a cordial and unhesi- 
tating welcome to Jenner's revelation, but the observa- 
tion requires a startling qualification. Jenner's revelation 
ay conveyed in his Ingwiry was summarily and ignomi- 
niously rejected—was absolutely rejected. I wish to 

hhasise this point. Jenner published his Inquiry in 
Setter te: recommend horsegreass cowpox, and what | 
have see is, that the public declined to have anything 


with ho 
“it was sail 
r ome vaccinators) observed, “The very namo 
_ * horsegrease was like to have damned the wi ing.” 
‘What Jenner do under these circumstances? Di 
‘he confront the public and assert the efficacy of horse- 
Soaper ? Not he. He wanted money. He saw 
Bow the d was blowing. He said not another word 
about horsegrease cowpox; and as the public were eager 
at py to escape from the nuisance of smallpox 
ition, and disposed to substitute cowpox as « harm- 
less substitute, why then he resolved to go in for cowpox, 
‘and pose as its discoverer and promoter. 


JENNER'S TRANSFORMATION, 


Taw not making what is called a constructive chi 
against Jenner, but simply setting forth plain, undeniable 
matter-of-fact. I ask ony one in doubt as to what I 
say to read Jenner's Inquiry, published in 1798, the 
prescription of which is horsegrease ox, and the 
condemnation of cowpox. Turn then to his petition for 
largess, addressed to the House of Commons in 1802, and 
what do we find? Not one word about horsegrease cow> 
pox, but this audacious assertion :— 

“That your Petitioner has discovered that a disease 
“ which occasionally exists in « particular form among 
“cattle, known by name of Cowpox, admits of being in- 
* oculated on the human frame with the most perfect ease 
“ and safoty, and is attended with the singularly beneficial 
© effect of rendering through life the person so inoculated 
perfectly secure from the infection of Smallpox.” 

Why, that was not Jenner's discovery! Ib was the 








pain of ey on. so far as concerned spon- 
taneous co} wax known by Jenner to. be anit 
Ee rane hr ane ciated in measure allowed 
and £10,000 awarded to the 
Se eae 1807. 


HORSEGREASE COWPOX KEPT OUT OF SIGHT. 
As evidence of how completely Jenner's Fy tr 


to the Conte of x was put oub of sight, refer 
ae t ion, 


to amazing transformation, but conformed to it, and 
sumed us issue as his own. Since the public preferred 
* ioc ere hep ho saw no reason why he 
Should otf Literate eit el the same foolish public lnsted 
— some one to wor for their deliverance from ate 
ue of variolation. The world resounded with 
immortal Jenner, the saviour of mankind oti 
at ge i Enveloped ii in the amoke of auch incense, it 
is scarcely surprising that the idol came to believe that 
his worshippers knew him better than he did himself. 


SPURIOUS COWPOX. 


‘The promise of vaccination, its absolute sceurity and 
harmlessness, was ieee belied. The vaccinated caught 
smallpox; they fell sick after the Cement they were 
afflicted with eruptions and er died, These 
inishaps were at first, denied—stoutly Basie: and when 
denial was no longer possible, it was attempted to 

explain them away. The cowpox used could not have 
been genuine x, but urious; and for awhile 
spurious cowpox yeoman’s service in the way of 
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“that grease is the cause of vaccine, and we cunnot 
“soon alter the designation to equine.” De Care 
Vienna received this oquine from Sacco, and used 
freely and successfully among the Viennese, that, in 
own words, it became impossible to say which of 
citizens were equinated and which vaccinated. 

What did Jenner make of these confirmations? 
was adjudged mistaken in asserting that the cov 

mst smallpox was derived from horsegn 

id he with triamph to the evidence of S 
and say, * You thought me wrong, but seo, [ was rig 
Not he. He kept silence. He consented to be tre 
asin error. He stood by and allowed cowpox to be 
in which be had no confidence whatever. Nay 0 
He consented to be rewarded and honoured as the 
coverer of m pox (which he did not discover) in whic 
was without faith, and had at the outset of his e 
expressly rejected and condemned. He recognised 
it was expodient that the connection between horsegi 
and cowpox should be denied. He had his bill tos 
with the English pooplo, and it was not for him tor 
difficulties, When, however, he had obtained .al 
could expect from public favour, and had got cle 
London and the oppression of its savants, why the 
resumed the expression of bis original opinion ; and 
further, like Sacco of Milan, he dispensed with the 
and inoculated straight from the horse. He sup 
the National Vaccine Establishment with horse v 
he sent it to Edinburgh; he distributed it amon; 
medical acquaintances ; he described it as "the true 
“ genuine life-preseeving fluid.” What more need 1 
Sueh was Jenner; such were his tactics; and wh« 
assumes his defence will assume a task in which 
not to be envied. 


WHICH SHALL ft BET 


Jenner died in 1823, and at that date three kin 
viroa were in use; first, cowpox from horsegrea! 
horsepox; second, cowpox; third, horsepox. The 











Mr. Badcock of Brighton been pepecially distin- 
hed. Mr. John Simon, writing in 1 
" Badeock, from 1840 to the b time, has again and 


nee ‘vaocinat feat tie oe 8 single arm, and that 
process of 1 luction is rej ‘every week, some 
idea may be formed of the ete whieh this smallpox 
Se boon diffused over the country, 

inal assertion that vaecination conferred life- 
Jong immunity from smallpox was unwillingly abandoned 
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under stress of experience, until no respectable practi- 
tioner pretended that the rite afforded more than a partial 
or temporary security. In promotion of smallpox cow~ 
pox, however, Jenner's most extravagant claims were 
revived. In Mr. Simon’s words, for the recipient of 
smallpox cowpox, “Neither renewed vaccination, nor 
“inoculation with smallpox, nor the closest contact and 
“co-habitation with smallpox patients, will occasion hina 
“to betray any remnant of susceptibility to infection.” 
Untrue oven of variolation, it is unnecessary to contro- 
vert such a nt: it suffices to place it on record. 

The hypothesis was, that smallpox inoculated on the 
cow lost somewhnt of its virulence; but if so, why should 
not sueh cowpox inoculated on man resume its virulence? 
We aro apt to forgot that tho nature of things is not 
controlled by our wishes, and that our interest in the 
conversion of smallpox into ome and its maintenance 
as x, is no warrant for fulfilment. I may also 
remark that though smallpox cowpox has entered so 
largely into currency, there is no evidence to what extent 
it has displaced the precoding issues of horsegrease cow= 
pox, cowpox and horsepox. So far as we know, they 
are all existent in the common blood, indistinguishablo, 
the stronger surviving, the weaker dying out: nobody 
knows, nor can know. 

CONDEMNATION GF SMALLPOX COWPOX. 

That smallpox cowpox is in any sense cowpox is, 
however, widely disputed, much confidence being placed 
in the researches the Lyons Commission in 1855, 
Saye over by M. Chaveau. This Commission, snys 

; Charles Cameron, “ proved incontestably that sm: 
‘pox ean no mare be converted into cowpox by passing it 
M ana ‘a cow than by stunting an onk it ean be con- 
“verted into a gooseberry bush.” Cowpox, it is held, is « 
disease of the cow, with no relation to smallpox. Tho 
vesicles of each may be apparently identical, as are the 
vesicles excited by the application of tartar emotic; but 
that is no proof of casential identity. According to Dr, 
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George Wyld, “Smallpox inoculation of tho hoifer 
Sear stotaan Liew eeotaasd nl ssulkjos: SapatsbTee 








with Go 
in Dublin Sreeaeh project, it was forbidden. 
Why? Here is the deliverance of the Secretary— 
virus taken from the calf would 
“communicate that disease to the human sul and be 
“thereby a fertile source of the ae and 
moreover, render the operator liable to 
“tion under the Act prohibiting inoculation wi amall- 
‘Thus the virus current in England, and credited 
miraculous virtue Simon, is denounced as danger- 
ous and its use una) in Treland! 


COWPOX REVIVED. 

‘The constant disasters of vaccination, the a and 
suspected communication of human diseases with the 
virus Propaated from arm to arm, have induced a wide 
resort to cowpox under the designation of “animal 
“vaccination,” in contempt of the fact that disease in 
cattle ix as rife as among mon, and inoculable. Still 
the dread of the invaccination of syphilis is so intense, 
and poe that other risks are encountered if that 


cowpox is commended as “pure lymph from the 
calf,” a sweet periphrase with a ras eee ee 
Chloe, of Flora and the country 
‘used in craft or ignoranee, “ ee Hmph" b bei i ie 

maw &y ss vaccinia as pure milk or 
tern Lael us back to pees Time 

sie aha procedure. As has been said, the Glouces- 
tershire dairymaids believed that after cowpox they weve 
‘safe from smallpox, and that Jenner waa muds Wyresticd 


‘A COWPOX CHARLATAN. 
Yet, incredible as it may appear, it ig with the 
ii tended wil 


praise of with no 
wi the most extrav: assertions are made, Dr, 
Martin, one of the chi iucors and vendors of the 
article, at the British Medical Association in 
1881, “Tam called Ao, at rep uate ver} 
‘al notico, to vaccinate whole cities; and when 
iat Aioerion T had just completed the vaccination of 
“the city of Now Haven. The custom is to send for me, 
“or my son, wherever smallpox breaks out, with orders 
“to vaccinate at once the entire population of the city, 
“town, or neighbourhood, It is done immediately, the 


_ —_ 


this impotent cowpox, a 
that tho public have been deafened, and for , 
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“result being that an epidemic is completely stopped in 
saiweck.” 

‘Thus spoke the charlatan, with the aequiescence of the 
medical assombly. When churchmen di the seepti- 
cism of the age, and the decay of faith, itis to be observed. 
that the habi sHimindl ip guibess $0 eertaininastenlct 

and that in we are as credulous as ever, 
nature in its structure is curiously immutable. 
Wherein is tho advantago to disbelieve in witchcraft and 
to believe thab epid of smallpox can be stopped 
with cowpox ? 
A DECOROUS UNANIMITY. 


Such are the leading varietios of virus used for vac- 
cination—starting with Jenner's horsegrease cowpox, 
then cowpox, then horsepox, then pon, come, and 
finishing with cowpox revived; cach of m in~ 
serctably modified in transit from child to child and 
from beast to beast. We are continually hearing of 
miracles wrought by vaccination in the past and present 
—especially the past, at home and aigoad —eepecialy 
abroad, the assumption being thnt vaccination is, 
has been, everywhere the same. On the contrary, the 
AS peer to serious consideration of any vac- 
cine miracle is a definition of the variety of vaccination 
practised. It is, we admit, convenient for the adminis- 
trators of the rite that it should sy for uniform, how- 
ever multiform ; for the become a great and 
lucrative business—a world-wide poll-tax ; and whatever 
the internal differences of the priesthood, it ix their 
obyious interest to exhibit a decorous unanimity in 
presence of their customers. Hence the uneasiness 
recently excited by laciencoe advocates af " pure lap 
“from the calf” has been judiciously allayed, not by 

» but by concession and damnation with faint 

; the commercial instinet dictating caution, for if 

the public did get behind the professional screen, and 
vi the mysteries of pox, what might not befsit 

the craft of vaccination ! 
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JENNER'S SUCCESSIVE DISCLAIMERS, 


‘The story of vaccination is a story of failures, and as 
each failure has become manifest, it has been more or 


Jews artfully apologised for. 
Much is given to assurance. People like infallible 
iptions They an unequivocal lie to an 


ivocal answer. jis adventurers undorstand, and 
patos accordingly. Hence when Jenner solicited 
Parliament for largess, he did so in no doubtful terms. 
He boldly declared that cowpox was “inoculated on the 
“homan frame with the most perfect ease and safety," 
and was “attended with the singularly bonoficial offece 
“of rendering through life the person so inoculated per- 
* fectly secure from the infection of smallpox.” Again he 
said, “The haman frame, when once it has felt the in- 
“fluence of genuine cowpox, is never afterwards, at any 
“period of its existenee, assailable by smallpox.” 

Tt is needless to point out that Jenner was without 
warrant for his assertions. His experience did not cover 
more than a few years; and he could not, therefore, 
know that his specific would secure its subjects from 
smallpox for life. He believed. or affected to believe, 
his own assurance, and assurance being infectious, it 
widely dd, The inoculation of cowpox became 
fashionable among busxybodies, male and female. Ladieg 
especially were numbered Let deers favourites and 
experts, operating, as he described, “with a light hand.” 
Gakibott relates, “Gentlemen and Indies made the beastly 
- em pocket companion ; and if a cottager's child 
“wore soen by them on a common (in Hampshire at least), 
“and did not quickly take to its heels, it was certain to 
“carry off more or less of the disease of the cow.” 

Tt so happened that prior ta tho introduction of vac- 
cination, a marked decline in the prevalence of smallpox 
had set in, and for the continuance of this decline the 
vaccinators took credit. “See,” they cried, “see what 
“we are doing!" But thoy failed to observe that the 
decline prevailed among millions who did not participate 
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“vaccination; for ih nerd tht ay 
“ perly vaccinated smallpox: tl a hermes Same, 
“when once it has felt the influence of genuine cowpox, 
“is never afterwards, a any peo of extn sal 
eae by smallpox.” Either Stes Sp chee the part 
of the vaccinator, or some deft ywpox sorved 
for a while to reassure the faithtel ee ‘ultimately these 

yeassurances utterly broke down. Persons vaccinated 

Jenner ges caught smallpox and died of smallpox, 

Then said Jenner, "I never pretended that saeinatien 
“was me than equivalent to an attack of smallpox, 
“and smallpox after smallpox is far from being a rare 
menon; indeed, there are hundreds of eases on 
“record, and inquiry is continually bringing fresh ones 
“to light" Truc; very true; but what then of the 
‘assurance and prediction under which £0,000 of the 
’s money had been pocketed—* The human frame, 

“ when once thas fle: the patina of genuine cowpox, is 
“never afterwards, at an paca of Ate existence, assail- 
a by smallpox"? , more; Jennor descended 
even lower. He not onl; i cened vaccination to small- 

, but to variolat: iat is to the former practice of 
ation, with smallpox; and as, he said, vatiolation 

was well known to be no sure defence against small 

why should le be offended when emallpox in like 
manner ma followed vaccination ? =e indeed! 


Tonner said, “Cases of wn after ee are 
‘Gnnumerable.” And “Thousands might be col- 
“lected ; for every parish in the kingdom cnn_give ite 
“ease.” And ho asked another correspondens, Downing, 


: 











in 1805, “In ii 


was Jenner; such his inconsistency; and such” 
the admissions he was driven to make under stress of 
failures many and manifest, 
SMALLPOX MADE MILDER. 

As vaccination failed to afford the protection originall; 
those who had talked too loftily to eat humble pie with= 
out painful observation. One of the commonest excuses 
was that if vaccination did not prevent smallpox it made 
it milder; and inasmoch as no one knew, or could know, 
how severe any attack of smallpox would have been with- 
out vaccination, it was an assertion ax indisputable as the 


are many assertions with which there is no reckoning, 
for it would require omniscience to check them. Let us 
beware of such Let us neither make them, 


nor suffer ourselves to be imposed upon by them. 
PUNCTURES, ONE OF SEVERAL. 

Another excuse was sdvanced in the re] of the 
National Vaccine Establishment in 1814. It was said 
the failures in vaccination appeared to result from the 
practice of making only one puncture for the insertion 
of virus. ee comers Why, if one pune- 
ture were ib live, how were the early miracles of 
vaccination to be accounted for, all of which had been 
affected by means of single punctures? 

ME. RIGBY'S PROTEST. 

‘There was in those days surgeon of eminence in Nor- 

wich, Edward Rigby, and be at once entered his protest 








inst the novel doctrine, Melt to the Medical and 


appearances of 
«fa loo he seer ot ae 
“given number would be... It cannot: be 
a single vesicle affords as eto security 
Variola aa any indefinite ey and; nat 80, 
would seem to be an obvious objection to un- 
st en 1 hi ap the 7infenmation in all ne 
9 1, Ure 0} 
sft de iii tn Spon in the na oe 
Ztorany act of violence, are apt to assume a 
aleeration, more seperti as Young cide, 
“now the principal subjects of vaccination, a 
“liable to suffer in this way.” Righy bad the. botter 
side of the argument, As he observed, no phy 
reason was assigned for the recommendation of plural 
Bilis retinale nor was any such reason ever assigned. Ib 
rationale of vaccination that a virus is injected 
into the system which begets a faver equivalent to an 
of smallpox; and ns smallpox raroly recare ins 
lifetime, it is aera that Nature may uraciously 1 Xt 
nise the. substitute for the reality. Organic pois 
5 vaccine operate like fire or ferment, Quantity i is of 
no account. So that the fever be Hint excess is 
waste. A scratch at a dissection i nab com asa gash, 
One bite of mad dog is as likely to beget. hydrophobia 
as a dozen. The sting of a cobra may be almost 
invisible, but the puncture is enough for death. Sir 
James Paget says of vaccine virus that “inserted once, 
“in almost infinitely small quantity, yet by multiplying 
“itself, or otherwise affecting all the blood, it alters it 
“once for all.” 
Such is the rationale of vaccination, and if I were a 
vaccinator, I should hold the position assumed by Rigby, 
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ale of vaccination, and ask what can marks have to do 
with its efficacy? Remember, Marson offered no explan- 
ation of his statement. He was satisfied to say thus and 
thus have I observed, and you may take my word for it. 
Bat in science we take no man’s word. We must ace, or, 
like Trolawney's Cornishmen, we must know the reason 
why. Marion appeared before the House of Commons’ 
Vaccination Committee in 1871, and set forth his marks 
doctrine with all the qualifications and inconsistencies 
which characterise the victim of a fad in contact with 
facts which his fad fails to include or account for. 








MR, WHEELER'S RESEARCHES, 


Fatal cases of smallpox are confluent cases, and in con- 
cases Vaccination marks rarely show up so as to 
answer to Marson’s description of marks dil tb, fore 
ated, dotted, or indented, with a well, or tolerably well- 
defined edge. And in this matter our acute and indus- 
trious friend, Mr. Alexander Wheeler, has explored the 
records of the the Smallpox Hospitals, and proved that 
ination marks many or vaccination marks few have 
no influence whatever on the character or issue of small- 
pox. As Mr, Whooler shows, the classification of small- 
pox into discrete and confluent is the only elue to the 
Tight estimation of the fatality of the disease. Smallpox 
the discrete form, that is, when the pustules are dis- 
we and rate, is not dangerous when uncomplicated 
other disease, the overwhelming Stee paticnts 
recovering, vaccinated or unvaccinate contest 
between life and death is waged among the confluent 
enses, where the pustules are so close that they run 
ang and it is on these confluent eases, and the con- 
and antecedents of the sufferers, that attention 
should be concentrated. There is a third form of small- 
tho malignant, chiefly confined to persons of irregular 
which is almost invariably fatal, and, ax vaccinators 
themselves allow, vaccination in malignant smallpox 
affords no odds to its victims. 
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“ But the ease is altered now,” he says. “Some of the 
“vaccinators use real instruments of torture. 1 
4 Pacer et into the flesh, and wounds ensue whi 
_ erysipelatons, and in the delicate constitutions 
“of weakly childron fatal.” 

‘The case ix altered now, says De. Allnatt; but why is 
the case altered now? Why, because, under the old 
terms vaccination was more and more seen to ba no do- 
fenee against smallpox; and i pemetrs the rite, and the 
gains from the rite, tho marks doctrine was invented, or, 
eee eed and hailed as @ sort of revelation from 

ven. 


REVACCINATION INTRODUCED, 


When vaccination was Depry be no rs of 
aealipos, ‘it was conjectur at it might require re~ 
newal, a si ‘jon which distressed Jenner mer 
It was calculated, ho said, “to do unspeakable mischief,” 
depriving his discovery “of more than half its virtues.” 
‘Bat as experience continued to belie the claim made for 
vaccination a4 a permanent dofence, it was natural that 
those interested in its performanca should endeavour to 
rotrieve its waning crodit. Thus revaccination began to 
‘be practised. Between 1830 and 1835 there were 18,861 
revaccinations effected in the army of Wurtemburg. Dr. 
Holland (subsequently Sir Henry) after recording the 
accumulating proofs of the futility of vaccination in 
1839, recommended revaccination as a probable resource, 
anil the recommendation gradually wequired authority. 
Tho London Medical Gazette in 1844 boldly proclaimed, 
“ Revaccinate, revaccinate!” But so Inte as 1851 the 
National Vaccine Establishment protested against the 
innovation, saying, “The restriction of the protective 
es of vaceination to any age, or to any term of 
“ yoars, is an hypothesis contradicted by experience and 
“wholly unsupported by analogy.” Whatever the ex- 
perience, however, and whatever the analogy, thore was 
the indisputable fact, that vaccination in most unimpeach- 
able form did not avert smallpox, and that if the public 
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faith and the public money were to be retained some 

fresh artifice was essential. It was hard to surrender the 

original claim of the equivalence of vaccination to small- 

pox but it needs must when the devil drives; and so it 
come to bo admitted that Jenner was mistaken, and 

the vaccine rite to be effectual must be renewed. 





YVACCINISATION. 


Dr. Colin exprossos what is now the common medical — 
opinion in saying, “We must nob stop at a single vaccina~ 
“tion, We must establish tho firm conviction in the public 
“ mind, that vaccine prophylaxy is only real and complete 
“ when periodically renewed ;" and Dr. Warlomont, chief 
of Balgina ‘vaccinators, goes yot farther in advising and 
practi what he calls Vuceinisation; which is, that 
every subject of the rite be vaccinated again and agai 
until vesicles cense to respond to the insertion of virus. 
Then, and then only, can the victim be guaranteed from 
smallpox! Such are the shifts to which vaccinatora have 

reduced. If their insurance were valid, the premium 
would exceed the principal, whilst there is no reason to 
believe the new security is a whit better than the old. 
Tn these frantic prescriptions we see the quackery in its 
death-throes. 


ABSURDITY OF REVACCINATION. 


As for revaccination keeping off smallpox, it is absurd, 
and ought to be known for absurd. The chief incidence 
of smallpox is among the young, in whom it cannot be 
protended that the influence of primary vaccination ix 
exhausted. The subjects of revaceination are passing, or 
have passed out of the smallpox age; and as the statisties 
of the army and navy prove, our soldicrs and sailors 
fare no more exempt from smallpox than the unrevac- 


cinated civil tion of corresponding years. In 
this matter, the old words stand true, Populus vult 
decipi; decipiatur. 
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THE REDUCTION OF SMALLPOX, 
‘From whatever side regarded, the original and success 
ive claims made for vaccination are seen to have broken 


is the reduction of smallpox. It ix 

I,“ Smallpox was once a common disease, and is now 

“a com vely rare one—How are we to account for 

“this improyement otherwise than by the introduction 
“of vaccination?” 

The answor is, that smallpox was declining before 
vaccination was introduced, and that, too, in spite of the 
extensive culture of the disease by variolation; and the 
@ecline continucd during tho first part of the present 
century whilst as yet nine-tenths of the people were un- 

i . Several diseases once common have abated 


Leprosy, once extensive! valent in land, has dis- 
appeared. Why? It di Ai ri 


some rite, analogous to vaccination, 


HAS VACCINATION SAVED LIFE? 

Ii—tIn the same line of defence, we have the claim 
made for an extraordinary salvation of human life. 
Thus Sir Spencer Wells in a recent speech observed, 
“Jenner is immortal as a benefactor of mankind. It 
“may not be generally known, but it is true, that Jonner 
“has saved, is now saying, and will continue to save in all 


“coming more lives in one generation than wore 
"oped i'l the wars of Napoleon.” 
answor to such a statement is to call for proof of 


the lives saved. hero is no proof, At the close of last 
c 
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century, 20 fe cont. of the mortality of Glasgow was 
due to smallpox. Smallpox abated, but did mortali 
abate? Not in the least. Dr. Robert Watt in 18) 
recorded the fact with amazement over it. And what 
was true of Glasgow was true of other cities and other 

ulations, There may be a cessation of smallpox, bat 
‘unless the result. of sanitary improvement) the work of 
death is merely transferred to cognate agencies. There 
is no saving of life. What was a mystery to Watt is less 
of n mystery sinco the development of sanitary science, 
Zymotic disease in its various forms is a definite evolu« 
tion from definite insanitary conditions It is not 
affected by medical repression, nor by the spontancouk 
substitution of one variety of fever for another. In the 
the words of Dr, Farr, “To save people from smallpox is 
“not enough whilst exposed to other forms of disease, 
“Thus in a garden where the flowers are neglectad, to 
“keep off thistle-down merely leaves the ground open te 
“the world of surrounding weeds." To lowor the zymo- 
tie death-rate it is necessary to reduce the conditions im 
which zymotic disease is generated, Citing Dr, Farr 
once more, “To operate on mortality, protection againsb 
“every one of the fatal zymotic diseases is required: 
“otherwise the suppression of ono disease-olement opens 
the way for others.” Dr. Watt and Dr. Farr alike 
believed that vaccination stopped smallpox, and alike 
realised that the disappearance of smallpox was accom= 
panied with no saving of life. Sir Spencer Wells is of a 
contrary opinion, which he shares with a number of 

le who prefer the free play of the projudiead 
imagination to the sobriety of exact information. 
WHO ARE THE UNVACCINATED? 

11L.—Then wo are asked to bolieve that though vac- 
cination may not keep off smallpox, it makes it milder, 
‘and in proof we are entertained with low rates of mor- 
tality among the vaccinated and high rates among the 
‘unvaccinated. 

We reply, to make a fair comparison between the vae~ 
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cinated and the unvaccinated, it would be necessary | 


In othor tho subjects 0! inaalipee 
oid constitutionally Sa eae nee rae eees 
limited to vaccination present or vaccination 
‘much is obvious. 

But when or where has such comparison been even 

eerily) Nor would it be easily practicable; for the 

the _ portion of the community, 

eee H tage ot (Satins, ow oi ing of the 

ae si civilisation, the 

vagrant, who, without fixed domicile, 

escape eae na “erties of the vaecination officer. These, 

whatever their ailment, whether moasles, pneumonia, 

diarrhoea, would exhibit a higher rate of mortality than 

Rat repenaied but would it Hoey be safe eae 
vaecinat ‘was not oni against 

but against measles, eae and diarrhowm? ye it 

‘jieally and ie ny ten of the 


ves ani ibably the one defect may be as 
ee ps sf = 


PHVACUNATER DEATH-RATES, 


| has it been proved that vaccinated patients dead 
we ‘smallpox have been rogistered as unvaccinated, their 
death being taken as evidence of the absence of the sav- 
ing rite, Again in severe smallpox, when vaecina- 
‘Hon marks are invisible, the sufferer is Get! 
set down as unvaccinated. Dr. Russell, of the Gl 


ee diod, ey, would have gone to swell the ranks 
examples, 


x about 1S cont, Nos i 

East doathasea hak doubled, 
quadrupled, and for no other reason apparently — 
take for the glory of vaccination, 7 


NURSES EXEMPT FROM SMALLPOX. 


we are 
than to 
Iv. 


[V.—It 


3 


22] 


The attempt is not made, and 
for failure would be conspicuous. Jenner never 
mended vaccination as a protective for nurses. 


ie bipeae immunity, 


i 


oceasionally ineur smallpox. 

reyaccination preserves nurses from smallpox, 
which they are exposed in the intensest form, it shoul 
much more preserve soldiers, zailors, policemen and post 
men, whose exposure is incomparably less intense; y 
these servants of the state (as already observed) an 
liable to smallpox as their unrevaccinated fellow citiz 
of lent ages. 








and an, a 
too, is like tobacco: custom fortifies the constitution 
its immediate effects. If the atmosphere of a small- 
hospital is endured for a fortnight, it is likely to con- 
tinue endurable. Baws) nies |, if a volunteer 
sickens on probation, she is not reckoned among nurses, 
oo tad re ve entered edt as patients, 
and accepted service in default of other occupation. 
On these the nurse argument breaks down 
irre! ly. At first sight, it seems something, but 
on scrutiny it proves nothing, 
POCK-MARKED FACES, 
¥.—Another favourite argument for vaccination is the 
of pock-1 faces, People say when 
they were young such faces were common, whilst now 
they are rere; and demand, What can have wrought the 
change if not vaccination? 

A medical man sta public meeting tried to dispase of 
some statistics adverse to vaccination by saying that 
statistics could be made to prove anything; and tly 
went on to relate that when his mother was a at every 
third person she met was pock-marked. She had told 
him so zepesladly, and there was no doubt about her 
accuracy. Thus statistics in general were untrustworthy, 
but his mother's statistic was unquestionable. 

We nood not hesitate to allow that when smallpox 
was common and cultivated pock-marked faces were 
inore numerous: but we must not forget that whether a 
patient is marked or not marked is much a matter 
oftreatment Many at this day pass through smallpox, 
and severe emallpox, and escape mpigarked, aimply be- 
cause those who have care of them observe certain 
precautions. It was different in former times The 
treatment of smallpox was atrocious, The sick-room 
was made pestiferous by the exclusion of air and the 

of high temperature. The patient sweltered 


=... 
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under bed-clothes. He was neither allowed to wash nor 
a his linen. He was drenched with physic and 
stimulants, — In Bpsattals: patients were stuck two or 
or three ina bed, and stewed together. If, under such 
circumstances, the sick were restored to life pock-marked, 
what wonder! Patients who were fortunate enough ta 
‘be sufficiently let alone, stood the best chance of recovery. 

Besides smallpox was not equally diffused. In some 
places it was autanlee in others it appeared at intervals ; 
and in others it was hardly known, The smallpox 
death-rate of Glasgow was double that of London; and 
wo may therefore infor that pock-marked faces wore! 
twice as numerous in Glasgow as in London. Henee 
when recollections are appealed to, they should be local- 
i What might be true of one population might be 
grossly untrue of another. 

It been observed that smallpox was falling off 
toward the close of last century, and the decline seceler- 
ated in the present century, irrespective of vaccination, 
An excellent illustration of this reduction of smallpox is 
furnished by the Ganty of the National Vaccine Rstals 
lishment for 1822, 1825, and 1837, where the disappear- 
taper faces from London is triumphanth 

and claimed as a result of vaccination. In 188) 

- Epps, director of the Royal Jennerian Society, mada 
the like observation and the like claim, saying, " Seldom 
* are persons now seen blind from smallpox. Seldom is 
“tho pitted and disfigured fcc now behold ;’ adding, 
“but seldom do mankind inquire for the cause. Ib is 
“vaccination, It is vaccination which preserves the soft 
“and rounded cheek of innocence, and the still move 
“captivating form of female loveliness.” Tnasmuch ag 
not ten per cent. of the population were vaccinated im 
1831, the claim made for vaccination was absurd, whilst 
the disa) ce of pock-marked faces was sufficiently 
explicate by the reduced prevalence of smallpox. 

‘here then is the argument for vaccination from the 
disappearance of pock-marked faces? When anyone 
under seventy proceeds to recite the legend, “There is 


Loa ] 
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“no use in ing against vaccination, for when T was 
Vctacabieiovers th or fourth person was pock-marked,” 
ete., ete, the effect is droll. It shows how prone we are 
to fancy we have secon what we think we ought to have 
seen. still it is when striplings aad 


profess the same experience—' 
“T was a lad,” and so forth and so forth. ‘There is matter 
for reflection as well as for laughter in the hallucination. 

Nevertheless, if pock-marked faces are not so common 
as they must have been a century ago, they are by no 
means rare; and if tho ment for vaccination were 
valid, the pock-marked would be unvaccinated. But are 
they? Those who will take paina to inquire will find 
that almost invariably they have been vaccinated, and 
some of them repeatedly, the vaccination having as it 
were induced the smallpox. 

YACCINIA A REAL DISEASE, 

‘Thus far we have chiefly dealt with vaccination ms if 
its fault were limited to failure to prevent smallpox; but 
vaccination is more than an ineffective incantation. It 
is the induction: of an acute specific disease, The prime 
note of vaccination is erysipelas. “The cowpox inflam- 
“mation,” said Jenner, “is always of the erysipelatous 
“kind.” He held that cowpox unattended with erysi- 
polas was “incapable of producing any specific effecb on 
* the human constitution.” If it ix supposed that, Jenner 
is antiquated, we may refer to a distinguished contem- 

Mr. John Simon replying to the question, 
“Whether properly performed vaccination ia an abso- 
* lutely in ive proceeding?” answers decisively, "Not 
“at all; nor does it protend to beso,” The rationale of 
vaccination is that it communicates a mild varicty of 
smallpox, and that with a little of the devil we buy off 
the entire devil. Dr, Ballard, Medical Officor to the Local 

it Board, in his treatise, Vaccination > its 
Value and Alleged Dangers, says,“ Vaccination is not a 
“ thing to be trifled with, or to be made light of; it is 
“not to be undertaken thoughtlessly, or without due 
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let ce ge tr mode of life, and the 
“circumstances of season of place. Surgeon and 
“patient should both earry in their minds the regulating 
“thought, tbat the one is engaged in communicating, the 
“other in receiving into his system, a real disease—as 
Fee i arom gaara adiseass which, 
“mild and gentle as tere may usually be, 
nevertheless, now and thon, like every other exant | 
“matous malady, asserts its character by an unusual 
“exhibition of virulence.” $ 


VACCINAL FATALITTISS, 
Here we have Vaccinia defined as disease with precau- 
tions for its safe reception; yet withal it is allowed it 
may assert itself with virulence, But where do we 
fny precautions exercised in the vaccination of the poor! 
—ihat is to say, of the vast majority. Precautions are 
not only di ied, they are unknown, they are im- 
practical fants of all sorts and conditions are 
rated on as recklessly as sheep are marked. Whether 
jy live or die is matter of official indifference, whilst 
is warrant for an official fea Sir Joseph Pease, 
roe See the House of Commons, said, “The President 
“of the Local Government Board cannot deny that chil- 
“ dren die under the operation of the Vaecination Acts in 
“a wholesale way.” | Vaccination conveys an acute speci~ 
fic disense (having a detinite course to run like smallpox 
or other fever) which, whether by careless treatment, or 
rinduced, or latent diseaso, is frequently attended 
with serious and fatal issuca, Hence it is that vaccina- 
tion is dreaded and detested by the poor on whom it is 
inflicted without parley or mitigation ; in itself a bearer 
of illness, it is likewise a crucl vation of weakness 
and illness. When the poor complain that their childron 
are injured or slain by vaccination, they are officially in- 
formed they are mistaken. Dr. Stevens, a well-known 
familiar of the vaccination office, says he has seen moro 
Vaecination than any man, and has yet to witness the 
Jost injury from the practice. Variolators used to say 
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impresses a jury, but it is grossly fallacious. 
a dog bit of men, and that five escaped ee 
fright, that 
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potion of gin were administered to six infants, 
whom died and five recovered, would the recovery 
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Stoker writes to the Snape that he vaccinated 
i pemagtnrtany see en ice be ape aaa 

A t ms nO unto 1m appeared 
in the twelve, therefore Miss Terry's itlow had 0 
connection with her vaccination—and this in spite of the 
Pee name pines falling dank Abe criey Stop that 
vaccination accounted for phe oe fpr peer oe 
for those disposed to be econ , and who have 
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settled it in their minds that vaccination is invariably 


harmless. 

No doubt there is viras used for vaccination that is 
virulent beyond other viras, as there is virus that is com~ 
paratively innocuous ; but, as Dr. Mead observed more 
than a century ago, “ It is more material into what kind 
“of body smallpox is infused than out of what it is 
* “ The same virus that one constitution m 
throw off with little effort, may induce disease and 
in another. Dr. Joseph Jones, president of the Louisiana 

of Health, relates that “In many cases occurring 
“in the Confederate Army, the deleterious effects of vac- 
“ination were clearly referable to the condition of the 
“ forces, and the tution of the blood of the patients ; 
“for it was observed in a number of instances that the 
“same lymph from a healthy infant inoculated upon 
© different individuals produced different results corres= 
“ponding to the state of the system ; in those who were 
“well fed and robust, producing no ill-effects, whilst 
“in the soldiers who had been subjected to incessant 
“fatigue, exposure, and poor dict, the gravest resulta 
* followed.” 

Some constitutions are peculiarly liable to injury from 

vaccine virus, just as some constitutions cannot endure 

that others receive without inconvenience. Thus 
it is that fatalities from vaccination are frequent in cer- 
tain families Of these, neither the law nor medical men 
condescend to take account. Parents often plead in vain 
for exemption from the rite on the ground that they have 
already had children injured or slain by its performance; 
the bratal and auscientific argument running, “ How can 
“vaccination hurt your children when it does not hurt 
“ other people's children 7” 

VACCINIA rivs OTHER DISEASE. 

Nor is the case es vaccination yet complete. « The 

tmed is not only Vaccinia, but more than Vaccinia; 


is impossible to propagate virus from child to child 
teking up othor qualities, This was clearly 








Sesitcined thet eoeyer teamterrel fodocdatanaly 
mnintained thut cowpox transferred indi jinately 
from arm to arm must acquire and convey constitutional 
taints; and thei fication was i 


our own day, At last the conflict is as an end. 
evidence grown too multitudinous and deadly for 
evasion. The invaccination of syphilis is admitted, and 
any question ix reserved for the di of jeney. 
Some are pleased to describe the risk as infinitesimal, 
bat their pleasure stands for nothing but itself, a 
are expressive beyond words. The wide resort to animal 
vaccination on the Continent and in the United States 
has but ono interpretation. Doctors and pationts do not 
abandon what is easy for what is troublesome, nor incur 
the risk of the communication of bovine disorders unless 
under the influence of over-mastering terror. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE OF EXTRA DISEASE. 

Relations of individual experience may be disregarded 
as untrustworthy, but the d evidence of national 
statistics conveys authoritative lessons, Vaccination in 
England was made compulsory in 1853, stringently so 
in 1867, and systematically extended to the entiro 
population. If therefore it were true that vaccination 
often communicates more than Vaccinia, and that it 
ates cxistent and excites latent disease, the proof 
must be manifest in the statistics of the Registrar-General. 
‘Thus argacd Mr. C, H. Hopwood, and accordingly he 
moved in the House of Commons successively for three 
Returns, published as follows—VAccINaTION, MORTALITY, 
“No. 433, 1877; Morraurry (Genera anp Inrant), No. 
Hea and Deatus (Enauanp anp Waces), No, 392, 







with significant silence by the press, 
to occlesiast 

meek at the Index Exput 

Russian censorship, are in thei 
favour of established prejudice. 

facts adverse to the public confidence in vaccination 
revealed, it is of 
Solidago \ 
‘What then is the evidence of Mr. Hopwood's Returns? 


Infants died, 1847, - - - 62,619 
Out of a population af 17,927,609. 


Vaccination Obligatory—155¢-67— 
Infants died, 1854, - - ~- 78,000 
Do. 1867, - : - 92,527 
Out of a population of 20,066,224. 


Vaccination Enforced —1868-75— 
Tofants died, 1868, - - - 96,282 
Do. 1875, - - - 106,173 
Oat of a population of 22,712,266. 


‘Thus, while the population of England and Wales had 
i from 18 to 23 millions, the deaths of infants 
from fifteen diseases had risen from 63,000 to 106,000. 
Had the mortality kept paco with the population, the 
deaths in 1875 would only have been 80,000; that is to 
fay. in 1875 there perished in England 26,000 infants 

would have lived had vaccination remained as little ~ 

Bs vogce 2 in 1847! The result though startling in the 
‘grees 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Prior to Vaecination Act—1847-53— 
precisely what might have been predicted. The 
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infaney of a eouns cannot be aystomnticall diseased, 

that is chet ere exci and ngrarating 

other maladies, and thereby enlarging the 0 
VACCINIA AGGRAVATES DISEASE. 

‘The assorted connection of vaccination with other 
ailments, such as bronchitis, sometimes gives oceasion 
to i it ridicule. “ Bronchitis,” says Sir Lyon 

ir, “has about the same relation to vaccination as 
“the Goodwin Sands have to Tenterden Steeple.” The 





answer is that the debilit; juced by vaccination 
poses to affections see Hi organs. The 
human body does not consist of ii tment, 





compar! q 
but isan organised whole, sympathetic in all its parts and 
functions . Erysipelas, as we ters soon, is tho primary 
symptom of inoculated Vaccinia, and diarrhosa is its 
commonest sequence; and given erysipolas and diayrhoa, 
what vigour may remain to assist and throw off other 
ailments? It isnot said that certain maladies are com- 
municated by vaccination, but that vaccination con- 
tribates to their fatality. An infant that would have 
survived bronchitis dics of bronchitis and vaccination ; 
dies of teething and vaccination; dies of convulsions 
nd vaecination; dies of whooping-cough and vaccina~ 
tion; and so on. Again disease kindles disease, and 
many a child might outgrow congenital serofula or 
phthisis if the latent disorder were not roused by vae- 
cination. For these reasons no doubt need be entertained 
that were vaccination abolished, the event would be 
immediately signalised by an extraordinary fall in infant 
mortality. 
ORIGIN OF COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 

If vaccination were a volun’ su ition, its pre- 
valence would be sufficiently deplorable; but when we 
think of it as inflicted on the nation, and pressed on 
those who know it for an injurious im) age 
is apt to arise which it is expedient to y 
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be asked how it came to that legislation was ever: 
ised with a pakicolar tion, and the answer 
is not a reassuring one. The initial error was the endow= 
ment in 1808 of the National Vaccine Estal 
and the provision of vaccination fees in 1840 out of the 
rate. For the Weiss of vaccination, there 
never was an: lomand—never the 
‘The public iad, Boner, learnt from sanitarians that a 
large part of the sickness from which thoy suffered did 
not come of fate, but was preventible; and under this 
novel persuasion the vast expenditure on sanitary works 
during the past fifty years has been cheerfully incurred, 
Availing themselves of this favourable disposition in the 
public mind toward projects in the name of health, 
certain medical place-hunters operating as the Epidemi- 
ol || Society contrived to gain the ear of Government. 
and to pass a compulsory Vaccination Act in 1853. The 
politicians who lent themselves to this transaction dis« 
owned any knowledge of vaccination. They acted, 
aid, under medical advice, and ran the bill th: 
Parliament with little resistance. The Act did not 
Hy concern M.P’s. If they happened to believe 
in vaccination, their children received the rite with all 
recognised preeautions. Its enforced application by con~ 
tract at Is, or Is. Gd. per head was reserved for the 
unenfranchised and unconsulted multitude; whilst the 
administration of the Act provided place and pay for its 
ingenious promoters. 
; RESISTANCE, INFLEXIBLE RESISTANCE. 
When an oppressive law is enacted, by whatever 
or however corruptly, its repeal is no 
‘The oppressors have won the nine points of 
The antagonists of the Vaccination Acts 
acertain advantage. Some bad laws 
shebang as iS as yak a distance; but 
ws every household, and ean be fought 
a child is claimed as a victim for tho rite. 
fe abhor the rite. We detest it as an imposture, 
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Elsowhere there aro vindictive and cruel prosecutions, 
chiefly of humble folk. “ Respected ratepayers,” to whom 
the law is objectionable and its penalties trivial annoy- 
ances, are disereetly passed over, Hard, however, is the 
lot of men, who for love of their children affront 
the doll animosity and ignorance of English Philistines 
whether as ans or as magistrates on the bench of 
injastice. tly co-operation for defence and insurance 

‘inst fines will enable the foeblest and most fearful to 
maintain his integrity and encounter his pursuers with 
undaunted front. Parliament, as our statesmen allow, 
is deaf to the aggrieved until they make themselves in- 
tolerable, and to raise ourselves to that pitch must be 
our end and aim, 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND YACCINATION. 

Many good people are distressed over the operation of 
this extraordinary law, and sometimes in thelr perplexity 
miventure for excuse, “Surely since wo compel parents 
“to educate their children, it cannot be wrong to compel 
“them to havo their childron vaccinated.” 

We answer, education ix aapclaiy so far as it is 
outside conscience. Compulsion is designed to overcome 
parental indifference and selfishness: where it confronts 
serous convictions it is arrested. By general consent 
the most important part of cducation is religion; and 
religion is precisely that part af education which is 
exempted from compulsion, The law does not even 
enforce some form of religion, so that parents who regard 
religion as superfluous may not be aggrieved. 

‘bat therefore the opponents of vaccination demand 


which attend the administration of 
concession to its resolute adver- 





broader pressure. The medical supy 
; and is chiefly confined to these who 
the trade element of the profesion—men who 
defend any abuse however flagrant if established 
Juerative. It in the custom to laud the immortal 
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Jenner and the salvation he wrought, but these are words 
of an old song. Those who have penetrated to the in- 
ception of the Jennerian rite; who know the absolute 
promise by which it Nites and its absolute failure; 
who have followed its successive transformations and 
varictics with their ana injuries and fatalities 
who are aware of the Babel of confusion and contradic 
tion in which its venal practitioners aro involyed—these 
we say recognise how impossible it is for vaccination to 
be brought under discussion and survive. It is this 
Consciousness which accounts for the reserve of the more 
prudent order of medical men. They excuse their acqui- 
eseence in the delusion (after the manner of ecclesiastics) 
hy the exigencies of professional loyalty; and by the sup- 

ition that the harmof the practice is exaggerated, whilst 
it serves for the consolation of the vulgar. It is for such 
reasons that we consider the conflict loss arduous than it 
appears. The fortifications are undermined; the bulwarks 
are rotten through and through. Over all, we placu 
our confidence in the omnipotent favour of the truth. 
Goliath, mighty and vaunting, is evermore laid low by 
a smooth stone shapen in the waters of verity. 


A WORD FOR THE AUTHOR, 


‘The Story of this Great Delusion, T have tried to tell 
concisely, kee} ing close to matter-of-fact, and with some 
exceptions ahadog to English experience, When we 
venture abroad, we are apt to fall into inaccuracies and 
draw unwarrantable conclusions, 1 am told my animus 
is too pronounced, and that I should have done better 
had [adopted a more judicial tone. Ah well! we should 
always have done differently had we dane differently, 
Tt seems to me a man doos best when he is most truly 
himself; and T question whether I should have improved 
my case had I tried to conceal my real mind in order to 
make a more startling show of it at the close. 


d 







VENVor. 
Lastly, a word to those who are accustomed to dismiss 

MMlted of Sydney Sth Unt calng on Lord Melbourn 

ol v vit cal on 
ae m he found his lordship in an evil fone eal 
Smith, unzent about his ows 

at af folie that, ey should take everything for 

damned and proceed to business. For like reason IT 

would sugzest that the familiar tirade of fool and fanatic” 

be taken a3 spoken, and that we proceed to diseuss vae- 

ination and compulsory vaccination on their merits, 


DR. GARTH WILKINSON'S CATRCHISM, 
@. Whon Whooping-Cough is not rifo, what is that due to? 

A. Nature, 

@. When Searlatina ts notte, what is that due to? 

A, Nature, 

@. When Cholera is not rife, what is that duo tot 

A, Naturo, 

Q. When Smallpox is not rife, what in that dao to? 

‘A, Vaccination, 

@. When other diseasos in tho course of time have become mild or 
died out, what ix that due to 

A, Nature, 

@Q. And-when Smalipox has become mild or «ied ont, what is that — 
due to 








Sasemo Pasza—t beg of your Worship that you woah let your 
wound be dramet, far s crest deal of blood comm fro that esr: aad I 
have soc list, ant a Little white oiatamnt, here is my wallet. 


Dos Qernare—All this would have been sontion: Rat T secsilested 
to make s ial of the tulme of Vierebeas ; for with ose angie rap of 
that, we might kare save! both thee and molicion. 


Sasewo Pasaa.—Whas viel sod what balsam is that: 


Dow Qrreore —It is a baleam, the restipt of which I hid in mamary; 
and having it, there is no fea: of death, nor that any wound will be fatal: 
therefore, whee I shall have made it, and gives it to thee, all thoa wilt 
have to do, when thou scect me in some battle cleft asunder (3 i fre- 
quently happens) ia, to take up fair and softly that part of my boly 
which ahall fall to the grousi, asd with the greatest sicety, before the 
blood bs coagealed, place it cpos the other balf that sball remain in the 
saddle, taking evpecial care to make them tally exactly and justly. 
Then shalt thos give mo tw» draughts only of the balsam aforesaid, and 
festantly wilt thou eee roe become sounder than au apple. 

Saxcuo Paza.—Hf this be so, T renoanot from henceforwani the 

ot the prosiised island ; and only desire, in payment of sy 
sany and good services, that your Worship will give me the receipt of 
this extraoniinary liquee ; for I daresay it will anywhere fetes more 
than two reals au ouncw; aed I want uo more to paws thin life with 
exedit ant comfort. Bet fires, I showld be glad to know whether the 
making of it will cost mech? 

Dos Qurxore—For less than three reals thou mayest make nine 
pinta 

Bascnio Paxza.—Sinner that Tam! Why doo yorr Worship delay 
making and sbowing it to me? 

Dox Qeixore,.—Peace, friend, for T intend to teach thee greater 
pecreta, anil to do thos greater kindnemen: bat at present, lot us set 
about the cure; for my ear pains mo moro than I cosh wish, 
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CHAPTER I. 
COTTON MATHER AND ZABDIEL BOYLSTON. 


To the Turks we owe little, and in the little is included 
the practice of inducing smallpox artificially. The prac- 
tice was first brought under English attention by Emanuel 
Timon! in a letter, dated Constantinople, December, 1713, 
communicated to the Royal Society by Dr. Woodward. 
and published in the Society's Transactions for 1714.° 
About the same time, Pylarini, Venetian consul at 
Smyrna, described the practica in a Latin pamphlet 
printed at Venice, 1715,+ and reproduced in the Philoao- 
phical Transactions for 1716. Mr, Kennedy, an English 
who had visited Turkey, also reported the prac- 

tice undor the designation of “Engrafting the Smallpox.”! 
Timoni was a Greek physician, who had studied at 
Oxford and Padua, and then established himself in Con- 
stantinople. He described “smallpox by incision" as 
having been practised in Constantinople for forty years, 
and that it had been found uniformly successful in ward- 
ing off smallpox as naturally developed. The variolous 
matter was usually taken from healthy boys suffering 
from the spontancons disease, and was applied to persons 
of all ages and temperaments, causing them no more 
than temporary and trifling inconvenience. The only 
eee requisite for incision was abstinence from 

and broth for twenty or twenty-five days. 





* PAMtonophient ‘Transactions, No. 338, 

+ Noone Twtx Variotas Breitandi per T 
Jacob Pylarinun. Venet, 1715. Hepriated ia 
tons, No, 347, 1716. 

$d Beary on Eaternal Remedies, By P. Kennedy, London, 1715 


tN 






‘Tt so hay that when Woodward read. i’ 
letter to the Royal Society, he at the same time ced | 
selection from the ence of Cotton Mather 
jumble of facts 


Mather was just the sort of character to be impressed 
with Timoni’s description of the short and easy way with 
smallpox; and he who had hanged warlocks and witches 
with sublime assurance, was not likely to have scruples 

* about isnee seth community whon inwardly satistied 
it was for the public good. The audacity and tyranny of 
conscientious conceit are proverbial, He had, however, 
to exercise patience in awaiting an opportunity to test 
the Turkish remedy, for there had been no small 
in Boston for ninoteen years—a fact worth noting by 
those who imagine smallpox was an omnipresent ailment 
until the advent of Edward Jenner. In 1721 o serious 
outbreak occurred, the deaths rising in October to 100 a 
week in a population of 15,000. Mather convoked a 
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arms, into whieh bits of lint dipped in pox-matter were 
inserted, At the end of aie -four oe the lint was 
withdrawn, and the wounds dressed with warm cabl 
leaves. On the seventh day the pationt 
appeared, sometimes few, sometimes hundreds 
er and otter et oe ee a most mpi 
some operal for al it “feeble, crazy, consu ive 
PEN meres « SUG. ABBE FOE RAG former 
‘To be poxed was to be rejuvenated. 
carted Mather’s own account of the Boston experi- 
mont is worth reading, Ho wrote— 





March 10th, 1724. 

‘The disterny paki ales rine ane recenciies Jee of 
Boston; and in Uttle more than of more than 

persona that have undergone it, reo yin ‘But how 

era cian Revs Best seed Oar ans had 

Speha able Teper 


ick Possession against the mothod 
i eo in haga wot tue smallpox inoculated ! 


Thavo prevailed with one (and for for it L have hind bloody 
SEE made upon yor ify by somo of our Enorgumens) to pid 
ny 


in mldrummer, oatms, aod aatey, ‘aa so in eee 
cannot learn that 


«re in thie way 


eatel the smallpox, and rogularly through the state of §t, and 
an to dio. we pave thal among us ihe a ceeureance. 
gen nd that the pigeon-houses 
of the Cty continued nnfruitfal, and’ the not hatch er 
lay te they tsed to do all the while that the smallpox wns in its 


epldarnteal progress: andi ie vary strongly affirmed that oar dng- 
Rill fowl folt much of the like effect upon them. 


‘Woe have mar poet feat a ety tl sgn. =} 
Jn other countries countries are ago, who havo never beet nested 

deith seliper after ft, ough ve been 
any other people to ii; whence 


+ Phitosopaicat Tramactions, Vel. xxxii p. 35. 


= 
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among us, that: who have had the Plagne will never have the 
pone ate m3 





Considering the d evidence that awaits us as 
to the character and results of inoculation, it would be 
superfluous to discuss this singular report, but we may 
remark the consummate audacity with which Mather 


assumes and maintains his position, What a masterly 
touch of the quack have we tn these words— 


I cannot learn thot ono has diod of it. Five or six have died 
‘upon it, or after it, bot from other disonser or pooidents; chigtly 
from having tnken infection in the common way by inspiration 
before tt cond be given in the way of transplantation. 


We can readily understand how the hand that eould 
‘ive so adroit a turn to awkward disasters could in other 
days frame irresistible indictnents for witcheralt. 

The precise truth as to the extent of the Boston epi- 
demic is far from easy to ascertain: it was the temptation 
of the inoculators to magnify the numbers of the afilicted 
and of their antagonists to minimise, Thus we read— 

At a meoting by publiok authority in the Town House of Boston, 
before Hie Majesty's Justioos of the Penoo and the Select Men; 


the practitioners of physic and surgery being called before them, 
opseeeniy Paice ieee to the 





wt the continuing the operation among us is Likely (o grove of 
miost dangerous consequence. 

e of persons, men, women, aud children, that have 
died of smallpox at Boston from the middle of April last (belag 
brought here then ky the Galtertuda’s Fleet) to the ord of this 
instant July (being the hottest and worst season of the your to have 
Any distemper ia) are, sie-—2 mea, strangers, 8 men, 9 young mens 
2 women, 4 children, 1 negro mau, and 1 Indian woman, 17 in all; 
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wad of those that have had it, some aro wall reeovered, and obbars 
in « hopofal and fair way of recovery, 
Br mnt Seurcr Mex or rue Town or Bostox, » 


Dr. Fleuart of Boston wrote to London that of 70 
inoculated. 14 or 15 had died; and that at Roxbury, 
where there was no smallpox, 5 inoculated had died.* 

Conflicting as are the testimonies, we must allow much 
to the natural aversion from an operation, not only novel, 
but disgusting ; but taking the best that could be claimed 
for the new practice an enthusiastic advocate, the 
benefit was trifling when seriously serutinised. Dr. 

Aston visited London after the Boston epidemic, and 
inoculation in high vogue he published an 
Accownt of the Smallpox inoculated in New England. 
George I. and the Prince and Princess of Wales h 
taken Tnoculation under their august patronage, and 
Boylston with loyal fervour burst forth— 


Shall not phyxicinns and surgeons recommend and bring it into 
greater esteem and practice, and save (ander God) thousands and 
tens of thousands by d make farther improvements in it; 
and set more vigorously about it when they consider their great 
Malden snd Wastople Yor it, namely, the t aud wisest of 
Kings, thoir royal highnesses the Prince and Princess at the head 
of iy nn that i¢ has been used upor their Moyal Issue with great 
success 











in his Accownt recites his cases with, we 
think, general veracity. He performed 244 inoculations, 
and says, ‘there were in the towns near Boston about 
36 Gueetee more inoculated, which all did well; namely, 
Les x. Roby about 11, and by Dr. Thornson about 25, 
which, together with my 244, make up the number of 
250; out of which number died only 6 1s, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties the practice laboured under.” 
Beyond measure extraordinary was the bland assur- 
ance wherewith Boylston, in common with Mather and 
* Letter to Dr, Jurin ty Lonae Massey. Londen, 1723, 
im ad nere pérnn hrs, Bact and al Aeon Cots 
Wows, By Zabel Boynton. London, 126, : 
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others, assumed and argued that the 280 inoculated had 
been theraby: delivered from the pissze of smallpox and 
death. Accepting the ai ible supposition that the 
280 were a fair average of 15,000 Bostonians, of whom 
one-third took smallpox, we haye to abstract two-thirds 
of the 250, or 186 as superfluously inoculated, leaving 93 
saved from smallpox. If we then inquire how many 
of were saved from death, and resort to Boylstan's 
statistics, who says,— 
Jn 1721 and boginntog of 1722 there wore in Boston 9750 persons 
who had in tho natural way, out of which number diod 
80 ion that dio of natural smallpox appears 
to be one in six, or ‘that of six and seven—* 
We find the number no more than 15, from which, if 
we deduct the 6 who died under his hand, his trophies 
are reduced to 9, to save whom he put 280 into serious 
sickness and jeopardy—so serious indeed in some in- 
stances (as appears from his own notes) that there was 
slight reason to prefer inoculated to spontaneous smallpox. 
jewed thus in his own light—a light most favour- 
able, how vain, not to say impudent, was such boasting 
as this— 
Now, if there be any one that can fod a faithful account or 
of other method or tice that has carried such a 


und successful that ever was discover 
kind in this world. 


And, gaining ling cou! through his own noise, he went 
yet farther, and picasa that smallpox was tamed 
and subdaed— 


It is, and shall bo acknowledged, to the praise and glory of 
God, that whereas a most wild, oruel, fierce and violent distemper, 
and ‘which has destroyed millions of lives, is now (by that happy 
Sisegvery mude of is transplantation) become tractable, eafe and 
gent] 


* dn Hidorbeal Account, p. 30, +fbid, p38. = Mid p. 48, 
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In the paoniedgs of Be eae of bo bounee, it 
seem malicious to wi w it from forgetfulness ; 

bat it serves to point the trath that human nature in 
1726 was much the same as human nature at this day, 
and that tho samo arts of audacious assertion and rowdy 
rhetoric were in practice then as now, Indeed, who- 
ever is sufficiently wicked to presume on the natural 
trastfulness of manisind, and will lie fond enough and 
long. th, may attain an appalling success—as our 
story, alas! will prove. 

One stings vee to Boylston's credit: he did not 
pose to Posing universal—to polson and sii 
everybody, and inflict certain injury to avert future and 
uncertain danger from a few. He proposed to reserva 
inoculation for emengencies— 

When tho smallpox left Boston, inoculation coased ; and when 
it shall please Providonce to sond and sproad that distemper am: 
‘Us again, may inoculation revive, bo bottar roooived, und contin 
@ blessing in proserving many from misery, corruption and death. 


‘The narratives of Mather and Boylston are of special 
importance because we have in them the true lineage of 
inoculation as introduced from the eastern to the western 
world. Boylston tells us that when smallpox appeared 
m — 

Dr. Mather, in compassion to the lives of the people, transeribod 
from the Philosophical Transactions of the Rear: the 
neooants sent them by Dr. Timonius and Pylarinus of inoculatin, 
‘the smallpox in the Levant, and sent them to the practitioners 
the town for their consideration thereon.* 


For some inscrutable reason the true position of Cotton 
Mather in the history of inoculation is continually over- 
Inoked or mis-stated. For instance, in Mather's HO eey, 
in the excellent Bnglish Cyclopadia, it is said that he 
derived his potormation and impulse from the sy of 
Lady ort! lontagu ; a statement re| in 
the ae of that lady, which is entirely fabulous. 





Au Historical Account, p. 1, 
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CHAPTER II. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


AS for History,” said the Duke of Marlborough, "I know 

that it is false;" and whoever has occasion to enter 
minutely into any historical question will be apt to 
concur with the Duke. Happening to refer to Walter 
Baychot’s exsay on Lady Mary’ Wortley Montagu, I found 
this passage— 

She brought from Turkey the notion of inoculation. Like most 
improvers, ahe was roughly spoken to. Medical men were angry 
becatse te practice was not in their books, and conservative ret 
‘wore cross at tho ogony of anew idea. Religious poople considered 
Itwickod to haven ditense which Providence did net think &t te 
sond you; and simple aie ‘did not like to make thomselves ill 
of their own accord.” She triumphed, however, over all obstacles; 
inoculation, being really found to lengthen Mo and save com- 
ploxione, beforo long became gonoral.* 

Now Bagehot loved accuracy and abhorred credulity ; 
and yet in these lines, delivered with as much contidence 
asa column of the multiplication table, there are exhi- 
bited about as much inaccuracy and credulity as could 
be packed into the space. Let us see what Lady Mary 
really did in the matter af inoculation. 

Wortley Montagu was appointed ambassador to 
the Porte, and set out for Constantinople in the autumn 
of 1716 accompanied by his wife, then in her twenty~ 
seventh year, The Ottoman Empire was in those days 
wwerful and proud, disdaining to send representatives 
© Christian Courts, and receiving ambassadors as com- 
mercial agents, or an bearers of homage from their respec- 
tive sovereigns, The English ambassador reached his 
destination early in 1717, and ere a month bad passed, 
and ere Lady Mary had time to look around and appre- 
ciate the strange world into which she had entered, with 
audacity she wrote as follows to her friend 

Chiswell— 


+ Literary Stuiles, Vol. i. p. 248. 
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to toll you a thing that Fam sure will make yon wish 
a #0 fatal, and so Saget es, 
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renty or 
ever mark ; a in ht ay tne Sy awa ell 
their illness, Where they are wounded, i 
distemper, which I don't doubt i 
th undergo this operation; 
pleasantly that they take the small 
of diversion, as they take the waters in other count 
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ut my dent litle sone 
to take pains to bring this usefal invention 
in Exy id; and I should not fail to write to some of 
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revenue for the good of mankind, But that dis- 
aa ig too beneficial to them not to expose to all their xecomt- 
ment the hardy wight that should undertake to put an end to it. 


if I live to L oh have course 
Bree nec tis covicin shade Cos haste xtc deck 
of your friend. 

In this letter there was material for a smallpox idyl— 
ling easier, nothing surer, “smallpox made entirely 
harmless” But idyls are deceptive; their paradisiacal 
LANE MEDICAL LIBRARY OF 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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| 
= Se 


this note to her hus! | 
Sanday, 23nd March, 1717-18, | 

The engrafted last Tueslay, and is at this time singing 
ssi seat seer stay pg 


T pray God 
peat = an account of him... I cannot one 
fie gets ber warse bas oot bad the mallpos, 

Why should the engrafting of the infant have been 
hindered because the nurse had not had smallpox? The 
answer to the oaation reveals 6 peril concealed fies Si 
Sarah Chiswell. Because the engrafted child would pro= 
bably have communicated unmitigated smallpox to the 
nurse. Why not then tt nurse and child? Because: 
they would have siek ther, and mother Mary did 
not esre to incur the risk. we was no danger, she said; 
none whatever, only a pleant diversion; never 
she preferred discretion to her own voluble assurance. 

In History we have always to suspect the picturesque, 
for mankind have a fatal ference for handsome error 
over uncomely fact; and ly Mary Wortley Montagu 
as mother of English inoculation, and derivatively of 
yaccination, is ever so much more graceful than dull 
Timoni and Pylarini in the Philosophical Transactions, 
or Cotton Mather in New England, Few condeseend to 
inquire whether Lady Mary, as primary inoculator, way 
acting i intly, or whether she had advisers and 
prompters. “ All of herself and by her self” is the heroic 
representation—" a woman's wit against the world ;” and 
judgment surrenders to fancy, as is the way with myths 
ancient and modern. 

But it so happens that what in itself ought to be in- 
eredible—that a young Englishwoman should suddenly 
adopt the strange practice of a strange people—is 
demonstrably incredible. Lady Mary did not act along 
She had for counsellor and director, Charles Maitland, 


"Dorm ln Yorkshire, 1713. 
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the physician to the embassy, who, familiar with the 
fame of inoculation, was glad to observe its practice 


In the 1717, when I had the honour to attond the English 
Asbamedor and bis family at Constant 


unity to imform myself of what f had ‘long before heard, 
Fy Gama manta et boccicine sents Gaara 
pox by inoeslation.” 


‘Whilst universally practised Turkey for three-seore 
ast te bess knot i oer prt ofthe Bas, shan oF, 
‘Aught we know, some cof yoars befare.} 
Tt was Maitland who m: d the inoculation of you 
Montagu, and he thus demited the operation— os 


ors ingenious lady 

fal boy of abouh wax years of 
tz 1o Bnd out 484 subject to take tho 
} and then sent for an old Greek woman who bad prad- 
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operation tack im both arans, and eaoceeded perfeatly 
ae Mad about an Nanda po il upon bis body Tia 
operation was performed at Pora in the month of March, 171’. 


That is to say, almost simultaneously with the Am- 
bassador's arrival in Turkey. 


dates are worth observation ; for whilst it appears that 
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was not 2 quack ;" and Prineess Caroline was an illustra- 
tion of its truth. The new remedy for smal 
she determi: 


; and fortified with Terry's assurance, 
he was enabled to overcome Maitland’s scruples, real or 
affected. Accordingly, on the 9th of August, 1721, writes 
Maitland— 


ech pittarmed the oporation of inoeulating the sxulipor on six 

ciinals nt Newgate in oe of suveral einivent 
plysicians, surgeons, ani o he names of the erininals 
were— 


1. MazyNosrn,.  . 0. Agel 39 years. 
2 Axsn Toxriox, ae » ow 
3. ert Hansisos, Wow 
4. Sous Cawrnsny, = Bow 
Jonx ee ay oh o Dy 
© Ricmano Evaxs, . - o Dy 


On Wednesday morning, 9th August, he made incisions 
fm both arms and the right legs of the six. Thursday 
passed and Friday passed without any indications of 
constitutional disturbance, and, despairing of success, he 
obtained fresh pox on Saturday from Christ's Hospital, 
and repeated the inoculation in new ineisions in the arms 
of five of them. He had no mattor left for Evans, who, 
it appeared, had had smallpox in September, 1720, and 
who thorofore escaped hanging unwarrantably. The 
disease now “took,” and progressed satisfactorily. Says 
Maitland— 

Que day Mr. Cock, an ominent Turkey merchant, having seen 
the persous in Ne » nud having fally considered 
their incisions and eruptions, he openly declared they wore the 
very same as he had observed in Turkey, having seen a 
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instances; and that ‘might be : assured they would cornell 
‘pe tethetedl with eraallpos. 94 


Dr, Mead si ted another experiment—that cotton 
dipped in pox should be inserted in the nostrils; and a 
you woman sentenced to death recelved her life on 

‘ion of submitting to the operation. Here we have 
Mads own account of the transuetion— 


A Pipa rk te an account of the Gear Nera 
smallpox, as ca ole known to the Chinese Oars thrive hen 
is this. They tale the skins of some of the dried 
which are fallon from tho body, and put thea into a 
nin bottle, stopping. the mouth of it vory close with wax. 
wen they lave m mind to infoot any ono, thay make up these or 
four of these aking, putting between therm with one grain of musk 
ae a on Dad bee which they eae _ neatrils. oa 
ave had an of making an experiment 
ol For, when mee 17a, by andar of his Sacred 
a yi oth for the sake of his own family and of I subject, a 
trial wus to be made upon seven condemned malefactors, whethor 
or nol the smallpox could safely be communicated by inoculation ; 
T dably obtained leave to make tbe Ciness experizsans 11:'nan 
them. ‘There was among those who were chosen out to uni 
the operation, a young girl of eighteen years of age. I put int 
her nostrils a tent, wetted rs matter taken out of ripe pust 
‘The event answered: for the others, who 
frkts taftched by inolaions mat 
but suffered much more than they did, 
the poisan was ruceived into the nose, miser 
sharp pains in her head, and a fover, which ee left her till the 
eruption af the pustules.” 

Finally, says Maitland— 

On the 6th of Septomber they were all dismissed to thelr several 
oe ‘and habitations. The thing has beou successful on all the 
five, far leyand my expectation, considering their age, habit of 
id circumstances; und it has perfectly auswered Dry 

mi's account of the practice, und also the experience of all 
who haye seen it in Turkey.t 


So Maitland asserted, but others were of a different 
opinion. Dr. Wagstaile, who visited the patients im 
















+n Smallpos and Measles, By Dr, Mead. Lonilon, 1747. 
at itr Matlants Account of Faocelating the Sralipes. 2nd.04, Tana 
1723. 


MAITLAND'S EXPERIMENTS. Ww 
larly, maintained in a letter addressed to 
Pete 


‘inoculation. 0 oxooption of ono of the men, the 
‘who ere aieparte caniae Gerad oy hit cee ieee 


to lie in bed with smallpox patients, "This she did with 
impunity ; but it was reasonably objected that many who 
were not inoculated did so likewise and escaped without 


The Nowgate experiment, of course, caused it ox 
citement, and Snduced hay, repetitions in sored and 


the importance it discovery 5 for her 
additional sntisfaction, ee chatty childzen, belonging te 
the parish of St. James, were inoculated ; and all but one 
“took "and did well; the exception being due to the 
eraft of the child, who, for the sake of the reward, con- 
cealed the fact of having had smallpox. 


Set there ee lodfoeat othars in private farnilies [wrete 
Sir Hans Slonne), the Prinooss of Wales sont for me to aale m3} 


or + to which 
that I would not, in a matter so likely to be of such ndvantayu, 
‘Hor reply wns, that eho wan then resolved to have [t dune, end 


the wil Unorrtainty of Tnsen~ 
Ioting the Sranlipsc.. By W, Wogptata, ND, London, ‘neal fie 


= 
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but and had happened to permas who 
hind loet their livee by bl in a plouriey, and taking physio in 

tsa, aeer to tah cree ken T told bie Mae 
jethy that F thought. tis to bo the samo caso, and tho matter wits 
‘oueluded upon, and suecooded as usual, without any dangor dar 
ing the operation, or tho loast ill symptom or disorder sinos.* 


‘The Princess Amelia, aged eleven, and ine 
nino, were therefore inoculated on the 19th of April, 1722. 

Let us return to Maitland, whose triumph for the 
moment appeared complete, and with it his assurance, 
To his detractors he professed boldly— 


Teould bring a grout many cases of persons inoenlatod in Turkey 
to prove the eonslant and certain auccess of the practice ; in 
which I have never soon any misoarriage, excopt in one, which 
war wholly due to the ruhness and inadvertence of a surgeon at 


bin 

Ta ft not a matter of the greatest importance for ux to know how 
to provent the mighty contagion of the smallpox, and how to 
serve our children from the violent attacks and fatal effects of it ? 


To divine Maitland’s character—to determine how far 
he was deceiver or deceived is not easy. Ho obviously 
made professions in vast exeess of his knowledge. One 
of his contemporaries writes— 

T remember Mr. Maitland at Child's Coffeo House, when the 
experiment was just begun at Newgato, was us confident and porl- 
tive of the success and security proposed by inoculation as if he 
had Thad twenty years experienee without any miscarriage, whieh 
made those who heard him justly suspect he was more concerned. 
for the employ than for the success of it. + 


He had not the proper craft of the conscious roguo, 
for alongside his assertions of absolute competence and. 
ty, he set forth such confessions of ignorance and 
disaster, that one is impelled to pronounce him a pur- 





* An desown of Inoculation by Sr Hana Shans, Dart. yee t Br 
Banby Yo be pullshed, 1788." Piovephical Traneaction, Gol cite ge 


+ Tease Maney to Sir Hans Sloane, 1722, 


MAITLAND'S EXPERIMENTS, w 


blind enthusiast. For example, take this case, which he 
published without apparent! Lp egeabsh raph) 


ed infant of two yours old, dangitar of 
‘Thomns Bait, » Quaker, living at Temple, within thro miles of 
Heriford. Tho red spots anid fusbingy » ox ber few sin 


waa 
@ little 
earned anything tik it before case waa in short thin, Six 
of Mr. 's domestic servants, namoly, four mon and two maids, 
who oll in their turns wore wont to hug and caross this child whilet 
under the operation, and the pustalos were out upon her, never 
sapectel them to be catching, nor indeed did I, wore all soizod 
the right natural cmallpox, of ceveral and vory difforont kinds; 
for some had tho round distinct sort, some the small continued, 
und others the confluent; all of ‘om hind n great many, but cxpe- 
with tho wenal bad sym and 

ercaped. Brat tar all (God be enced) a id woll (except one mai 
that would not be governed undor the distemper, who died of ft.) 
and now enjoy a parfect state of health.© 

‘Thus at the outset, smallpox and death were the pro- 
ducts of inoculation—the peril to be averted was incurred 
and multiplied. Yet the man who thus records his own 
infamous ignorance, had the impudence in the same 
pages to assort— 

The practice prudently managed, is always vafe and useful, and 
hls spunea beeen otc era am oan 

Words are wasted on such reckless folly : we ave 

's obser 


E 
¢ 
‘i 





, we may take another leaf 
from his experience. He writes— 
Lith October, 1721.—T inoculated Joseph and Benjamin, sous of 
* Maitland's Account, p. 27. + Did. p33. 


=> 
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Wills Hath, of Hurtfor; tho first of about coven, and the 
cf aga both withthe mmo matter ad at tho 





—ne cheese, fat country padding, col beef, and the like, 
which T saw myself as Eins canes eh dy fr 
we Sor was there any eane taken to restralu or keep lay 
door in cold, indy; fvely weatber; be cose wet 2d font 
ich ‘that had he taken the smallpox by infection, 
eo ey 
ne cleanso al mo the operat 
Sul, ida fo kop pooner w ery ste regizsn undac e 
Vorily, a8 Cobbett said, quackery is never without a 
shuffle, As we shall sce, inoculation came to require a 
eaey course of very strict regimen—so strict as to 
impracticable for the rank and file of the world; but 
the practice was at first commended without any ‘such 
conditions What said Maitland’s patron, Lady Mary, 
in her famous letter from Adrianople ?— 
‘The smallpox, so fatal and so general Ln naa, ie Pads ene 
tirely harmless 1 the invention of ingrapt if 
Shousanta wate tion ; and the french ieee 
Beesatiy take the smallpox hore by way of diversion, 
oe Seeten tvcther connities. ‘Theta la ho example of 
‘anyone that has diod in it. 
was under cover of such seductive assurances that 
was introduced to England, and established 


ity and quackery. 
* Maitland’s Account, p, 27. 
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CHAPTER IY, 
THE FIRST OPPONENTS OF INOCULATION, 
AS we have seen, it is part of the legend that the in- 
troduction of inoculation was fanatically resisted by 
physicians, clergy, and mob; but the resistance was 
pea fas ‘ical nor ier, roe et the ae 
@ romani! fi ers who xerenia 

Mary Wortle: Bontagt ere heroine and martyr u 
science. To ‘To that shrewd and brilliant woman justice, 
she made no pretence to the character imputed to her, 
and in her copious Gee psa there is not a hint of 
ance on the score of her patronage of the Turkish 
modification of smallpox. On the contrary, it would 
ay that inoculation brought her a large share of 
veiled notoriety in which she had sincere pleasure, 

Writing to the Countess of Mar in 1723, she says— 
Tandy Byng has inoculated both her children, and since that 
has not had any ill effect, tha whole town aro doing 
the same thing; and 1am so much pulled abont, and solicited to 
‘visit peoplo, that I am forced to run into the country to hide myxolf.® 
rea. Mary understood her countrymon thoroughly, 
and, tl au years after her exploits in inoculation, she 

wrote ir, Wortley Montagu as follows— 
Baescta, Mth April, 1748, 
Tfind Tor Water succeeded to Wari’s Drop. “Tis possible, by 
this time, that some other quackery has ‘akon place of that, 
‘The English are easier than any other nation infatuated by the 
erga universal rodicines, nor is there any country in the 
whore the doctors raise such immense fortunes. I attribute 
it to the fund of credulity whi: in all mankind. Wo have no 
longer faith in miraclov and relics, and theroforo with the same 
fory ran after vcipes and physicians, ‘Tho saine money which 
three hundred years ago was givon for the health of the soul is now 
Malis of the bodr; anil by the sane soct of pessiane 
‘and half-witted mon. $ 








egilttier end Works of Laaly M. W. Montage, Ve, ty. 408, etien 
1861. 
+ Mad Vol. ii. p, 161. 


Those who fancy thore could be any wide or affective 


of the laws of health ; diseases were ly 

as mysterious di ions of Providence over which the 
sufferers had li ipa perp of medicine 
was a combination of absurdity with nastines. It would 
not be difficult to compile a series of recipes from the 
pharmacopsia of that day which would alternately excite 


amusement, surprise, and disgust, and to describe medical 
Practice from which it is marvellous that ever patient 

alive; but so much must pass without sayii 

it to assert, that to inoculation there was 
material for opposition, rational or irrational ; and that 
what we might think the natural horror of transfusing 
the filth of smallpox into the blood of health, was 
neutralised by the currency of a multitude of popular 
remedies which seemed to owe their fascination to their 

was and loathsome characteristics 

Moreover, as the dates prove, the interval was brief 

between the introduction of inoculation and its authorita- 
tive tanee. The girl Montagu was privately 
cerulaied ix April, 1721, Dr. Koith’s boy on the lth of 
May, tho Newgate experiment took place on the 9th af 
August, a variety of experiments followed, and lastly the 
Princesses Amelia and Caroline were inoculated on the 
19th of April, L1722—sharp work for Serta There 
was not time for orpntion. aa citadel of social 
Approval was carried with arush As a contem 
Observed— a 


T could not bat take notice with what united forse and seal the 
Prscties was peahed on upon the life and ropatation it receive 
its admission to the Hoyal Palneo; all pons and 
at work to recommend ‘and publish it; and it was 
seed, Ahan oe wever was the time; and had i not been for som 
unlucky miscarriages, the Tnocalators would have had the beat 
Shanes for fal praction and full pockets that ever fell into the hands 
of 0 small n set af men.* 


*A Short and Plain Account of Inoculation, By Teas Mamas 
Tonion, 1724. ta 


i 1 
Wi il Le 





the 
boys at s modium, 


the a 
saa 


Sappore that twenty-five Bleccoat H: 
with another, taken ill of the 


ope your 


Toedoo, 1722, 
$d, p 


* Latter to Mr. Maithant. Eximand Mamey. 
fa aot nd Pasns dotoent hy forcaicios Lk 
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a 

eee ee aoe the Tnoculators take out of the 
wards, yoorly, as they find them, twenty-five boys, which 

‘are inoculated. 
‘What the 

if this could be put in practice, I would lay two to one against the 

aid before, wo have lost but one 


difference of success? I solemnly protest that 


dy not but many of the od Faculty, aw 
alla ata other of ry profension, can ea ml from Bea 


‘To appreciate Massey's contention on this point, we 

have to remember that smallpox is the designation of # 

of many do; of intensity; a consideration 

which Dr, Waystaffe, another opponent of inoculation, 
thus enforeed— 

‘Thoro is T believe, so a difforonce botwoon any 
two distompors in the world, as betwoen tho bost and worse sort of 
txnallpox, in rexpect to the dangora which attend them. . . . 80 
truo ia that common obsarvation, that thero is ono sort in which w 
Cadman Kill, and anothor whieh evon a physician can never 
cure. 

Of course tho Bills of Mortality were on vealed to in 
evidence of the extent and fatality of smallpox; and as 
it is matter of common belief that prior to inoculation 

Jennex (there is always a haze about the date) peo] 
were mown down with smallpox, it may be worth while 
reviving the table of relative mortality in London during 
the first twenty-two years of the 18th century. 


‘Burials trom all Diseases, From Smallpox, 
1701 tet . 20,471 . i ie 1005 
yoo. . . 10,481 . er si 
meets » 20,7200. . . 898 
170 =~. » 26. 1601 
1705. Sener 3} 1008 
W085 + . WeT . kl. OTM 





Latter to Dr. Jurin., By Tesne Massey. London, 1728. 
+ etter to Dr. Breind. iby W. Wagstaflo, M.D., F.R.S., ono of the 
Physicians of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. London, 1722. 
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Londoners were then only slowly and blindly rising out 
of those modes of existence which made the Plague of 
1665, and other plagues, possible. Hence wo need not 
be astonished that smallpox was a common and persistent 
affliction; but it was less prevalent and less deadly than 
it is the custom to assort; and had the disoase not been 
attended with injury to feminine beauty, there might 
have been no more fuss made about it than about any 
other form of eruptive fever. 

It has also to be observed, that smallpox as a cause of 
death was pote much exaggerated in the Bills of 
Mortality ; for ns Isaac Massey pointed out— 

‘These Bills aro founded on the ignorance or skill of old women, 
who are the searchers in overy pariah, and thelr reports (vary often 
what they aro bid to say) must nocossarily bo very erroneous. 
Many distempers which prove mortal, are mistaken for the small- 
pox, namely, scarlet and malignant fevers with eruptions, 
pox, meuslex, St. Anthony’s fire, und sacl: like appearances, which 
if they destrvy in three or four days (as frequently happeneth) the 
distemper can ouly bu queso” at, yet is generally put down by 

ors as smallpox, especially if they are told the dei 
had them.” 





never 


Massey, in the same spirit of good sense, objected to 
generalisations about smallpox from the Bills of Mor- 
tality, as if all who died were slain by the disease and 
by nothing else. 


‘There ought to be no comparison [ho said] between siok paople, 
well rogimonted with dict ond rill a ‘those who have no 
fssigtanoa, or searoaly the necossarion of life, 

This miserable poor snd parish children rocke up a great park ae 
Toast one-half of tho Bills of Mortality; to confirm thix T have 
examined several yonrly bills, and I find that the out-pariehes 
gonerally bury moro than tho ninoty-sevon parishes within the 
walls, and tho parish of Stepney singly, very now as many as the 
City of London yearly; this sufficiently shows what little help and 
= are taken of the poor sick, which #0 much abound in all those 
placos-$ 


Of course there lurks a fallacy in all statistics of 
disease wherein conditions of life are not discriminated. 
Whether pationts survive or die from any zymotic 





* Letter to Dr, durin, London, 1723. + Nid, 
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ailment depends Pe their breed, their circumstances, 
their habits, and thir medical treatment and nursing— 
all essential particulars, yet difficult to define and 
register on a scale. It would appear that in sound 
constitutions, and with fair treatment, smallpox in 1721 
was by no means deadly, whilst in bad constitutions, 
and with oxposurs and neglect, it was extensively fatal. 
‘Yet of those differences, little account was taken by the 
Tnoeulators, and the malady was measured and discussed 
as it were something uniform like water or gold. 
‘Mastey in one year had 49 cases of smallpox and one death; 
in Stepney an equal number of cases might have shown 
a i of 20 ‘or 30 per cent.; whilst Dr. Nettleton 
reported that of 1245 cases in Halifax and adjacent 
towns in Yorkshire, there died 270, or about 22 per cent.” 
One of Massey's fears in relation to inoculation was 
the risk of poisoning the blood with more than sinallpox. 
He was not disinclined to experiment with “duly pre- 
ml children infected with smallpox by inspiration,” 
en— 
‘Thoy vill run no hozard of being infected by a if, Venoreal, 
oF sérofulene taint thet may, for aaghit wo koow, bo traseplanted 
by inceulstion.} 


s prescience has been woefully verified; is 
indeod under peretat verification in the pollution and 
destruction of multitudes of infants. The notion that 
Virus with a complex of qualities can be forred 
from one body to another, and operate with the single 
quality the operator is pleased to favour, is « notion that 

ight pass muster in « manual of magic or foll-loro, but 
which never can have any warraut in human physiology. 
Of course tho chiof strength of the opponents of inocu- 
lation (ere experience gave them stronger ground) lay 
in the assertion of the folly of incurring a certain ety 
for an uncertain advantage. Whatever the risk of small- 





* Mr, Moitiawt's Account @f frerulating the Smallpox Vindieated, 


London, 1 
ot Ladi to DF. Jor, pie 
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pox to those who have it, yet numbers, it 4 
argued, through life untow 3, and why sho 
they make themselves sick, and risk their lives in order 
to obtain a superfluous security !* “ 

The frequent assertion that the clergy th u 

inst inoculation is untrue and invented for 

Rey. Edmund Massey, Lecturer of St. Alea a 
Street, did preach a sermon against the new 
4 fair sermon it was, according to the standard of coemaaie 
Maitland published some remarks on the sermon, to 
which Massey rejoined ; and if I solect a passage from 
the rejoinder it will prove, better than any 
that the divine was more than a match for the surgeon, 
Said Massey to Maitland— 

Tuoculation, in y , ison engraftment of a corrupted 
Gzicie srand vas) sa siesv\ te cho a saan 6 Come a 
perfect health, which disease may prove mortal, 

‘This T raid was tompting Providence, : 

‘To which you reply, Lt resemblos that of a person who 
of a window for four of fire; and surely that can never be 
a inistrnat of Providence. 

No, certainly, Sir, if his house be really on fire, and tho start 
burnt, "Tis the only probable way of safely left; and 3f the Kap 
should kill him, the action could neither be called sinful or 
dont. But what should we aay to o man, who jumped out 
window when his house was not a-fixe, only to try what he 
perhaps be forced to do hereafter? This mad action oxactly 
the caso betwoon us. For if my house be not on fire, that 
fatiniso apyaract danger, what nocd jam oni ioe wea 
What oc: in there to inoculate mo? 1 

‘To carry on your own allegory, I would ask you, Six, what | 
human or divine authority you have to eot a man’s house om L 
Sak pots man who is in perfect honlth in danger of hin life by 
a fit joss? His own consent is not mufficiont, because he 
‘no moro lawful power over his own life or health than you have, to 
put cithor of them in hazard. + | 


Tn short, nothing can be more unfounded than the 


sumption in literature, popular and professional, that 
Maitland and Montagu were confronted by a crowd of 














* Surin’s Yearly Account of Inoculation, p. 13. 
+ Letter to Mr. — titland in Vindication of the Sermon against Inoew= 
72, 
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howling fanatics over whom they triumphed as light 
over darkness, Marvellous is the imbecility wherewith 
i and historians reproduce the fables of any 


im predecessor, 

T shall now proceed to show that the practice of inocu~ 
lation introduced by Cotton Mather to New England, 
and by Maitland to England, collapsed in a few years 
under stress of the mischiefs and fatalities which attended 
it; that it waa revived in a subsequent generation; that 
it proved a curse wherever practised; and that finally it 
was abandoned with execration in the Western worl 





CHAPTER VY. 
COLLAPSE OF INOCULATION, 


WE sometimes fetch from afar what ix to be found at our 
own doors; and thus it was with inoculation. No sooner 
was the great Eastern preventive advertised than it was 
said— it is nothing more than a practice common in 
Wales and tho Highlands of Scotland! Perrot Williams, 
MD,, and Richard Wright, surgeon, of Haverfordwest, 
communicated to the Royal Society® that the people in 
Pembrokeshire had practised inoculation “time out of 
mind.” They either scraped the skin thin or prickod it 
with pins, and then rubbed in pus from a smallpox 
pationt, This thoy called “buying tho smallpox,” as it 
was etary ie bay something for what was fancied to 
be fe matter.” The Welshmen gave the same account 
of practice ax the Turks—there was no danger, no 
mishaps, and certain security from smallpox. In Seot~ 
land it did not appear that tho skin was scraped, but 
worsted thrends saturated with pus were tied round the 
wrists of children to whom it was desired to communicate 
the disease.+ 

# Phitowop ransactions, No. 375, 17% 
+ a Mietam af Trosiaten Sos A. Monro. Edin., 1765. 
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Dr. risa eee eee zotee i was an 
early and energetic inoculator. He ee 
by x purging, and Bleeding! He Maite 
Jnnd's smal! punctures, and made gashes an inch | 
‘one in the arm and one in tho opposite log, and 
Dits of cotton steeped in pas, and covered them up with 

rand rollers. It was his design to produca 

wounds with copious discharges, so that peccant matter 
might be freely evacuated. He was well satisfled with 
his heroic practico, and a record of his cases wns sent to 
the Royal Socicty*—a record from which any reader 
will be apt to conclude that there was little to choose be- 
tween Nettleton’s inoculations and sual itself, He 
made no pretence that inoculation induced a 
ailment, but only one less serious than the spontaneous 
disease, congratulating himself on having conveyed some 
sixty inoculated patients through grave peril; whilst, he 
wrote— 

In Halifax, since the beginning of last winter, 276 have had the 
smallpox, and out of that number 48 have died. In Rochdale, = | 

Ce tai negra town, 177 have had the distemper, and 
38 have It is to be noted that in this town [H. the 
smallpox have been more favourable this season than usual, amd i 
Leeds they have been more than usually mortal; but upom ® 
modium thers have died nearly 22 out of every 100 in theso thre 
towns, which is about a fifth part of all that have been infeoted in 
the natural way-t 

English experience quickly made an end of the fiction 
under cover of which inoculation bad been introduced— 
that it was attended with no risk, and might be 
formod by any old woman. Dr. Jurin, secretary of the 
ae Society, and a steady advocate of the practice, thus 

id down the conditions considered essential to success— 
conditions arrived at throngh stress of suffering and 
disaster— 





= 


J 


Great care ought to be taken to inoculate none but person: 
fo batt of Body, and free, not only from aay apparent, 
‘as oan be judged, from any latent disease, 












* Philsophical Transactions, No, 370, 1722. 
{Latter from Dr. Nettleton to Dr. Jurin, dated Halifax, 10th June, 1728, 
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r. if io, bo 
eaten: Liar Len sa by proper 
# there will be 


jy sound and healthful, who fins 
favourable manner. When the 


‘The publication of these conditions was little short of 
surrender, and the opponents of inoculation 


lowgmye, 

ice which leaves the feeble and delicate and 

their fate, which te tho well sick, and wounds 
Is 


00 “Ho 

” said Massey, “that the inoculated are picked 

If this be fair, Hang fair!” Massoy was right, 

Tt was pee to institute a erm tween a 

common smal » comprisin, of the ran 
|, and Te well fed sat 


eta 


grave, 








Sean ie peer was his can against ‘an exaggera- i 


tors, 
Fee aes doc il, ualoee coder veer Ug 
hen tome vil that before | 
Foued i te ids and sont naire et eee ee sy 
At this point ie eo see the judgment and the foardcba i 
the English people had gone aguinst inoculation, and the 
tice appeared destined to gradual extinction. ‘Accord: 
ing to the inoculators, their work was thus summarised—_ 
ne inoculations in 1721 and ‘22, os ~ deaths. 
in 1728, 6 deuths, 


or ” in 174, vik 1 deuth, | 
Prince Froderick and Prince William were among the 
inoculated of 1724 


256 inoculations e 1725 and '20, with 4 deaths. 
14 ” in 1727 and '28, with 5 deaths. 


Dr, Scheuchzer, in 1729 tabulated} the cases and 
results of these years, 1721-28, as follows— 




















Fuses [inane 
a cake jit Sin] Ay 
+= - 1} = 
Under year,. .| 2% 4 | (Oo 
1 - ot 
2 65 65 | 0 
8 on 88 0 
4 65 68 0 
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Pema es yc tones stciciory Sane Sea 
i it was by no means a sati 
Wit strikes one painfully in looking over it, is the vast 
the young and defonceloss (780 out of 
whom the abominable experiment was tried. 
ia ae which pnsande the protection of MA 
7 eo ity © investigating sneal 
Mins tha inoeators sygsed laborious chat if some 
danger attended artificial smallpox, it was trifling to that 
attached to the spontaneous disease (among other obvious 
replies), it was maintained that only after much wider 
ee could it be known what were the precise 
Of inoculation. Inoculation, as introduced by 
Maitland in 1721, had proved vastly different after 
acquaintance, and there was no telling what remained to 
be revealed, As Dr. Wagstatfi: obsorved— 





no one died of it in the spnoe of 
‘several years; und had there been no instance of an vaing 
‘over ngain infocted with emallpox who had any oattien at ails ine 
fow socver, mised by inoculation, nobody would sooner have subs 
scribed to the practice than myself." 
‘The primal promise that the inoculated wers thereafter 
f against smallpox was geen belied, but that 
Fitteatey was disposed of by the assertion that inocula 
tion in such eases must have been pave for it was 
impossible for any one to have smallpox twice The 
admission of fatalities from inoeularion was very tardily 
made; and they were gonorally referred to some causo 
rsely conesaled from the inoculator, which, had he 
, would have prevented his operation, Then, the 
manifest fatalities were naturally suspected to stand for 
a larger number sedulously kept outot sight. As Massey 
put it— 
‘Tho #11 success of inoculation is vary yeas ail sparingly ah 
fo the world. The operator will ‘ut tall it) who liver hy 
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practice; nor will the relations, to whose wathority the mischief is 
eae Rad at eaten at te tbe atin hich to arial ke 
ther ia private,” 

Fortunately for the public, several of the mishaps 
oeeurred in” society,” and were too conspicuous to 
be hushed up or denied, Miss Rigby died eight 
after inoculation, miserably disordered by the operation.” 
A son of the Duke of Bridgewater and a son of the Earl 
of Sunderland likewise perished ; and a servant of Lord 
Bathurst died of confluent smallpox “consequent on 
engraftment.” Such incidents struck terror everywhere, 

caused wise and timid alike to face the ills they knew 
rather than rik certain peril for uncertain advantage. 

Maitland returned to Scotland, his native country, in 
1726, and, going among his relations in ‘Aberdoonshia 
showed off his skill by inoculating six children. One of 
them, Adam, son of William Urquhart of Meldrum, aged 
18 months, sickened on the seventh, and died on 
eighth day. There was a great outery, and Maitland 
tried to excuse himself by asserting that Adam was 
afflicted with hydrocephalus, which had been impropealy 
eoncesled from him. Anyhow, the Aberdeenshire fol 
were satisfled with their experience, and recommended 
“Charlic Maitland to keep his new-fangled remedy for 
the English in future.” He was more fortunate in 
‘west of Scotland, where ho “inoculated four children of 
anoble family,” who escaped alive. The Scots, however, 
were deaf to his persuasions, and he made no headway 
among them. At a Inter date, 1733, inoculation began 
to be practised in and about Dumfries, and oceasionally 
elsewhere, 

In Treland little more was effected than in Scotland. 
Tt was said that 25 inoculations took place between 1723 
and 1725 with 3 fatalities. Dr. Bryan Robinson inoculated 
five children in Dublin in 1725, and was the death of two 
of them, 

Tnoculation met with faint acceptance on the Conti< 
nent. Maitland went over to Hanover in 1724 and 


© Massey's Remarks, p.18 + Schouchzor and Massey. 
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| inoculated Prince Fredorick and eight children of Baron 
de Sehulenberg. In France the practice had been discussed 
Dr. Boyer so far back as 1717 ; and in 1723 the 
ts were recounted in Paris with much en- 
thusissm by Dr. de la Coste, evoking a declaration from 
the College of Physicians,“ that for the benefit of the 
public, it was lawful to make trials of inoculation.” A 
commencement was about to be made in the hospitals 
under the sanction of the Regent, the Duke of Orleans, 
when his death put a stop to the design. Soon after Dr. 
Hocquet published Raisons de Doute contrat’ Inoculation, 
which, coupled with bad reports from England, made an 
end of the project. 
Tea Lonlon journalist had been called upon in 1728 
to report upon Inoculation, he might have written as 


Seven years ago the practice was introduced to this 
ay under powerfal auspices. It was ener! 

a that anyone might have his blood infected wi 
| the virus of smallpox, that a trifling ailment would enue, 
and that thenceforward he would be secure from small- 
| pox in the natural form. Experience rapidly belied 
| these promises. The trifling ailment proved, in many 
cases, a Serious ailment—so serious that physicians tried 
to anticipate and mitigate its severity by a pyrllaiansey 
regimen of bleeding, purging and vomiting. exhaust~ 
| and hazardous is the whole operation, that only sound 
us constitutions are considered fit for it; and 
the delicate and fooble, who require protection most, are 
advised to submit themselves as of old to the ordinary 
course of nature. Moreover, the induced calipaci 
jionally as severe as the spontancous; the pustules 
are multitudinous, and sometimes confluent, with death 
for the issue. Hear may exaggerate the risks of inocula- 
tion, but more are believed to have perished than the 
inoculators are willing to confess. Again, many are not 
susceptible of inoculation, and though the infection fails 
to operate in their blood as desired, thoy do not always 
escape injury: they find their health disordered—are 


=e. 
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rendered sickly and uncomfortable. Worst of all, what 
none at first reckoned on, the artificial ymallpox turns ont 
to be infectious, a ee natural smallpox in those who 
are with the inocul: Thus, the very means taken to 
limit the disease become « cause of its extension, Small- 
pox was more than usually prevalent in Hertford in 
1721, and in London in 1724, and there was fair reason 
to conjecture that it was extensively disseminated by 
inoculation. Lastly, it is doubtful whether even success- 
ful inoculation ts from subsequent smallpox ; for it 
is maintained that some of the inoculated have al 
fallen victims to the natural disorder, In short, the 
preventive appears to have so many drawbacks that it is 
questionable whether it is nob worse than the malady; 
and it is probable that in a year or two it will pass into 
for ‘ulnees in common with many other remedies as 
ighly extolled on early and imperfect acquaintance, 
much might have beon stated and prognosticated in. 
Se y how the prognostic failed to be verified romains to 
told. 








CHAPTER VI. 
REVIVAL OF INOCULATION, 


THe practice of inoculation, thus discredited, revived, 
and not caly revived, but prevailed. Tho revival waa 
lual, and may be said to have acquired definition 
about 1748, under tho powerful approval of Dr. Mead, 
Tn the score of years Kom 1728 to 1748, it is not to be: 
imagined that the practice was abandoned: there were 
—alw & few repeating the attempt to have smallpox 
the penalties of smallpox, but success was not 
ous or encouraging, Inoculation waa introduced 
ition specially clispased to receive it; and it 
allowed to slip for a time under the compulsion 
nifest disaster, haps there never was a 
‘such a taste for dodges in favour of health as the 
of Jast century: the common intelligence was 
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invested in f mage Even Wesley found time to 
dabble in medicine, and to compile a volume of pre- 
aptions for his followers, entitled Prémitive Phy 
@ piquant mixture of sense with absurdity and credulity. 
ety wel ng notin popsich well daly. and sah 
it] well-doing, man} 

of the exsential con: es health meee i 
them. Their physical afflictions were regarded as mys- 

dispensations to be endured with resignation or 
frastrated with medicines. The same attitude of mind 
ig far from uncommon at the prosont day, and many will 
recollect how, ere sanitary science attained repute, ib was 
considered pata to assert that typhus ee hie to 
control, and that cholera might be suppressed; whilst a 
drng to subdue either would be heard of with grati- 
tude, Superstition has rarely had any objection to the 


An incident pazscd over in historics, are ce for more 
inwardly characteristic of the mind of the 15th century 
than a multitude of the suporticialities whorewith their 
pages are cumbered, is that of Joanna Stephens and her 
remedies for the stone. Her cures were so remarkable 
and (on evidence) so indisputable, that o general demand 
arose for the revelation of her secret for the public 
benetit. This revelation Mrs. Stephens agreed to make 
‘on receipt of £5000 as compensation ; and « subscription 
was started, to which Fallows of the Royal Society, 
physicians, noblemen, bishops, ladies, and kindly folk of 
all orders set their names. Such, however, was the 
unanimity and anxiety to possess the Stephens secret, 
that it was pronounced a national concern, and Parlia- 
ment was invoked to supply the requisite funds; whereon 
an Act was passed “for providing a reward to Joanna 
Stephens upon a proper discovery to be mado by her of 
the medicines prepared by her for the cure of the stone.” 
‘The discovery was duly disclosed to appointed trustees, 
one of whom was Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
£5000 waa paid over in 1759; and here we have the 


heads of the precious revelation— 
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My medicines aro » Powder, a Decootion, and a Pill. 
Powder consists of ogg-thells and enails, both calcined. 
The Decoction is mada by boiling oamomile, fennel, parsley, 
and bardock leaves (together with a ball, which consirte of soap, 
‘awine’s cresses burnt ton blackness, and honey) in water. 
‘The Pills consist of maila ealcinod, wild carrot seeds, burdock 
seston, koys, hips and hawea, all burnt to a blacknoss, soap 


oy. 
16th Tune, 1789, 


The public were apparently satisfied with the es 
chase, but with the usual levity of credulity forgot Mrs. 
oo and her marvellous cures in the pursuit of 
fresh nostrums. Fashions in medicine are on a par with 
fashions in dress, and have only occasional reference to 
the permanence and veracity of nature, 

he revival of inoculation in England was stimulated 
by reports from abroad. For instance, in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine it was stated that in 1787 there were 
inoculated in Philadelphia— 





Joaxsa Srernens, 


Monand Women, . . . = « + 88 
Children undertwelve,. > sss OM 
Negro, 1 see CSI che 


and that out of the 128 only ono Negro died. Again, 
in the same magazine for 1738 we read— 

In Barbados in: March Jast there wero upwards of 3000 persons 
Gown fn Whe wmallpos, whore Snoculation Is practised with greall 
success. 

Such jorts, whilst secure from examination, were 
none the less effective over the public imagination. 
There was a report published by Dr. Mead in 1747, 
which derived great credit from his cndorsomont, and 
which continues to be cited to the present day as proof 
for inoculation, but which is a model of convenient and 
circumstantial vagueness worthy of Defoe. Thus Mead's 
story runs— 

‘Che following relation was communicated to mo by a gentleman 
of great credit. Ho was a merchant at St. Christophor's in the 
West Indios, ond in the making of sugar omployed a gront numbor 
‘of wlaves. In one yoar, whet tho snallpox raged with more than 
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onlivary violence in the neighbouring islands, with lis own hands 
he {noculated three hundrod of them, from Avo to sixty years of 
, with such success, that not one of thom died, though most of 
were negroes. And whorens all the Americans suffer this 
brake in u moss terrible manner, yet experivoce shows, thot it 
is morn dangerous when it attacks the natives of Africa.” 
Mead held positions which later and more exact in- 
quiry rend untenable, He would not allow that tho 
pus of sinallpox could communicate any disease but 
smallpox, if taken from a proper subject—a condition 
that required supernatural assistance to fulfil. He main- 
tained that inoculation generated true smallpox, and that 
as no one could have smallpox twice, therefore no one 
could have smallpox after inoculation, and that reports 
to the contrary were not credible. It now goes without 
saying that in this contention Mead was at fault, but at 
the time his confidence was not inexcusable; and whilst 
defending and recommending inoculation, Ne made nd- 
missions which fully justified those who resisted and 
condemned his counsels. Let us not forget that the 
following passage was published in 1747, and was the 
fruit of six-and-twenty years of experience in the besb 
London practice. ‘Thus Mead wrote— 


Tt onght not to be omitted, that boils and swellings under the 
ears in the arm-pits arise more frequontly after the disteroper 
procured by art than after that which comea of ita own accord; for 
this reason, as I supposo, that the venomous mattor is pushed for- 
ward with loss force, which disadvantages Nature makos amonds 
for in this way. 

Thoreforo a possible means are to bo need to ripon such tumours: 
‘of whatever kind thoy nro: if this cannot bo done, they must be 

by incision; and when all the matter is drawn out, the 
body must bo purgod by propor medicinos, which are to bo oftenor 
xepeated in thix than in tho natural dioouso. + 


How just are the judgments of Divine Order! ‘These 
boils, swellings, and turnours, were tho eequenees of the 
violated harmony of the body—of the faithless antici- 
pation, the meddling and muddling with its processex. 


* Medical Works of Dr. Mead, Vol. ti. 146. Edinburgh ed., 1765. 
ibe, po. 
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An extensive series of inoculations took placo in 
1742-45 in the south of England. Smallpox was prevae 
lent in Winchester and adjacent towns, and Dr. a 

freely on whoever resorted to him, In 

mouth, Chichester, Guildford, Peterstield, and Winchester, 
it was said that at least 2,000 were poxed, and that only 
two pregnant women perished, who, as usual, " wore inoem= 
lated contrary to the advice of thoir physician.” Tho ill 
results, wrota Bishop Maddox, “were only such as might 
reasonably bo supposed to havo been worse had those 
operated on had smallpox in the natural way "—sueh 
being the euphemism wherewith boils, tumours, and 
other sequels were accounted for, 

‘The reviving favour for inoculation was indicated in 
ca paragraph from the newspapers of 13th April, in 
1744— 





Feurtaon children, three yoara old, having been inoculated for 

the smallpox in the Foundiing Hospital, Hatton Garden, all with 

succor, tho Governors havo resolved to have ail their children 
inooulntod nt tho namo age. 

An important movement was made in 1746 with the 
opening of a Smallpox Hospital in Cold Bath Ficlds at 
which “the benefit of inoenlation” was offered to the 
poor, At first those who applicd wero taken into the 
house, and nursed through their self-inflicted illness, but, 
the proximity of the veritable smallpox, the regimen, 
and the seclusion were sufficient to deter applicants = 
those, however, who have a hobby to ride grow reckless 
in presence of obstacles, and by-and-by inoculation was 
offered to all comers, who were dismissed to recover and 
diffuse infection in their own homes. 

With the revival of inoculation there was a revival of 
the controvoray as to its lawfulness theologically. Dr. 
Tsaxe Maddox, Bishop of Worcester, preached a sermon 
on behalf of the Smallpox Hospital in St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, on 5th March, 1752,* which excited consider- 


#4 Sermon before the Governors of the Smallpox Horpital, Tania 
Wwit'7 “Tontan 17525 second oft, W758 
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Seite ayaa He showed shee for such an 
i the poor and forsaken of the city—a 
necessity fneontextable. He mentioned on ths remark 
supplies a curious note on the hygiene of the time) that 
ventilators were to be introduced, and it wns ex- 
pected that the access of fresh air might benefit the 
Leesa The return of the Hospital for 1752 showed 
admissions, with 262 recoveries, and 82 deat 
Vee that does not contrast disadvantageously with 
eentury hospitals, fortified with sanitary appliances, 
Be the same year 112 inoculations were etlccted at 
the Hospital. The Bishop had been assured by three 
eminent surgeons that they had inoculated 1500 
with only 3 fatalities, one of them (Sergeant Ranby) 
having accomplished one thousand without a mishap. 
The practice was without doubt lawful, for it averted a 
Aangorous disease, and some risk was inseparable from 
all methods of cure, The practice had already done 
much to lessen smallpox, and, as it became commoner, it 
do eee We orig a the es a a sub- 
scription of £809 for the charity at the subsequent 
dinnor in the Drapers’ Hall. 

The Bishop was singularly at fault in his ascription of 
diminished mortality to inoculation, for, in 1752, smallpox 
was more than unusually rife in the Metropolis, its 
Pe was not unreasonably attributed to infection 

the inoculated. In 1751 the deaths from smallpox 
in London were 998; they rose to 3588 in 1752; declined 
to 774 in 1753; and rose to 2559 in 175+. 

Dr, Doddridge Jent his powerful influence in favour 
of inoculation; and, considering the unqualitied asser- 
tions of medical men as to its benefits and harmlewnoss, 
it cannot be said he was blameworthy, The audacious 
assurance with which many of them bore down ieee 
tion overcame the simple-minded, who argued as if the 
world were constituted after the pattern of their own 
innocent hearts That smallpox frequently followed 
inoculation ie now known beyond dixpute, and yet Dr. 


Kirkpatrick wrote— 
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T have heard myvelf a great many rumoure of the inoeulnted 
being naturally infected aftorwardé, which upon examination 
proved just ag many lies* 

How could women and divines resist such evidence ? 

A voluble antagonist of inoculation was the Rev. 
Theodore Delafaye of Canterbury. He preached a ser 
mon in that city on the 8rd of June, 1753, from the 
text, “ Let us do evil that good may come ” (Rom. iii. 8), 
and published it under the title of Znoculation an Inde 
fensible Pructice. He wax in turn attacked by the 
inoculators, and in 1754 issued A Vindication of 200 
pages, in which he returned more than he received with 
vigour rather than diseretion. His conelusion was— 

Tnocnlation I maintain to be, in a religions and moral view, & 
self-destructive, iniimman, and impious machination, and in 
sical on@ an unreasonable, unnatural, unlawful, most haw 
inoffoctnal, frnitless, nneortain, unnecdssary dovico; in a ward, ® 
practica which nature recoils at, which renkon opposor, and which 
religion condemns. 

We sometimes read that inoculation was denounced 
as Atheism, and we are expected to reprobate or to 
sinile at tho bigotry; and, whilst we may not approve 
of the stigma, we may at the same time recognise the 
honest sense in which it might be affixed. Some who 
tpeke of inoculation as Atheistic felt more vividly 
than they could otherwise describe, that it was an it 
fraction of the deeper sanctity of Nature, where man’s 
hand cannot enter and prosper, and that those who made 
the attempt could have no proper sense of Him in whom 
they lived, and moved, and had their being. Moreover, 
if we are to admit that they who thus expressed them= 
selves are blaneable for excessive vehomence, what are 
we to say of the more numerous party who did not hesi- 
tate to pronounce inoculation a discovery effected in the 
human mind by God himself? If it was reasonable to 
speak of the practice as Theistic, why should it ba 
fanatical to assert the contrary, and maintain that it 
involved a negation of Divine Providence? Dr. Kirke 





























© An Analysie of Inoculation, 2ud 1. 176%, p. 145. 
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Se the syeophancy which was the custom of 
» praised George IL. for “the benevolent, and even 

ition,” which induced him to ‘onise 
“the wonderful and petty Heaven-deseended practice 
of inoculation ;" and extolled “its equal simplicity and 
suecess” a8 demonstrating "to a reflective mind the 
goodness of Providence in making what may be so often 
necessary, so easily accomplished.”* It would not be 
diffieult to cite scores of confessions of gratitude to God 
for inoculation, but to what purpose ? 

What we think good we necessarily ascribe to God; 
and we do well; but much that we think good is other- 
‘Wiso, or is only partially good; and what thon? Why, 
we are undeceived and corrected hy experience. We put 
our notion of what is good to the test of practice, and 
God answers us in the event—justifies, amends, or con- 
founds us, Thus with inoculation. It was fair that 
those who thought it good should refer it to God, and 
thank him for it; and it was equally fair that those who 

it it bad should say it was none of his—that it was 

at variance with his order, and » diseredit to the intelli- 

‘of those who imputed it to Him. How was the 

to be determined? Only by God himself. And how 

would He speak? In the results of experience wherein 
his will would become manifest aifos equivocation. 

Tn 1754 inoculation obtained full recognition from the 
London College of Physicians. It was declared “that 
experience had refuted the arguments urged against the 
Re that it was now more extensively employed in 

gland than ever; and that it was highly beneficial to 
mankind.” The fence of hesitation was thrown down, 
and to be inoculated became the distinction of all who 
wished to be numbered with the eligi and prudent. 
‘That the Circassians were famous for their beauty, and 
that they practised inoculation, was a staple argument, 
and an Irresistible, with a multitude of Englishwomen, 
Opposition was chiefly confined to the lower orders, who 





© Analyse of Inoculation, D: 348, 
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objected to have the inoculated at large among them, 
and in some places threatened to demolish the houses 
where catalca was performed.* Occasionally a medi- 
eal practitioner aequired tation as an inoculator, 
and was resorted to by patients from a distance, and 
his operations were not regarded with much favour by 
his neighbours. Thus the physicians and surgeons 
Newbury, Berks, wers compelled by their townsmen to 
mise to inoculate no one who had not resided in New- 


ae least two years. 
© new practice created much business, and its dis- 
tribution excited some jealousy. Physicians complained 
that surgeons Inoculated without their assistance, and sur- 
ae that apothecaries did so likewise. Dr, Kirkpatrick 
laid down the rule that every rightly conducted inoeu= 
lation involved the employment of physician, surgeon, 
and apothecary—the physician to prepare and preseribe 
for the patient, the surgeon to cut, infuse, and dress, 
and the eects y to make up the medicines. Some, 
however, dis) with all three, and effected their 
own inoculations, A boy poxed fourteen of his sehool- 
fellows in sport, and amateur inoculators, male and female, 
multiplied. As an example of amateur procedure, Dr, 
Kirkpatrick rolates that a gentleman of Kent sont his ser 
vant, Silvanus, a young man, to Mrs, Chapman, at Heath 
field, to be inoculated. He had to ride thirteen miles, and 
arrived hot and fatigued at the house of the inoculatrix, 
‘As he bad taken his preparatory physic at his masters, 
Mrs, Chapman desired him to get ready at once for the 
Sraration: which he begged her to defer as he was in such 
aheat. She replied that he must be inoculated that very 
day, Tuesday, or remain until the following week, for 
Tuesday was her lucky day. The poor fellow allowed 
himself to be persuaded, and was then and there Imocu- 
lated: severe smallpox ensued, and he died.-+ 

us was inoculation revived and established, and 
smallpox with it—established and diffused. 












* Gentleman's Meagaxine, Mareb, 1 
+ Kirkpateick\ dnalpat of Inccala 
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CHAPTER VIF. 
TRIUMPH OF IXOCULATION, 


Tr bavi to pass, according to the boast of Dr. 
» that inoculation was reganied as" the most 


the sim of physicians and patients to reduce the troable 
and hazard of the operation to the lowest terms possible. 
In the words of Dr. Jonner, “ There was bleeding till the 


inoeulators was a 


Promixed to mitigate these rigours, 
themselves in the line of i ity. 
placed Ss in ee ey 


ised sui 
Pega petetan, in Sa and went into tn- 


he operated on 2514 patients. His son, Robert, set up as 
inoeulator at Bury St. Edmunds, where he did a lange 
i ; but a second son, Daniel, was the gonins of the 

He had been acting as assistant to Mr. Buin- 
stead at Oxford, and returned to his father in 1763 
enthusiastic over a new plan of inoculation wheroby the 
time of preparation was to be shortened, whilst the 
patbonts were to live in the open air. Old Sutton 
a 
Daniel 


on a new, safe, and sure method. The speculation 
answered. In 1764 he took 2000 guineas, and in 1765 
his receipts were £6300. His fame thro it 
the country, and so many resorted to him that k 
Beeorereereeya: Us has in 8nd arcupyd tone, 

tice in Kont was also extensive, and he was obliged 


employ assistants, To crown his enterprise, ho kept 
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a parson—the Rey. Robert Houlton, to pulf his skill and 
success, According to Houlton, the business of Daniel 
Sutton during threo years was as follows— 
Inoculated in 1764, . . ~ 1629 
1766, - - aT 
a 1785, 5 || BIB 


18,792 
to which number was added 6000 inoculated by Sutton’s 
assistants, making a total of 20,000, without, said Houlton, 
a single death.” 

‘Sutton was denounced asa yuack, and if to reserve 
as one’s own, and to traffic in what is proclaimed to be 
for the common advantage of mankind, constitutes a 
quack, Sutton was one. Nevertheless, he was su 
and his suecess begot so much jealousy that he wax 
indicted at the Chelmsford quarter sessions, but acquitted 
with the thanks of the grand jury for the lesson he had 
taught the Faculty, 

Mueh ingenuity was exercised in ferreting out Sutton’s 
secret, His secret, so far as it was ony thing, was an 
ie one; and supposing it necessary to infect men's 
blood with variolous pus, and then to operate for their 
recovery, there would be much to say for Sutton’s pro- 
cedure. His patients were obliged to go through a striet 
peeraicry: regimen for a fortnight, during which se 

ind of animal food, with the exception of milk, and 
fermented liquors and spices were forbidden. Fruit of 
all sorts was allowed, unless on days when purges were 
taken. In the course of a fortnight a powdor was thrice 
administered at bed-time, and a dose of salts on the 
succeeding morning. When the days of prperesaa 
were accomplished, the patient was taken to the inoculate 
ing house, where in the public room was found an 
‘of people in various stoges of smallpox. From one of 
these sufferers, the operator selected a pustule to his 
mind, opened it with his lancet, and, turning to the 











* Sermon preached at Ingatestone, 18h October, 1706, in defence 
AInceulation, with App. on the present slate of Inoculation. Lond., tio 





Peseta of all dors were ty too fie Sutton, 
0 contrived to maintain his mystery until he had 
D ‘occasion for it, and lived to recognise a successor 


_ The Sutton regimen, so far as it might be described as 
# coal,” came into general favour, whilst what was called 
the hot regimen of warm rooms, bed, and cordials was 
correspondingly discredited. Contrasting the two me- 
thods, Sir George Baker, writing in 1771, obserred— 

T foand that in the countios of Norfolk, Seffolk, and Exeox, 
saany thocsands ‘of people of all agox anit constitetions, and somo 


of 
‘ith general good execen; at Blandford, in Dorset, ont 


A. famoux incculator was Dr. Thomas Dimsdale of 
Hertford, a Quaker of casy principles, He published in 


+ Medical Transaction, vol. i. art. xix. 
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1766 a treatise entitled The Present Method of Inoculat- 
ing for the Smalipoxr—an exposition of the most aj 

Crane the time, which, by one of those curious 
‘elicities of cireumstance, conferred on him a European: 
reputation ; and in 1781, Tracts on Inoorlation—a re 
cord of his Fatty and adventures at home and abroad. 

Dimsdale dosired to universalise inoculation, but with 
circumspection. He recommended that the inhabitants 
of a suitable district should be dealt with as a whole and 
ae ane the names of a aio be bet and on 
a in day that everyone, who had not had 
shonld bo inoculated.” ‘That the district tou aa 
continue in quarantine for about three wecks, at the end 
of which the danger and the fear of smallpox would 
cease, until an unpolluted generation should afresh 
accumulate. The project was not mere dreaming. Dims- 
dale was a man of influence and energy, and effected 
several complete inoculations of villages and parishes in 
Hertfordshire Sesishog to his plan. In later years, he 
combined banking with medicine, and the firm of Dims- 
dale, Fowlor, wale. of Cornhill originated with him and 

tuntes his name. 
imsdale’s practice lay chiefly among the upper classes, 
to whom he made matters very sicher As he 
wroto— 

Tilo not enjoin any restriction in respect to dint, nor dirmet 
Ensdloines:to'be taken before te ne of operation by pe 
appear to be in a proper state of health. 

He was satisfied with administering a powder on the 
eyening of the day on which a patient was inoculated, 
consisting of calomel, tartar emetic, and crabs’ claws. 

Whilst labouring to popularize inoculation, Dimsdale 
was strongly opposed to the trade therein passing to un= 
pmticiesd baods-—atmnplo, Bafoy and salotary theoghill™ 
asserted it to be. Thus he averred— 

‘Tho misebiofs arising from the practice of inoculation by the 
Mliterate and ignorant are beyond conception. + 











* Tracte on Inoculation, p. 126. + Ibid. p. 107. 








fessor of Medicine and Anatomy in the University of 


Edinburgh. The Faculty of Medicine in Paris had 
Pit 
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ited a commission to inquire into the advant of 
aay which in the Sie e duty peplied oMoanss 
who in produced and publ in 1765 An 
cee oJ ee eeulalion: of F Bato in Scotland. 
le reported @ introduction of the practice 
Maitland in 1726, there had becn 5554 inoculations 

in Scotland with 72 fatalities; that is to say 

about 140 annually with deaths 1 in 78, accordi to the 
confession of the inoculators themselves. Monro further 
stated that the practice was disliked in Scotland as “a 
tempting of Providence,” an unwarrantable risk of life 
for an uncertain advantage. Our present interest, how- 
over, ia in the statistics of deaths from smallpox in 
Eiinburgh for n seriox of twenty yeurs thus adduced by 








1256 | 

Hero we have a piece of valid experience with every 
advantage to the smallpox terrorist : for Edinburgh last 
century was a city contrived as if for the generation and 
perpetuation of smallpox, ‘The population of 55,000 was 
thickly in flats, in houses of many storeys, closely. 

built in lanes and courts—a population densely com- 
ay any in Ew with arrangements for cleanli= 

ness indescribable, at this day perhaps incredible, Yet 
in conditions so propitious to smallpox, we see before us 





+ Monro accounts for the axoeasive mortality of this year hy the 
i in Edinburgh after the suppression of the rel 
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England to die, 21st A 1762. On the west side of 
the north door in Liehtield Cathedral, thore is a female 
Aaure, in marble, leaning on an um inseribed M. Wo ML 
¢ inseription runs— 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY oF 
THE RIGHT MONOURAKEN 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
WIE HAPPILY EETRODUCKD, FROM TURKEY, 
INTO THIS COUNTET, 
TRE SALUTARY AMT OF INOCULATING THE S4ALLPOK, 
CONVINCED OF ITS RFFICACY, 
SS FIRST TRIED IT WITH SUCCESS 
ON TRH OWN CHITT.DACEN, 
AXD TINE HIECOMMENDED TRE PIACTICR OF Tr TO 
WAR FELUOW-CIPIZENS, 
THUS, BY HER RXAMPLE AND ADVIOR, 
WE HAVE SOFTENED TIVE VIRULENCE, AXD 
ESCAPED THE DANGER, OP THIS MALIONANT TIBEARR, 
10 PERPETUATK THE MIMORY OF SUCH WENKVOLRNCE, 
AND TO EXPHESS KH GRATITUDE 
FOR THE MENKVIT SER MEMRKLE WeCKIVED YHOX 
TS ALLEVIATING ANT, 
‘THIS MONUMENT Is ERECTED HY 
HENRIETTA INGE, 
RELACT OF THBGDORK WILLIAM INGE, 150-, 
AND DAUGNTRK OF SI JOS WHOTTESLEY, WAET,, 
IN THE YEAK OF OK LoKD, 
MMOCLEAIX. 


Whilst we do not resort to epitaphs for trath, we may 
discover in them what was taken for truth, or what was 
wished to be taken for truth. We have in the fi ing 
epitaph the legend which has caught the popular fancy, 
and which is likely to survive corrections aoomenagial 
It is the enstom of mankind to identify a common move- 
ment with some prominent or picturesque figure in the 
movement, and to suppress the rest. The practice is 
convenient, but it taints all history with fable, 


Tt may be said that the practice of inoculation met 
with no activo resistance in England during the last 
thirty years of Inst century. How widely and deeply it 
extended it would be difficult to determine. The prow 
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tamu or rsooutarion, 
: epi in rapes Peps 


‘3 Medicine, first published in 1769, 
ne, 0 ce in ne Cea ete His oot ee 
iJ me, ni - 

amon i to refer apn Buchan, but his worl 


wis | peemice ote 
faith in the good sense of Pirin Kot eu 
rere nce to tbe people who appreciated him, 
tation, an Spree beetle el 7 
to uni ise the 
Tn the Downie Madverne of. 1787, be wrote— 
can be utility while the of itin 
Meplis tue lntds of tow’ Bind eu oa paced y ae 
sue kind of operators in our eount an ia Ws avaeion 
we derived it, It had long ago univerval. The fear, 


the prejudices, and the oj is iene ae 
Freily tena srr ber the moet eBectual obstacles to the 


‘Consistently with this opinion, Buchan strongly advo- 
tated domestic practice, saying— 


‘They know very little of the matter, who impute tho mccess of 
inooulstors to any superior wkill, either in cern 

itient or communieating tho divease, | Some of thera, 

from a sarilid desire of 

pretend 


dng the whole practice to themealves, 
$5 hero extraot stacey or am Be for 


they be in a good state of health. 

statement is not the result of theory, but of olwervation. 

few physicians have had more o ties of trying 

do all itn diferent forms, 10 lle appears to mie te 
depend on those generally reckoned important cire 
the body, communicating the Infection by 
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other method, ote., that, for several years past, T have parsuaded: 
patyaia anil sarees 1 pertoria toe entire operation ihansratrese 

Thave known many instances of mothers inoculating thelr ohil- 
drou, and never so. much 





ax heart of one bad 
Comincn mschasios fan, fo my knowledge, perform the operation 
with as good success ax physicians. 


Having described the ordinary method of inoculation by 
incision with a luneot dipped in pus, he goes on to say— 


If fresh matter be aj long enongh to tho skin, thore is no 
occasion for any wound at all. Let a bit of thrond, about half an 
inch long, wet with tho matter, bo immedistely appliod to the arm, 
mui the shoulder and the elbow, and covered with a 
piso ot common sticking-plaster, and kept on for eight or ten days. 

will seldom fail to communicate the disease, 

Tnstead of multiplying arguments to recommend this I 
shall beg leave to mention the case of my own son, nt the time an 
galy ci id. After giving him foo gentle purges, T ordered the nurse 
to is bit of thread which been previously wet with fresh 
matter from a pock, and to lay it upon lis uri, covering it with 
piece of sticking-plaster. This remained on six or seven days, until 
Hwan rubbed off ky accident, At the usual time smallpox mada 

«| ne, and were exceedingly favourable. Surely thi, 
which ii all that is generally necessary, may be done without any 
skill in medisine. 


‘Thus was smallpox mado easy! 

Buchan appealed to the clergy for co-operation as 
inoculators— 

The ms to whom wo would chicfly recommend the porform- 
ance of this operation aro the clergy. Most of them know somo- 
thing SP -N fear! =f them mcf can Reo 
purge, which are all tho qualifications nocessary for the praal 





And as propagandists — 


No set of mon have it no mnoh in their power to ronder the 

tics of inoculntion general ux the clergy, tho grontest opposition to 
it still ariking from. some scruples of conscience, which they alone 
can ramove. [wonld ricommend them not only to andeavaur to 
remove the religious cbjectiona which weak minds have to this 
salutary ice, but to enjoin it as a duty, und to point ont the 
danger of neglecting to make use of » means which Providence has 
‘put in our power for suving the lives of our offypring. Surely anol 

as wilfully neglect the means of saving their chil ‘* 

are as guilty as those who put them to death. 


TRIUMPH OF INOCULATION, thy 


erie rey Ne oe sro this line of 
jjuration a do not cor our preserij 
le lita catch Bei ee ts then are you thar 
mu 


Here is another from Buchan, which with 

is necuracy might apply to Vaccination—is indoed 

t is perpetually to be the truth coneerning 
Vaceination— 

As the Smallpox is now become an lomicnl ditonse in most 
parts of the known world, no other choice romnins but to render 
ies Fogel as possible. ‘This is the only beget tern 
ation now left in our power; and h it ag paradoxical, 
the artificial mothod of communicating the » contd it bo 
rendered universal, would amount to nearly the sme thing as 
rooting it out. It is » matter of small consequence whether » dis- 
ease be entirely extirpated, or rendered so mild as neither to 
destroy life nor hort tho constitution; but that this may be done 
by Inoculation, doos aot now admibofadoabt, The numbers who 

under Inoculation hardly deserve to be named. In the natural 
way, ous in four or five gouorally dios; but by Loculation not one 
of m thousand. Nay, some can boust of having inoculated tea 
Mhouswnd without the los of w single pationt, 

Tn this deliverance, Buchan did not lie, nor did he 
speak for himself alone, but expressed the medical 
opinion of his time, precisely as a physician of to-day 
testifies concerning Vaccination. Yet we all know that 
Buchan was completely at fault, and substituted what he 
wished to be true for what was trae, 

T cannot leave Buchan without a few words in his 
favour, for, according to his lights, he was a worthy 
fellow, and the words shall be his own. He wrote— 

I ata old enough to romomber the timo when the mecess of 
Inoculation was suppoved to be entirely owing to the propan 
of tho body, as it was callod; but I am convinced that such propa- 
ration always han dono, and still docs, moro harm than "Pha 
ody cannot be better prepared to weet a disease, than by boing in 
gy health. Modioine may cure a direaso, but it cannot mond 
good health. When a person onjoys the bloasing of health, he 


ought never to meddle with modieine on any aecount whatever, 









No: nor with half an inch of thread dipped in pox. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
INOCULATION ARKOAD, 


Berone proceeding to relate how Inoculation was suj 
seded and ultimately suppressed in England, it pe 
expedient to make some notes on the prevalence of the 
practice in other lands, 

And first in New England where, as we have seen, 
Cotton Mather had precedence in subjecting the reports 
of enstern inoculation to the test of wostern practice. 
Mather and his coadjutor, Boylston, did not propose to 
make inoculation habitual, but to reserve it pe use in 
epidemics. Sometimes years clapsed in New England 
without smallpox: there were no dense urban popu- 
lations to constitute seats of zymotic disease: and to 
provide perpetually against what was occasional was ob= 
viously unnecessary. Nevertheless the colonists shared 
the common disposition of the time for pottering in 
romediex, and thoir slaves afforded convenient “opba 
tunities for experiments in which temerity had the 
sanction of beneficence, With the Whites, cleanliness, 
ventilation, drainage, and pure water, were conditions of 
accident rather than of providence, but with the Blacks 
life was that of the atye, and the consequences in small- 
pox were thought to be sufficiently accounted for by the 
assertion that PRugecka ‘were constitutionally pre-disposed 
to that disorder. Wherefore the Blacks from Boston to 
the S Main were from time to time remorselessl) 
inoculated, and all of them who afterwards escaped smile 
pox had thoir immunity ascribed to th 

Jonathan Edwards, the prince of Calviniatic divines, 
was killed by inoculation. There was an epidemic of 
smallpox in New Jerscy, and, for security, Edwards wag 
inoculated. The result was the generation of smallpox 
in a severe form, of which he died, 22nd March, 1758, 
in his 54th year, In search of a superfluous safety was 
he slain. A man of the age of Edwards had little to 
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Le fu with frankincense. In setting fort 
Professor Waterhouse of Meet ee) 

chusetts, observed ina letter to Dr. Haygarth of Ches 
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action of 

Draiars Siet mass with xmailpor in New Enghod, 

persuade ives that we have some pretensions of knot 
laa pepe ‘= 
During the war with England, smallpox broke out in 
the American army, and icsortation I gaia toes ro 
sorted to that searcely a man escaped the lancet. Wash- 
ington had his New England soldiers inoculated ab 
Cambridge in 1776, and it was difficult to find men to 
keep over the sick; that is to say, men who had 
through smallpox and were not considered liable 
to infection, a curious evidence of the rarity of the 


Cotton Mather’s triumph over Boston was completo— 
complete beyond his intention; for it came to be as 
thoroughly inoculated as any town in these days is 


* Humpheioa's L4fe of General Putnam, p. 151. 


Ss 
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vaccinated. Dr, Waterhouse, writing on 28th October, 
1788, eaid— 

‘Wo find that in 1762 thoro ware but 170 porsons lisblo to «mall- 
pee Boston, and in 1764, when there was o goncral inoculation 

tho town, I question whethor thore was a quarter of that number 
that did not receive tho infection vid nature vel artis. 1n the 
ous 170, ‘77, and "78 they inoculated A pretty frealy the 

ito. ‘Dwo days ago, I waa at tho roviow of part of the militia of 
the county of Suffolk, and of 520 mon, I scarcely think there were 
thet alps ty ms ef noua and vf 390 reo 
ox by meant of in on} and of 
a wee! emer ek in the county of Middlosex, there was not & 
ter tion of the same age liable to take the disenaa. 
ince 1764 dread of smallpox his logsened considerably; and 
since 1778 we moot the disorder with as little foar as any people 
yon ean mention, 

ms another letter, dated 15th October, 1787, the Doctor 
said— 

Ido not believe there is at mt a single person infected 
seaslipod ia all the four New England Govercensnie, that la Bi 
‘one in a rnillion of poople.® 

However it may have been elsewhere, inoculation was 
conducted in Boston with a formality and deliberation 
that might have satisfied Dimsdale himself. There was 
an inoculation hospital erected on Sewell's Point, whieh 
juts into Charles River, remote by a mile and a half from 
the common road, and situated in pleasant grounds with 
trees and walks, Throe weeks were devoted to inoeu- 
lation and the subsequent sickness, and before dismissal, 
wrote Dr, Waterhouse— 

‘Tho pationte aro washed all over in soup ends, then rubbed with 
brandy, nnd lastly washed in vinegar they pat on frosh elothes, 
and tury those they wore during their stay in the hospital. But 
even thon they ara smoked and fumigated with sulphur in the 
smoako-houso, which ix abont twice tho size of a common santry: 
box. This smoke-house has a hole in its side for the patient to 

mt bie hend out of during the operation. Although this seems 
idable on paper, yet patients submit cheerfully, and with no 
slight marriment. 

* These lettars of Henjamin Waterhouse, M.D., Professor of Physio 
at Cambridge, Mas, appear in Hayyacth’s Plan to Katerminate Smalls 
pox, Landon, 1793, 
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between the tio is so remarkable that the most incredulous xniast 
‘be convinced. 


‘con! 

4, | aot to the asserted ingemination of other 
diseases no instance of the kind has ever 
been produced. Persons have been inoculated with variolons 
matter taken from afflicted with venereal disesee, yet they 
have received no infection eave that of amallpox only. 


who were disposed to be satistied, and inoculation 
the fashion among the scientific and enligh % 
Tronchin, a well-known inoculator, was summoned from 

va. to Paris in 1756 to operate upon the children of 
the Duko of Orleans, and his succoss was pronow 
decisive. Nevertheless inoculation did not extend beyond 
people of leisure and culture, and in 1763 an outbreak of 
smallpox in Paris made an end of the practice, Am in- 
quiry was instituted by the authorities, and the evidence 
loft no doubt that the epidemic had been diffused, if it 
did not originate, with the artificially poxed; and inoeu= 
lation was thenceforth prohibited in vis, Any citizen 
who was resolved to have the induced disease had to 
retire to country quarters. 

Here we may observe that the confidence of the in- 
oculator was grounded on tho assumption that whoever 
had once passed through smallpox, whether natural or 
artificial, could never again contract the disease, Never- 
tholess the inoculated did contract the disease, and the 
disaster was uniformly accounted for as due to some 
imperfection in the inoculation, Thore were also in- 
stances of smallpox after smallpox, but these, too, were 
discredited; the first smallpox could not have been small- 
pox, but chickenpox, measles, or some other eruptive 
disorder, There was a conspicuous confutation of these 
evasions in the case of Louis XV. Ho had smallpox 
unquestionably in his 14th year, and of unquestionable 
amallpox he died in 1774 in his G4th year. Notwith- 
standing, the assertion was perpetuated that there was 
no possibility of smallpox after smallpox, and it was 
only wlien it became necessary to maintain the eredit of 
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communication of mnallpox are here practicable; aud we believe: 
ff) liald ous sokicn ta: wdvioe, anil to sicrple Treceolleretedl 
‘which must not, nor sren seem to be, oppremive to the 
citizens. 

This glimpse into old Geneva is not only instructive 
a8 concerns inoculation, but it is another exposure of the 
monstrous fable that represents European cities as de- 
cimated with smallpox until Jenner's advont as saviour 
—a fable that vanishes like smoke whenever brought 
into contact with matter-of-fact, 

Tnoculation was introduced to Rome and Florence 
during « severe epidemic in 1754; and attention 
drawn to the remedy, it discovered that the Italian 

try had long practised voluntary smallpox just ae 
Tia the peasantry of Wales and the aghien is of Seot- 
land. In Spain inoculation made little headway: in the 
words of Moore— 

Somo inoculations were effected in a few trading citiee, which 
Haralien, nod fom ihe ditiyued inustion of the Spaniards, 

uration, an © shod inaction of the 
inoculation was soon relinquished; and no other country re Earopa 
haa suffered so little from smallpox.* 

In Holland and Denmark inoculation acquired a cer~ 
tain vogue among tho upper classes, and in 
the like was true toa less extent. In Sweden inoculation 
was encournged by the Court, and Dr. Schultz was 
deputed to visit the London Hospital, His report was so 
favourable that in 1755 inoculation houses were opened 
in soveral parts of the kingdom, and the bonefits of the 
practic: were commemorated by a medal in 1757—0 
curious trophy of illusion under prepossession. 

Perhaps the most notable event in the story of inoeu- 
Tation was its introduction into Russian: how it wag 
brought about is thus deseribed by Mr. Morley— 

‘As soon ns Catharine came into power (1762), she at once applied 
herself to make friends in this powerful region [French lotters and 
philosophy]. It was a matter of coureo that she should begin with 
the omnipotent monarch ab Ferney. Graceful verses from Vollnire 














+The History of the Smalipecr, By Tames Moore, Tandon, 1815. P. 288. 
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were as indispensable an ornament toa crowned hoad asa diadem, 
anil Catharine answered with compliments that were ror Cha 

2 tomy of leks tn by hd pea To ber hd at Int bethtaes 
herself that n ie gle eegas Jover of mankind #0 much us 
the introduction of inoculation dy the s great Hospi; 0 aie soshe sens 
He Dr. Disnedalo feom Englond, 

in her own sacred person.* 

One day in the summer of 1768, at his house in Hert- 
ford, Dimsdale received an unexpected message from 
Pouschin, the Russian minister in lon, to wait 0 
sn and in his presence he learnt that ho was required 

proceed at once to St, Petersburg to inoculate the 
ose Spray was of course Some hesitation about 

Bapre so long a journey, but Pouschin had been 
erat to overcome all obstacles. What would the 
Doctor require in the way of Lena The Doctor 
discreet ieee that he would leave that to her 
rab ad Majesty, whoreon Pouschin handed him £1000 

to pay his way to St. Petersburg. Dimsdale summoned 
his con from his medical studios in Edinburgh, and the 
two set off for the North on the 28th of aise 

At St. Petersburg Dimsdale was received with every 
mark of respect and liberal hospitality. He was intro- 
duced to the Empress, who was char; and gracious ; 
and he was instructed to make the ee preparations 
for the serious duty before him, He had to find pus, 
and to obtain pus he had to lay bands on a suitable 
sufferer from smallpox—a task which proved by no means 
easy. Having discovered a case to his mind, he had then 
to overcome an obstinate objection to the abstraction of 
yirus. He had, at the same time, to find a couple of 
healthy young men, who had not had smallpox, on whom 
to ralse kecondary virus, for the Empress could not be 
© to run the risk of smallpox without mitigation. 
His frst nttompt was «complete failure, and he had to 

report seorningly. to his expectant patient. Catharine 
eaed bi ‘is report with philosophical equanimity, and left 





+ Disleret and the Encylopadine, By Joh Morley. Vol, p. 14 
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him to try again. At last ho was successful, and ab the 

of Cxarscoe Selo on Saturday, 11th October, 1768, 
the Empress swallowed five grains of perc ee 
and late on Sunday evening Dimsdale inocul ee 
with fluid matter by one puncture in each arm. She 
well. From the time of the inoculation to the commence 
ment of the eruption, she walked every day for two or 
three hours in the air, and, on the Ist November, 
she returned to St. ane | in perfect food health, 
to the great joy of the whole city."* The Grand Dake 
was inocul on the 30th October, and by the 22nd 
November had “perfectly recovered. 

The Em having played, the nobility had to follow 
suit, and jale was requested to proceed to Moscow 
to take therm in hand; but at this time thero was a new 
difficulty. ‘There was said to be no stuallpox in Moscow, 
and as Dimsdale could not inoculate without fresh virus, 
he had to inoculate two girls in St. Petersburg, designing 
so to time their disorder that he should arrive with them 
in Moscow in prime condition for business. One gitl was _ 
a failure, and mishaps and delays on the sledge journey 
almost made a failure of the other. He did, however, 
reach Moscow in time enough to communicate the re- 
quisite infection to fifty patients, and in Moscow he 
remained for two months operating and playing the lion, 
Then he set off for home, and on his route through St. 
Petersburg found Catharine suffiring from pleurisy, for 
which he bled her, drawing eight ounces of imperial blood. 
Then came the reckoning. In substantials he had— 











iil ip not English easah, and 
‘A wiaporb gold enulf-box sot with diaraonds for Mr. Dimedale. 
Tn honours he had the appointments of— 


Speer ta une Euspertal Maj 1 
lajeety ; and 
Bison of the Homan Empire with descent of title ta hie 
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It wasa barbarian’s style of recompense, paid undor 
the eye of ae Tt cost Catharine nothing, for it is 
subjects who sufler for the extravagance of despots. 

i lo had plans for the systematic inocalation of 
Russia, but they resulted in little. Catharine's purpose 
wae suiliciently served in the display she had made; and 
possibly she came to consider Dimsdale an appendage of 
that deosiver Voltaire, whose busts, that had adorned 
her saloons and corridors, were by her orders thrown into 
the cellars whon the French revolution opened her eyes 
to the consequences of French philosophy. 

Tn perusing the literature of inoculation, nothing im- 

a ier, ene by sanitary science, so much 
as the manner in which smallpox was regarded as some~ 
thing like hail or lightning that might be averted, but 
eould not be prevented. So far, T have not met with 
even a hint in that literature that amallpox was cither 
induced af unwholesome modes of life, or that it could 
be avoided by wholesome modes. In conjunction with 
this blindness was the amazing assumption of the inocu- 
lators, that every one inoculated was to be placed to their 
eredit assayed from smallpox ; as if (granting inoculation 
to be prophylactic) smallpox was ever a universal epi- 
demic, and as if multitudes did not pass through hfe 
without smallpox before inoculation was heard of. The 
true problem to be set and solved in all epidemics, 
whether of influenza or smallpox, is why some are sus- 
ceptible and some insusceptible, and whether it is not 
practicable so to modify conditions as to carry over the 
susceptible to the ranks of the insusceptible. 
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conflict of authorities what is to be said? Tt is true that 
if we select what evidence we like, and call it sound, and 
Teject what we dislike, and call it unsound, we m: 
anything; but it is also true, that if wo are to be fettored 
evidence we shall stand paralysed amid contradictions, 


we ce eae no porate experience, we = es 
mu t from the correspon practice ina- 
tion. , What is commoner than for vaccinators to 
assert, that nevor within their sphere of observation have 
they witnessed « single case of injury resulting from 
Vaccination—not_ one! Subject any dozen ordinary 
titioners to judicial examination, and thoy would 
us testify with scarcely a note of variation. On the 
other hand, tako any dozen mothors of families, especially 
from among the poor, and they would tell of illness, dis~ 
easo, and death following the vaccinators’ lancets. 
Men are more or less competent and honest, and the 
women likewise, and how shall we account for their vari- 
ance? In the first place, the men have been drilled from 
the outset of their profession into the conviction that 
Vaccination is absolutely harmless, and if any disaster 
follows, it is coincidence, not consequence. Occasionally 
& practitioner of more vigorous intelli, than the 
average, like Mr. Henry May of Birmingham, sees what 
the mothers see, but does he report accordingly? Not 
atall In Mr, May's own words— 


A doath from Vaccination occurred not long ago in Bay pescldeey 
and although I had not vaccinated the child, yot in my desire to 


preserve Vaccination trom reproach, T eanitied all mention of i 
my certificate of death.” 


Mr, May recognised the fact and concealed it: a duller 


* Birmingham Metical Restew, January, 1874. 
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Th this aad of medicine (Edinburgh) 
sared, wou get ma Ce pac 

The resistanes to Vaeeination was almost entirely con- 
fined to the resistance of inoculators, who were too deoply 
comproimised by their own disloyalty to Nature, to make 
saad reaistanca. were steadily borne down by 

the vaceinators, many of whom had been energetic in- 
oculators, and displayed the usual ardour of states in 
condemning what they had formerly ap; 
when we consider how Inoculation was commended for 
its slficiency and harmlessness by the same medical 
authorities who, within a year or two after Jenner's 

10, Crores the ico for he fetes, 

paadangen, their iversation a ttl ort 

shameless, Dr. Letina had eect entecealaday? yet on 
2nd July, 1805, he felt warranted in writing— 

‘What havo not the abettors of Variolous Inoculation to answer 
for? ‘To shoot a doxen or two innocent ak ad in the ES 
trots of London would not bo half so injurious as atirwing 
tmurdorors to kill tho rising gonoration, the futuro hope of the 
State, Nothing can show tho «uj anaes i) eotats of the 
Government more than logalising 


How far the conquest of the inoculators by the vac 
cinators had advanced, aj in a debate in the 
House of Commons in 1806, when Wilberforce ur; 
that Inoculation should be suppressed, or at lonst that 
those who insisted on TuRRaiesien should be compelled 
to place their patients in quarantine. Mr. Windham 
admitted the scandal of wretched and migcrable subjects 
of Inoculation being curried about in the streets, but 
he hesitated to recommend coercive logislation until 

n had been fully tried and had failed, Dr, 
— MP. for Hereford, took occasion at the same 
time to run with the hounds Inoculation, he said, was a 
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frequent cause of distiguroment and of death in its 1 
awful form; it was a magnzine of the most 
evils; a magnifier of mortality; and a means of 
ducing scrofuls, a more dangorous and pornicious di 
than smallpox itself—facts which it would have n 
more ereditable to have proclaimed when Inoculation was 
in fashion. It is so easy to kick when a foc has fallen, 
and where all are kicking. Hurnan nature is never so 
jicable as when thus en, . 
@ question of restraining Inoculation came 

before the House of Commons in 1807, when the 
of inceulating out-patients at the London di n 
and bespitals was on ically condemned. “I think 
that the legislature,” said Mr. Sturges Bourne, “would 
be as much justified in taking a measure to prevent this 
evil by restraint, as a man would be in snatching a fire- 
brand out of the hands of a maniac just as he was going 
to set fire to a city.” 

No one was more eager to suppress Inoculation 
force than Jenner himself, and in July 1807, he aot 
an interview with the Premier for the purpose. Ina 
letter to Dr. Lettsom he thus describes his mortifieation— 

‘You will be sorry to hear tho romult of my interview with the 
Minister, Mr. Peroaval. I solicited this honour with the sole view 
of inquiring whother it was the intention of Governmont to give 
check to the fieentions manner in which Smallpox Inoculation is ak 
this time condueted in tho metropolis. T instanced the m 
it occasioned in language as forcible ns T could utter, and sho 
Khim clearly that it was the grent source from which Sue poll of 
smallpox was disseminated h the country as well ns through 
we town. But, alas! all T mid nvailod nothing, and the speckled 
monster ia etill to hnve the liberty that the Stnallpox Hospital, the 
Golusions of ag ie bn! ree ee hemes = the a 
gaided poor, can ive him. T caunot express to you 
pein oad enypclokenene T felt at this inn * 

We are not accustomed to regard politicians of Poreo- 
val's order as favourable to liberty ; and yet it is refresh. 
oye tein in even the Tories of the Georgian age a 
jealous regard for the personal freedom of Englishmen, 
and a hearty contempt for the plausible quacks who 
were always contriving to cireumscribe it. Percoval was 
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not to Vaccination, but he would not consent to 

vive ib an illicit advantage over Inoculation. Lf it were 

good thing it was asserted to be, it might be left to 
prevail by renson of its own quality. 

Under medical and social pressure, the practice of Ino- 
culation at public institutions was gmdually abandoned, 
On Sth My 1808, the inoculation of out-patients was: 
discontinued at the London Smallpox Hospital, but not 
until 20th of June, 1522, did the imoculation of in- 

tients cease. In 1816 the Colleges of ns of 

don and Dublin pledged themselves against the prac 
tice, A formal attempt at coercive legislation, 
called for, was at last made by tho directors of the 
National Vaccine Rstablishmont. ‘They framed and pro- 
moted a bill, which was introduced to the House of 
Lords in 1813 by Lord Boringdon, but it was ignomini- 
Se ea in I814—a choies example of grand- 
motherly legislation. Among its provisions was the 
enactment that whenever an inoculation took place, the 
el an of the parish should receive notice, and that 
pail ages should be displayed from the house where thé 
i heed Jay! As Earl Stanhope observed, instead of 
ing ® measure of humanity, it would, if passed into 
law, be one of the most troublesome, inconvenient, and 
ischievous ever enacted. 

Tn the discussion on this foolish project, Lord Eldon 
Pointed out that the common law was already sufficiont 
to urrest the exposure of sufferers from infectious dis- 
ease; and acting on the hint the Vaccine Establishment 
Siete a woman, 27th April, 1815, for carrying her 

joculated child covered with pustules through the 
streets of her neighbourhood. Evidence was adduced 
that sho had thus infected eleven persons with smallpox 
of whom Bey had died. The Court of King’s Bench 
pronounced her conduet illegal and criminal, but as it 
‘was tho first prosecution for such an offence, she was let 
off with a sentence of three months’ imprisonment. 

A practice thus banned could not long survive in 
England, and by and by a medical man who would con- 
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from the last seventy years of the century, and observe 
peeemeass te soe rentira mortality, and to that from 
vers— 





Again, lot us take twelve years when the death-rate 
from smnallpox was at its lowest, Here they are— 





241,896 


We thus see that in twelve years when the death-rate 
from smallpox was highest, as many died of fevers as of 
ts j and in twolve years when the death-rate from 

Ilpox was lowest, there died thrice as many of fevers 
as of smallpox. Again, we have to remark, that, on an 


pox. 
t paswod in which a fourth of 

lown to Convulsions—that is, to babes killed by 

pee feeding. In 1772 (the worst 
‘om! 


to Convulsions, the total mortalii 
Now I have no wi 
Lin of last century, nor even to set 1797, when 
|, against 1796, when 3548 died. T to none 
dotestation of stnallpox as s preventible and 
disgraceful affliction. Lot so much pass for 
but do not let us in any Sco OE aaa ee 
eyes and reason and rave like manises. If smallpox: 
bad, fever wero worse, and as both had a common 
why should wo make a wanton and unscientific dist 
tion between them ? 










‘That smallpox should have been constantly present in 


London thy out Inst century was in nowise 

invite and is A 
fevers, I pholl rofer to their food and drink 
and would now call attention to the fact that were. 
& ‘fig nace genoration almost beyond present-day 
belief. 
wang 






Cowper did not violate credibility when be 


Gllpin’s spouro raid to her dour, 
Fe anigh welled we have beoa 


These twice ten tedious yours, yet we 

No holiday have seca. 
‘They had no roady moans of locomotion, and indeed: 

did nov think of frosh air and exercise. An aj 

or maid from the country entered London was im- 

mured a in a prison, We know how the lower orden: 

in our own time huddle ther like pigs, unless so far 

44 rostenined by lodging-house law, but middle-class 
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Londoners a cont utilised their apartments, with 
more decency pes bt with equal ignorance of the 
virtue of oxygen. The Londoners were a densely com- 
community, and at night the strects and lanes of 
were almost. as thickly tenanted as a man-of-war, 
but without benofit of somnir, A Quaker told mo that 
he served his apprenticeship to a grocer in Cheapside 
between 1786 can 1793, that the Nis waa opened at 
seven in the morning and closed at ten at night, that he 
under the counter, that hie ablutions were limited 
to his countenance, and that he never went out except to 
rege eat Days; adding, that he had no sense of 
pak ly dealt with; it was the custom of the time, 
and he was as his fellows, Memoirs of the 18th century 
prove that ho ors the simple truth. Bishop Wilson of 
lcutta records that he served in the house of a silk 
morchant in Milk Streot from 1792 to 1797, that he was 
occupied from six or seven in the morning till eight at 
rie ; that there was aiEpNy at 830, followed by prayers, 
that all went to at ten, An apprentice in the 
same house said that he never put on his hat for weeks 
together, and that more than 6 years elapsed before 
his first holiday was granted. William Cobbett in 1783 
fot into a lawyer's office in Gray’s Inn where, he relates, 
“T worked like a galley slave from five in the morning 
till eight or nine at night, and sometimes all night long. 
T never quitted this gloomy recess except erountins 
when I ally took a walk to St, James's Park.” Such 
instances might be multiplied to any extent; and in 
short it comes to this, that the Londoners of last century 
lived from year to yoar in thoir houses, and had no out- 
door exercise. If they were careless about air, they 
‘were equally careless about light, and, but for the cost of 
candles, might have disregarded it altogether. Water 
was chiefly brought from wells or conduits, and was 
used sparingly; and it is needless to add, there were no 
water-closets. Even in well-ordered households, stenches 
were dreadful; and where there were slatterns, the eon- 
dition of affairs may be faintly imagined. Horrible 
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this connection how Professor Waterhoano, of 

ardent inoculator, had to write in 1787— 
beliove there ix 
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much the same in eres and workhouses. "TI have 
seen above forty children,” Dr, Buchan, fr epee 
Jaeus epactaneat all the wi ‘ile they had this disease, 
ee any of them being samitted to ‘breathe the fresh 
The same course was pursued with other fevers, 
=A the eflluvia of the sick-room was 
‘Take this instance from Jenner's own household. 
nephew, Henry, and a maid-servant, were seized with 
typhus, and Jenner wrote— 

‘The stench fom tho poor gic exo ereatas to fil the house wit 
putrid vapour; an remove by means 
ea facia coi Ho acs wijanent okies marcia 

Indood, the cloanlinoss and ventilation we consider so 
salutary were sedulously avoided, ae air was account- 
ed specially cious, and occasionally when the 
afflicted with amallpox, were mata to the weather, 
astonishment was expressed that, instead of death 
was the issue. It is related in Hutchins's History of 
Dorset that Blandford was burnt down in 1781, and 
several patients in smallpox wore laid under the archos 
Bee pe ah pen obscetiages and, to, tie: general 
aarpite, all got well pete sh many had died in their 

before the fire. John Birch a London surgeon of 
high repute, writing in 1514, sums up the case for us on 
head in saying— 

Toonsider the natural smallpox w mild disente, and only rendervd 


ant by nulslakos in nursing, in diet, and in tmodiclne, aud 
Sees ‘wfc last ibe ina ot boat ten 
ace 


disorders. 

It would hardly be too bold to say, thnt the fatal treatment of 
this disease, for two centuries, by warming the chamber, and by 
stimulating and beatin; cordisla, wae the onuse of two-thirds of the 
mortality which ensued. 

We now come to an interesting question. If the 
onder rofers to the list of twelve years of greatest small- 
pox, und to the list of twelve years of least smallpox in 








a Life of Jenner, vol. 1, pI 
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London, it will be observed that the of least small- 





years: 
in the last uarter of the century, and 
ebea tate tien 


“take the last ninet of the centi and ee, 
dled in Londob 6€ emullpa 


shall find that there of smallpox in the: 
thirty years— 
From 1711 to 1740 inclusive ... --- 65383 
VWs tol770 we ve 63,308 
17711800 =, on wee 57,268 


‘wo see, that the number of deaths was greater in 
thirty by 2075 than in the second thirty 


du 
ty. 
during which Inoe: 
most prudent familics.* We aro therefore unjustly 


‘These figures leave no doubt that smallpox is 
, and we claim that the decrease is due to our 


The deerease was certain, but T cannot allow that it 


;" but there it abides. It is hard for those 

t Jenner as tho saviour of mankind from 

to have it shown that Londoners, at least, were 

ip ‘of salvation before his intervention ; but facts, 

"alas! are cruelly unkind to theorists, sentimentalists, and 
Wpedeks of all sorta. In the words of Dr. Farr— 

‘Smallpox attained its maximum mortality after Inoculation 

a ‘The anual deaths from alos from 1760. tra7T) 

‘on af average 2525. In the next twonty yours, 1780 to 1790 

Meclined to 1740, The disenso, thorefore, begun to grow lex 





Adams in Medical Journal, 1810, p. 31. Dr. Gregory in 
de Eroplice Fevers, 1843, cies and cudorses this angumieats 
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the stntswess of tress he gearel lajweveneat ot Seal fea 
in) 

taking place.”* 
Peete acreeee of wenalip towards the close of the cen- 
cs La was “the general improvement 
at alte then taki lace, but to what was that 
vernent aye “No marked improvement had been 
‘ited in the arrangements London— 


why then this ‘change for the better? My answer is, 
pete AEE a oe UT 


¢, in his famous Besay of Health and 
aoa life, Tipe wablished in 1724, says— uf 

There is no shronioal distemper whntsoover more 
obstinate, and more fatal in Britain, than the Surry taken in ts 
‘general extent. 

And more than fifty years afterwards, in 1783, we 
have Dr. Buchan pearing Xanilar testimony— 

‘The disease most common to this country is the Scurvy. Ono 
finds o dash of it in almost every family, and in some tho taint ix” 
very 

Tt is scarcely necessary to cite authority for what was 
80 generally awa and confessed; but rf this question 
of smallpox and its prevention we have to deal with 
ad y who ay Pest A Balannear’ of an vain weet 
who argue as if what lahined ake tooaays icy always 
were; and who contend that as there was more small 
in London before Jenner than since Jenner, therefore 
Jenner must be the cause of the diminution. Tt is 
nocessary to condescend to such feeble folk. 

‘The cause of the general scorbutic habit of the people 
was widely by medical men, and 
merely repeated their common opinion in ae 

A disonse so general must hare a general cause, 

80 obviour as eet Prete) animal food “Tree wd bythe 
‘nativos of this island, ® proof that Scurry 


* Article, * Vital Statistios : Epidemics," in M‘Cullooh's Statistical 
Account of the British Sepire. 
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case, We are in of no remoly for 
rap ialebrapty hmm ae] oly for that divease equal to 

Cheyne said much tho sume at the carlier date, He 
complained that the upper classes themselves 
with animal food, and slaked their thirst with wine, 
“whieh is now [1724] become common as water, and the 
better sort scarce ever dilute their food with any other 
liquor.” Beer bad the piace of wine among the middle 
and lower orders. In the words of Buchan— 

‘The English labourer Hvos chiefly on bread, which boing secom- 
panied with othar dry, and often alt food, fires his blood and ox- 
sites an unquonchabio thirst, no that his parpetnal ory is for drial 

He adds— 

Tf men will live on dry bread, poor clos, salt butter, linafled 

2, and such like pareliing food; they will find their way to the 
alehouse—the bane of the lower orders, and the source of half the 
Doggary in the nation. 

Were we to say that the diet of the English for the 

cae part of Inst contury consisted of Bread, Beef, and 

T, we should not go far wrong. The London bread 
was then, as now, poor stuff; “spoiled,” says Buchan, *to 
plies the eye, artificially whitened, yet what most pre- 
‘er, and the poorer sort will eat no other.” Whenever it 
could be obtained, beer was the beverage that wont with 
bread, and was drank by young and old. Salt beef and 
mutton, bacon, salt. fish, and butchers’ offal completed 
the dictary of the multitude. The feeding of beg! in 
hard seasons oxercised the beneficent severely, for the 
baker's bill often went far to exhaust the working-tan's 
earnings. 

Tt was easy to recommend the rich to get rid of their 
Scurvy by a resort to vegetable food, but to the peor 
with thelr obstinate prejudices, shiftlessness, and ignor- 
Ance, such a sagt rms was a sort of mockery, 

cliverance, however, came in « form recommended 
Ploasantness and economy, namely, in the potato. Ib ix 
true the tuber had been known long before, but not as 

Teal = 











aa pune Medicine, Chap, vi, Concerning the Diet of the Com 
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free and ordinary consumption. Toward 
the century it was discovered that potatoes 
cheaply in large quantities, pupply 
d 1 together. Women and chil 
joiced in the new food, whilst the benevolent 
in liberal accession to the poor man’s fare. 
a point of duty with Lord and Lady Bountiful 
mend the culture and consumption of potatoes 
everywhere; and to sec how far the substitution of 
potatoes for bread had extended early in the nineteenth 
tentury, we need only refor to the of Cobbett, who 
the change with unwearied virulence as a de~ 
ition of humanity. Certainly potatoes are inferior 
bread in nutritive value, but in food we have to look 
for more than mere nutriment; and the general use of 
the potato went far to purify and ameliorate the blood 


of tho English peopl. 


: 


BB 
a 


2 
fi 


fa 


Thave often urged the following urgument when too numerous 
a haa been thrown in my teeth, as ona of the ill effects 
‘to attend vaceination. Who would have thought century 
‘a0, that providence had in store for us that nutritious and excellent 
Yogolable, the potato—that ready mado loaf, as it were, which is 
in hi fection in the gurden of the cottager than in 
ly mani il of the mun of opulence, 
And again to Worthington, 25th April, 1810— 
What a gift from Heayen was this extraordinary vegotable—o 
feady wade loaf; reserved. too, till the hour wheo poyulation, it 
these realras at least, began first to increase; and then coming wo 
wearcely know how. Away with Malthus and bis droary spocula- 
tlona! The skies aro filled with benevolence, and let population 
it may, let us not distrust and suppose that men 
will ever pick the bones of cach other.” 
__ Nor wns the chango in the poople’s diet limited to the 
introduction of the potato; with it came tea, Of course 


* Baron's Lift of Samer, vol. th. pp. $48.and 410. 
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contract cowpox was ee to smallpox in averting 


® subsequent attack 
inoculation with smallpox was the custom of the n 
and if infection with Pid prevented emallpss 
should not inoculation with cowpox do so as el 

as inoculation with smallpox? The intelligence requisite 
to reach conclusion 80 obvious was not great, and 
therefore it was no cause for surprise that when Jenner's 
claim ax originator of Vaceination was brought forward, 
his priority should be disputed from several quarters ; as 
by Boe jarain Jesty of Yetminstor, who inoculated his 
wife sons with cowpox in 1774; by Nash of Shaftes- 
bury; Mra Rendall, and others. Jenner was not insen= 
Aible to the foree of these claims, but ovaded them under 
the plea that there wax cowpox and cowpox, and that he 
had discovered and defined the right sort. 


smallpox. In the second place, 
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them. 

The chapter of the wonderful is not exhausted ; yet 
greater t! remain. Says Baron, and recollect = 
year was 1780 and Jenner aged 31— % 

Joaner was riding with Gardner, an the road between Glouses 
ter and Bristol, near Nowport, when the conversation essai 
whieh I have sade mention. He wont over tho history 


of oowpox ; stated his opinion as to the origin of this affection from 
‘ed the boris; apooified the different sorts of disease whiaht 
attacked the tilkem whon they handled infected cows; dwelt 
tigen the variety whieh aflarde! protection against smallpox} 
th deep and snaious emotion mentioned his hope of balng. 
to that varioty from one Iruman being to another, til bo 


tal stentanted the practice all over the globe, to the total 
oxtinetion of smallpox "— 
Which is to sny, that in 1780, Jenner, aged 31, had 
arrived at the conclusion which he offered to the world 
in 1798 at the mature age of 49; and in the meanwhile 
allowed mankind to perish from smallpox, he having 
their salvation in his hands! 
‘The miraculous conversation, says Baron, was con- 
eluded by Jenner in words to the following effect— 
Gardner, I havo most important matter to 
whiah T frfaly bales will prove of essential beneSt to the pee 
race, I know you, and alonid not wish what I have ststed te be 


© Thu daweribed by Gardaor, Baron's Life of Sewer, p. 1 
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‘brought into oonversstion; for stould anything untoward are 
in ra it T shonld be made, ion! 
Write set, of ridigolewfor'T azn tis Soar hey al 
Gardner, Jenner's friend, who pleyed the part of alter 
ego in the asseveration of an ly date for Vaccination, 
‘was a dealer in wines and spirits, Charity believeth all 
things, but even charity would exhibit a yeeptical coun- 
tenance when what it is a man’s interest to prove and 
have placed to his credit, is in itself improbable ; which, 
if true, might be proved by documents and witnesses ; 
but which is merely supported by his own word and that 
ofa friend. Lot me repcat, there was never a vestige of 
evidence adduced for the revelations of 1780 beyond the 
bare assertions of Jenner and Gardner; and further, 
that they are radically at variance with the tenor and 
dates of Jenner's first publication—The Inquiry of 1798. 
‘The next date to which we come is 1787, in which 
ear Jenner is roprosonted as having takon his nephow, 
megs to a stable to look ab a horse with diseased 


“There,” said he, pointing to the horse's heels, “is the 
source of smallpox. I have much to say on that subject, 
which I hope in duo time to give to the world."+ 

Baron gives no anthority for this anecdote. Tt is 
probably ante-dated six or seven years, 

Tn 1788 Jenner married Catherine Kingscote. In his 
domestic relations, he was devotedly affectionate, even 
‘uxorious ; aeeny to defer any duty and to surrender any 
advantage to the pleasnres of home. 

As the phrase ran, Jonner was a good band at a “copy of 
verses,” and one of these, " Signs of Rain.” commencing— 

‘The hollow winds begin to blow, 
‘The clouds look black, the glass is low— 


has a mee in nearly all poetical collections, 
Tn 1792 Jenner applicd to the University of St. 





* Bacon's Life of Jenner, vol. i, pps 197-129. 
; Pehl ptli Sh 


= 


WS, 
with cowpox, and infect the milkers; and 
T admit, do not protect from smallpox. 
to Edward Gardner in 1798 he remarked— 
12 aT lll compos wero he cow or 
0 


Secoxp, That some who had contracted true cowpox 
had nevertheless fallen victims to smallpox. 

To which he answered— 

Admitted; but then the milker had not received in- 








* Jenner's In om i, po 
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V.—Mns. H—, Gentlewoman. 


Had Cowpox when very young, contracted by hand! 
dairy lena Was abe enn ly exposed te Saallpos 
“where it was scarcely ible for her to have M 
and in 1778 was inoculated with Smallpox by Jenner 
without effect. 


At this point, I would draw attention to the ages of 
the ons set forth in these Cases; they were past, 
middle life when the susceptibility to Smallpox was cither 
low or extinct. The reason given by Jenner for their 
production was that he “ wished to show that the chango 

roduced in the constitution by Cowpox is not a 
yy time”—a claim which vaccinators at this day sur- 
render, arin the necessity of re-vaccination to 
maintain “the benign influence ; es from that 
consideration, there was nothing exti inary in resist- 
ance to inoculated Smallpox. Without the Intervention 
of Cowpox, inoculators were constantly meeting patients 
who would not “take,” even with repeated attempts, 
4nd especially among elderly people; and some who 
peaiinaily resisted inoculated Smallpox, subsequently 
contracted the disease in the ordinary way, So much 
Jenner himself allowed, saying— 

‘There are many who from some peculiarity in habit resist the 
eormon effects of variolous mutter inverted into the skin, and in 
consequence are haunted through life with the distressing ides of 
Being insecuro from subsequent infection, (P. 60.) 

Yet he was pleased to refer this well recognised resist- 
ance to variolation in those who had had Cowpox to 
Cowpox, allowing nothing for habit of body ! 








Vi—Sanan Wynwe, Dairymnid. 

In 1796 had Cowpox in May, and “in so violent 
degree, that she was confined to her bed, and rendered 
incapable for several days of pursuing her ordinary 
vocation,” On 28th Match, 1797, she was inoculated 


with Smallpox by Jenner without oflect. 
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infection. ‘The appearance of the disease i tho and 
carly part of the summer, whon inayar disposed obo 3 aloted 
trith spontaneous oruptions so auch vaore freqactly (has mb other 
seauory) tances iis fe lak ian thatveees ooo ten 

bo received upon them when they aro in this state in order to pro 
duee effects. Experiments, however, must determine theea point, 





Whilst thus explicit as to what was requisite for the 
infection of the Cow by the Horse, Jenner did nob suce 
cood wee, producing Cowpox from Horsegrease, He had 


tows 
4 of the your 1797, which T intended partic to 
tee atk to the cotoptolion of thts iovestigaton, pining oo 
Sle yiions Facoasieably od veces tony win cs, No Cowpax appeared 
is the aelghanshood for it moat fregaenty happens that while 
the farmer’ Horses are expceed to tho cold rains of pring thet 
hheels become diveasod,  (P. 44,) 


Yet without proof, he argued as if he had proof, say- 
ing— 

With reepect to the opinion addueod, that the source of the ine 
foction ix 9 pocaliny morbid matter arising {n tho Horse, although 
have not baen xble to prove it from actual oxporimonts condaoted: 
immediately nailer my own eyo, yot the evidence I have addnoed 
appears suiliciont to establish it, “(P. 43.) 

Evidence adduced! Of evidence there was none 
The farmers might be right in their opinion that Cow- 
pox sprang from Horsegrense, but opinion was mot 
evidence, nor even such assurance as this of Jenner’s— 

I fecl no room for horitation respecting the common origin of 


disease, boing woll convineod thut it never apport among the 
Reamcien Shas have been naleed by aceao wheat the sume Hal 


has the care of a Horse affected with disoansed hools, (P. 44.) 
But not oven to this conviction did he adhere “Ib 
mae highly probable,” he thought, “that not only the 
tho jorso, but other parts of the body of that 
Seth are capable of yenerating the virus which pro- 
duces the Cowpox "— 


ae foflammation of the orysipelatous kind oppei 
(reaase upon. tis tipper part of tho thio of s 

sucking Colt teeing Cl te property of Mr. Millet, 0 farmer at Rookhneaptoms 
Frouticued goveral weeks, and at longth terain’ 





~~ 
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ated ia the formation of threo or four small akecomee. ‘Tho inflamed 

parts wore forsented, and drove Rertte ‘af tho 

kame omy i ‘The 
w 





persons in the Cows. 
number of Cows milked waa 24, and tho of thom had the 
‘Tho mil of tho farmor’s wife, a man and 
a ‘servant, were infected Cows. Tho man sorvant had 
the x, ond folt but little of the 


Cowpox falt its affects vary ceveroly. 
eer coh nn 
thence conveyed to who milked thom, was the True and not 


the Spurious yx, there can be scarcely any room for suspicion ; 
Seti wa have boa more comply stisfactory had the affects 


which prevented my making the experiment. (P. 62.) 


Spurious Cowpox! What was Spurious Cowpox ? 
Here is Jenner's answer— 


Pustulous sors ey taneously on the ni 
score mt ocean re! acai 
the hands of the servants empleyed In milking being fect with 
Sores in conseqnence, and even 

ton. | Those pustules are of a much milder nature than those 


treating, aa it is incapable of producing any specific effects uy 
HioHnaan Constitution.  Hawever,itinof the greateal consequence 
to pint it out here, lest the want of dserimination should oooasion 
fan idea of soourity from the infection of the Smallpox, which might 
prove delusive. (Pp. 7 and 8.) 


Nothing could be more explicit. Cowpox was of two 
kinds—True and Spurious. The Spurious consisted of 
pustular sores which appeared spon’ y on the 
nipples of Cows, and was of no avail against Smallpox : 
8 
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the True Cowpox, on the othor hand, was not a disease 
of the Cow, but of the Horse transmitted to the Cow. 

It. is of prime importance to bear this distinction im 
mind ; for if it is not borne in mind, much that 
to be told must appear confused or unintelligible, As 
‘we have seen, it was the belic€ of the dairymaids that if 
they caught Cowpox they would never afterwards cateh 
Smallpox. Madical men in practice in Gloucestershire 
ri the dairymaids’ belief. ‘They said— 

“We know that such is the dairymaids’ faith, but 
it is mistaken ; for we know dairymaids who have had 
Cowpox and afterwards had Smallpox in spite of their 





At this point Jenner intervened, saying— 

“Let us distinguish. Eruptions contracted in 
are indiscriminately described as Cowpox by dairy-folle; 
bat there is an eruption attended with wine and 
fever which has all the virtue they claim for it, This 
variety of eruption does not originate on the Cow, but is 
communicated to the Cow from the Horse, Thus the 
dairymaids are right and they are wrong. pee 
right when the pox they catch is derived from the Horse 
through the Cow: they are wrong when the pox they 
catch originates on the Cow without the Horse, In short 
Cowpox proper is of no avail against pee Tt is 
Horsogronse x that is of sovereign and infallible 
virtue. Any maid who receives Horsegrease Cowpox 
into her veins is, as she believes, for evor after secure 
from the infection of Smallpox,” 

Let us therefore bear in mind that Jenner's preserip= 
tion was not Cowpox but Horsrongase Cowrox, It is 
4 point to be insisted upon; for, as we shall see, it was 
lost from sight, and kept out of sight, to the utter con- 
fusion of the question. 


We now come to Jenner's Cases of Horsegrease—for 
not only were farm-folk reputed secure from Smallpox 
i, reason of Ci yx, but farriers likewise in consequence 

infection with 
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XTIT.—Twowmas Pearce, son of a Farrier. 


In consequence of dressing Horses with sore heels at 
his father's when a lad, had sores on his fingers which 
suppurated, and occasioned pretty severe indisposition, 
Sk years afterwards, Jenner inoculated him rely 
wid Smallpox, but only produced slight inflammation, 
him to the contagion of Smallpox without 


ey this Case Jenner observed— 


It is n remarkable fuct, and well-known to many, that we are 
frequently foiled in our endeavours to cormmunicate Smallpox by 
faostlation to blnelunithe, who in the couutry are farriers, They 
often, as in the above instance, either resist the contagion entirely, 
or have tho disease nuomalously. Shall we not be able now to 
‘account for this on a rational principle ? 


XIV.—James Cort, Farmer. 


‘Was infected with Horsegrease in the same way as 
Pearce, Some years afterwards was inoculated with 
Smallpox, but only a few eruptions appeared on his 
forchead, which passed away without maturation. 








XY.—Apranam Rippironp, Farmer. 


Was affected with very painful sores in both hands, 
Speed in each arm-pit, and severe and general in- 
Aixposition, in consequence of dressing » Mare that had 
sore heels. He was attended by a su: , who recog- 
nising aa the sores upon his ands with thase 
of Cowpox, and knowing the effect of Cowpox on the 
human constitution, assured him that he never need fear 
Smallpox; but, twenty years afterwands, he caught the 
disease, which ran its regular course. 
From these Cases Jenner drew this eonclusion— 
Although the absorption of matter from sores on the hools of 
Foorses, escures, or nonrly secures, the system from variolous in 
fection, yat it is porsible that this ennnot of bo entirely rolied t pom 
‘until a disease has been generated by morbid matter from the 
on the oes of the Cow, and passed through that medium to the 


homan 
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About the latter end of February, 1798, William 
Haynes and Thomas Virgoe, having to wash a Mare with 
sore hools, wore infected with Grease, and described their 
senmtions as much the same as when they were inocula- 
ted with Smallpox. Their infection proved that if Grease 
was good against Smallpox, Smallpox was not 

ist Grease. Haynes was employed as a milker, 
and Pox broke out among his master's Cows about ten 
days aftor ho had first assisted in washing the Mare’s 


XVIIL.—Jonn Baker, five years old. 


Tnoculated, 16th March, 1708, with matter taken from. 

a pustule on the hand of the aforesaid Thomas Virgoe 

ed with Grense from the Mare’s heols, “ He became 

Il on the sixth day with symptoms similar to those ex- 

cited by Cowpox, and on the eighth was free from in- 
ition,” 

this case of Horsegrease inoculation, Jenner ob- 


‘We have seen that the virus from the Horse is not to bo relied 

ax rondering the xystem seonro from variclons infection, but 

the matter produced by it on the Bipple of the Cow is perfectly 

#0. Whether the virus pasting from the Horso tho human 

‘constitution, as in the prosont instaneo, will produco a similar offoct 

yomaine to bo decided. ‘Thin would havo beon offeoted, but tho boy 

‘was rendered unfit for Smallpox Inoculation from having felt the 

effoats of 1 contagious fever in a work-house soon after fis experi. 
ment was rade. 


Mark the assumption, “The virus from the Horse is 
not to be relied upon as rendering the seowre from 
variolous infection, but the matter ed by it on the 

les of the Cow is pevfectly so!” Such was Jenner's 
method of induction! How could he leave the question 
undecided? Why not have waited until little Baker re- 
covered from his fever? or oe not have inoculated 
another work-house child with ease? «The true 
sons of science do not rush into print in such shameless 
deshabille. 
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XIX.—WIintiaM Sumacens, aged five and a half. 


Tnoculated 16th March, 1798, from the nipple of one 
of the Cows infected with Horsogroase by pe 
Subsequently inoculated with Smallpox without effect. 





XX—Witrram Pea, aged eight, 


Thoculated, 28th March, from Summers. Subsequently 
inoculated with Smallpox without effect, 


XXL—Hansan Excent, aged seven, 


And several children and adults were inoculated from 
the arm of Pead on 5th April. “The greater part of 
them sickened on the sixth day, and were well on the 
seventh ; but in three of the number a secondary in- 
disposition azose in consequence of an extensive erysi 
latous inflammation which appeared on the inoculated 
arms. By the application of mercurial ointment to the 
inflamed parts (a troatment rocommondod undor similar 
circumstances in the inoculated Smallpox) the complaint 
subsided without giving much trouble.” 

Excell was inoculated in three places on her arm, 
“This,” said Jenner, “was not done intentionally, but 
from the accidental touch of the lancet, one punctwre 
being always euficient.” The resulting pustules so much 
resembled those arising from inoculation with Smallpox, 
“ that an experienced moculator would scarcely have dis- 
covered a shade of difference.” 





XXIL—Fovr Cnitpres, 


On 12th April virus was taken from Hannah Exeell 
and inserted in the arms of— 


Ropert F, Jenner, aged 11 months, 





Jous Markiove, ,, 18 ,, 
Many Prap, » 4 years, 
Mary James, 6 


R. F, Jonner did not “take.” The arms of the others 
inflamed, and Jenner fearing crysipelas, as in the preeed 
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ing cases, arp a caustic of soap and quick-lime to 
Merelive ced Temes, “which,” he says, foetal sn 
swered my intention in venting erysij iI 
disease was auffered to PA tree Sh in Pead, and no 
erysipelas appeared, 

XXII. —Jous Barge, aged seven. 


Tnoculated from Mary Pead, and successfully. Was 
subsequently inoculated with Smallpox without effect. 

“These experiments,” said Jenner, “ afforded me much 
satisfaction ; they proved that the matter in passing from 
one human subject to another, through five gradations, 
lost none of its original properties, John Barge being the 
tee citar a ctaitionsotwestvale Teper Wa 
on, the boy to whom it was communicated from 
the Cow.” 





These are Jenner’s Cases. In them we have his 
“ Masterpieces of Medical Induction"—the fruit of thirt; 
ears of incessant thought, of watching, and of experi- 
ment! Let us carefully observe the dates, Until 1796, 
when he operated on Phipps, he never made an experi- 
ment in Horsegrease Cowpox Inoculation; and not until 
the middle of March, 1798, a few weeks before going to 
press with the Inquiry, did he repeat the experiment ; 
and though his later cases wore complicated with orysi- 
pels, he did not stay to dispose of the difficulty and 
alarm thereby excited. He got together his serateh lot 
of Cases, as if under some over-mastering compulsion, 
and consigned the concern, crade and incomplete, to the 
public, By-and-by the hasty performance came to be 

ken of as the result of thirty years of incessant 
thought, of patient research, and of unwearied labour, 
It is unnecessary to argue the matter, Whilst there is 
a too great for the eredulity of those who are in 
the disposition of belief, yot facts are facts, and there is 
the stone-wall of the Inquiry with its authentic details 
whoreon to crack the skulls of romancers. In Jenner's 
story as recited to the vulgar, we have the advantage of 


mulation of Cowpox, that of P 
yal) Nelmes on the 14th of 








‘The similarity of the Cowpox anid Simallpox pustules 
incontestably pointed out tho close connection between 


skin exactly like those of Cowpox and Smallpox; 
ould it have been fair to argue hab the 
| Saeg being alike, their causes were incontestably 
? Dr. Hamernik of Prague observes— 
Some tho theory forward, 
snsplons of the great Alcheraistiea! artist, Hiufeland, et Voce. 


5 and ark further, that if Tartar 
Exnotic lation is produced in Cows and Calves, and vaccine 


most 

fidentionl action of euch Vaccination with that of Cowpor, is far- 
ished by the fact that le 

form, therefore, necessarily of identical value.* 


Cowpox was equivalent to Small- 
for inoculation, and was attended with the like 





‘What renders the Cowpox virus so extremoly singular is, that 
affected with it is forever after ae ‘tho infoation 

sure to the variolous eftlavin, nor tha 
insortion of the matter into the kin produoing this distemper. (P. 7.) 
Tt in curious also to obsorvo, that the virns, which, with rospoct 
to its offects, is undetermined und uncertain previously to its 








+ Remarks ou Certain Medical Principles, London, 1882, 





uae oalble for ths fiero a matter to the disease 
it soom ts ise 
from cffluvia; 60 that s single individeal in = family might ot 
time roceive it without the rick of inSteting te rest, oF opoeatingy 
‘8 distornpor that fills a country with terror. (P. 68.) 
Very good; but where are wet If similarity of 
tule proved the identity of Smallpox and Horsegrease 
xx, what did those graver dissimilarities between: 
Tio Dreiass prove? That an objection so obvious should 
nover have occurred to Jenner indicates the extent of his 
logical capacity, 

Jenner's expectation from the issue of the Je 
had nothing of the prophotic character described by 
enthusinstic biographers. Tt is only necessary to 
its pages and note the dates in order to peresive the im- 
Pee, of the vision of 1780 described by Baron when: 

nner exhibited to Gardner his future ehory, and how 


ho was destined to stand like Aaron between the living 
and the dead until the plague was stayed. Alas! how 
many similar fables may we entertain because the means 
of detection are not, ns in Jenner's case, available. 

When Jenner was writing, the English people were 
committed to Smallpox In 
Smallpox culture, and it 








In how froqucntly we tee 

a tase inte cotisiiy Gish duacoentat anatey 

and the issue doos not seem to om the manner of tho ino- 

eulation, for it ux often occurs in reocivo it mildly as in 
receive it iy. «. 


Happily he had the grace to refrain from the explicit 
assertion that Cowpox was exempt from similar POSE 
yet with characteristic inconsistency, was disposed to 
advance a claim for it as an oxpulsive irritant— 


Aswe havo seen [though he never showed) that the constitutio 
SE nay tise Ie sotto to fel the ede stare ore 4 


y 
. with the probability of affording relief, upon woll-kuown 
opal pioniaty tty = 


A reader of the Inquiry in 1798 could never have 
supposed that it was-an attempt to displace tho existing 
practice of Inoculation. Nor ta there any sign that Jon- 
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ner at the time contemplated such an issue. He referred 
to Yariolous Inoculation with respect, and was satisfied 
to suggest that in certain cases inoculation with Horse= 
Breese Cowpox might be substituted with advantage. 
to the permanent existence of Horsegrease Cowpox 
he was doubtful, Since, he said, tho farmers had traced 
the infection to the Horse, “ the appearance of the Cow- 
pox may either be entirely extinguished or become ex- 
tremely rare.” It may be replied that this behaviour on 
the part of Jenner was due to reserve and tact, bub the 
reserve and tact are invisible. Tho Inquiry was sil 
what it Srbea—s hasty formance, which, in of 
hands, developed to mors, far more, than its author com 
templated. Subsequently he, and his friends for him, 
laid claim to years of research under the influence of 
supernatural foresight ; but, with the reed before us, 
Task where is the evidence? T take the date, 14th May, 
1796, when Jenner inoculated i i from the hand of 
Sarah Nelimes, as the time when the project of inocula- 
tion with Horsegrease Cowpox began to assume form, and 
1 maintain that the character, order and dates of the 
Cases set forth in the Jnquiry plainly show that they 
were ae eee to sustain the conclusion then arrived 
at, hen Mr. John Simon descants on Jenner's thirty 
years of incessant thought, watching and exporimentin, 
which resulted in the production of that Masterpiece 
Medical Induction—The Inquiry, the answer is, Peruse 
the Inquiry, ond then say where the fruit of thirty years 
of labour is to be found. The assertion is too absurd for 
discussion, whatever it may be as an article of faith. 
The single point of originality in the Ee ct was the 
definition of the disease for which prophylactic effieasy 
was asserted. The dairymaids said Cowpox ; the farriers 
said Horsegrease. Jenner said neither Cowpox nor 
Horsegrease, but their combination in Horsegrease Cow- 
ox, Which variety of Pox alone ensured life-long security 
rom Smallpox. We shall ses as we proceed how this 
josition was surrendered and resumed, modified and con- 
used beyond recognition. Let it suffice at prosont to 








‘At was replied, that some who had suffered from Cow. 
pox had contracted , and that others Awd 
Teceived the disease a smer ped meebo 
wummlsry answer was, ~ There must have SOMO Mul 
eerste repos: for mo eno om have. gravaime 
inear , either hy 
ee oe we 8 
| Cowpox was invealated and propagated from arm to 


i 
: 
i 
E 
af 
i 
; 
: 
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la ieee ‘a ! the patient is insusooptible 
Smallpox 


Variolous Test. It was to multitudes 
peey conclusive; and to question its validity was 
“to exhibit © contentious and Wposphis isponit 

shall we now say ay t 


What 
First, that failures were numerous in Variolous Inoous 
that pees did not “take,” he was there: 
| hoor Smalipsx; Dot even when he did 
“take,” that he was thereby rendered ist 
Smallpox. So many of tho successfully did 
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subequently fall victims to Smallpox, that Va 5 
at the ond of eer eta: to argue (lil 
Vaccinators at the end of this) Variolation was a 
guard, but not an absolute guard; and that when it did 
not Mee avert Smallpox, it modified and mitigated 
an al . The exeuse for failure was as artful as the 
motive was urgent: Variolation was too good a trade ta 
be imporilled for lack of a little i nity, + 
perestbahem tt we make full iat on the score 
° ib i ‘ity to receive Variolation, we have 
ieiiceee nal view of the whole evidence, 
ow it was that in numerous cases Inoculation with 
Smallpox was ineffective after Inoculation with er 

« can you urge against the Variolous 2 
was a frequent and imperious demand. 

The explanation in general lay in the fact, that Vario- 
lation was attempted before the complete subsidence of 
the vaccine fever. The inoculation with Compas had 
sot up @ serious constitutional disturbance, an 
that Beara the Smallpox virus could not : 
its malign energy. Let mo show what I mean from 
testimony of Jermer himself, 

On 15th March, 1800, the Dake of York i 
Jenner to proceed to Colchester to the 85th iment. 
Jenner was unable to go, and sent his nephow, . 
instead, who had to report a complete failure. The reason 
of the failure was, that the entire Regiment, with women 
and children, had the itch! Jenner was then driven to 
the conclusion which, says Baron, “he adopted and in- 
variably maintained to the last hour of his life, namely, 
that any cutaneous disease, however slight in appearance, 
was capable of interfering with the regular course of the 
Cowpox and of preventing it from exercising its fall pro- 
tocting influence."* 

Just so: and mark how the same logic applies to the 
Variolous Test, which “nobody could get over.” Tf any 
cutaneous disorder, however slight, could nullify Cow- 





* Baron's Lafe of Somer, vol, i, ps 980, 


a 
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pox, was it not equally probable that the entaneons dis- 
induced by inoculated corps would nullify in- 
oeulated Smallpox nwntil the ejects of the Compo had 
time to eutmide? When the itch at Colchester was cured, 
then inoculation with Cowpox was found to be practie- 
able, Thus worthless was the Variolous Test on Jenner's 
‘own principle; sigs with such evidence under his oyes 
and among his fingers, he failed to discern its significance. 
Nor apparently did he inquire whether the influence of 
‘was perpetuated over specified periods of six 
months, nine months, one year, two years, and 80 on, 
As trader and adventurer, it suited him better to be not 
over pape tatire| and to avow boldly that his apecifie con- 
ferred life-long immunity from Smallpox. 

Vaccinators at this day rarely refer to the once famous 
Variolous Test: to do so would be absurd. The fact of 
Re-Vaccination, of Vaccination after Vaccination at short 
intervals, proves, that whatever the influence of the 

ion, it is transient and not permanent; and the 
cases of Smallpox after Vaccination, and of Smallpox in 
its moxt malignant forms after Re-Vaccination, as if in- 
duced thereby, leave the Variolous Test, which so widely 
impressed and imposed upon our forefathers, an exploded 
piece of jugglery. 





CHAPTER III. 
JENNER IN 1798, 


Jexnenr, with his wife and daughter, left Berkeley for 
London on 24th April, 1798, in order to see the Inquai 

through the press, He remained in London until Tith 
July, and failed, if he tried, to induce any inoculator to 
substitute cowpox for smallpox, In the Jenner legend, 
it is usual to fad some touching remarks on this trip to 
town: genius unrecognised: truth turned from every 
door: the great soul abiding in patience and courage in- 
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vaccination; for no one can be thoroughly -vaostnalael 
and have smallpox 

Looking on Gs a ey of Jast century, i Ft 
much to be regretted that were not 
hold Jenner fast to his veeition that smallpox pi! 
lowed cowpox, and to demonstrate beyond cont 
that it was not true. It certainly was a Rok true; the — 











evidence to that fact was indisputable; but fow were 


to follow Ingenhousz into the West of Eagle 
ope for the requisite proof; and Ingenhousz was: 
cut out of tho controversy by his death at Bowood on 7th. 
September, 1799. Presently Jenner mai to have 
the contention shifted from the experience of the dairies 
to vaccination from arm to arm and the illusory vari 

test, and the advantage of a decision at the : of 
fallacy was lost. In the general confusion which ensued 
Jenner came to be abe for a diseoverer, and he pon 
diligently in the character, when he was nothi 

than the advertiser of the ee opinion of his neig) ine 
hood, wi. the modification that not Cowpox but ei 

was the true and infallible specific. The 

fact ae so clear, that he was a mere advertiser, that it 
would not be worth repetition, were it not so systemati- 
ally treated as unseen. How distinctly it was at first 
rocogni’ ares in a letter of thanks for a copy of the 
Tarasey addressed to Jenner by Francis Knight, a Lon= 
don surgeon, wherein he observed— 


Cuarvoxn Sruxur, 10th September, 1798. 
Z have read your publication with mush eatisuolion ; and fromm 

a long residence in tho dairy part of Wiltahire, as well as in Glou- 
costoraliire, I know the facta to bo well supported; nt lonst, it was 
on, that thove who had received. 
coptible of the variolows ditonse. ‘Tho 

cowpor pustnle is vory familiar to my eye, and Lam quite charmed 
with the Gelineation, ot it in your plates. You have opened to the 
Secale & Very unions SA of Savestignion, snd 11a too intareaay 





In these remarks of Knight, we have Jenner's position 
* Baron's Life of Jenner, vol. i. p. 159. 
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accurately defined. He made himself msible for 
“the general opinion am the dairymen”; and had 
some one at that time care in perspicuous and emphatic 
fashion that the dairymen were wrong, Jenner would 
have been aicacelig ae disposed of. Vain, however, are 
such regrets; and we may find comfort in the reflection 
that there is an order in the universe which converts 
misfortune into means for ter and rarer good. 

Another letter to Jenner from Dr, Hicks contains these 
remarks— 





Burerat., ded October, 1798. 


your wosk weal hea Farvaiees Gnie Seasine ict euler 

TG otto tat yan aoa ena to aoe the ovation 
you to eae iy inced as you aro 
wil eco the i fear SO alan tS 


ea security from amallpox! Such was the 
unqualified promise, and with how little warrant! In 
Rees of a Socratic inquirer with his persistent, how 
ee know? Jenner must have stood confounded. 
to Jonner from Dr. Percival, also contains 
sie Eee worth notice. He wrote— 


Maxounsran, 20th November, 1799, 
an The fats you havo adduced incontetably prove tho existence of 
and ite ready communication to the human species. 
ay a induction ia yet necersary to evines that the virus of 
the Variolw Vaseina renders boolean who has been affected with 
it seoure during the whole of life from the infection of the amall- 


x. 
Pfr. Simmons, an Ingenions surgeon ofthis tou, las inoculated 
aman enbjeot with the lehor issuing from what is termed the 
grease + bab the fluid introduced, though eight panetures 
Sere made, beither occasioned inflammation nor eropticu tion yet the 
tame child was soon afterwanls inoculated with su 
tmallpor. I, Simmons has now engaged = herd of cows, and is 
eee: in making such experiments as your publication 
ey 
iain remarkable, that the cowpox has been bitherto unno- 
Cheshico, which is ot less Ty ‘county than Gloucester- 
Hine sad were Uns aifice of rallting a performed also by men and 
maid sorvauis indiscriminutely. 





The frequent statement that Jenner's Inquiry 
first, received with indifference is Gre untrue: on | 
cooeriees with interest from tho outset, 


only check he met was due to his eae oe su] 
the demands of correspondents for eamples of 
cious virus. Cowpox en a rtiie cee 
dairies, and ose was his relief and delight when to 
iy end of matter was obtained from 
‘Stonehouse wherewith on the 27th November he vase 
tar the children of his friend, Henry Hicks of Bast- 
3 “the first tng sw says Baron, “who had the 


Physician to 
tered into 
the cowpox Hoi with his whole heart, and consti~ 
tuted himself a sort of partner in Jenner's project. He 
wrote to him— 
Letcrsren Square, 6th November, 1798. 
our nurse will live in the memory of mankind, ax long namen 
possess gratitude for services an for benefactors; and if T 
can but get matter, I am much ai ait 7 do make goo Hos fie 
ever. 
And in a more decided strain on 13th November 
T wish you could secure mo matter for ent docanse, de- 
upon it, Be Showand inacurate but imposing oe will be pab- 
against the specific nature of the diseaso by parsons who 
want to send their namos abroad about anything, and who will 
think you and me fair game. 
In the same letter he told Jenner what some were say= 
ing about the suggested practico— 
‘You oanmot imagine how fustidions the peoplo aro with regard to 
this business of the cowpox. One says that itis ‘filthy and 
to derive it from the sore hools of horses. Another, that we 
eal nteeiace die doeanea of saizaals ‘among ns, and that wa have 
already too many of our own. A third snpiont set ray, It is @ 





* Born at Rotherham, 1751, Graduated M.D., Edinburgh, and pace 
at Doncoster until 1784, when he removed to London. Diet at his 
house in Hanover Squaro from o {all down stairs, Uth November, 1828, 
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strange odd kind of businoss, and they know not what to think of 
it, All thir I honr very quietly, and recollect that a still more un- 
favourable reception was given to inoculation for the smallpox. 

Such observations were natural and to be eee 
Jenner wrote to Gardner that “ brick-bats and le 
weapons of er sort wore flying thick around him,” 
but they were chiefly imaginary. His revelation was 
communicated toa ready world. It was no revolution- 
ary project, but a seductive modification of existi 
practice. Inoculation with stallpox was the order 
the day among all respectable Bezels: The operation 
was troublesome and uncertain, perilous to patients and 
to those in contact with them; and, when all was done, 
it afforded no unquestionable security against the disease 
it was designed to avert. To a comnrnunity thus harassed 
and anxious, came Jenner with his prescription and his 
promise—Substitute cowpox for smallpox and you will 
escape from this distress, danger, doubt, You will have 
a harmless fever without pustules and without risk of 
infection, and the security from smallpox will be absolute 
and perpetual. What wonder that in such cireumstances 
Jenner's message was heard gladly and accepted with 
grateful enthusiasm. That he should have encountered 
some resistance was inevitable, for what change is ever 
effected without opposition and otiinous prediction ? 
But the Cy Jenner proposed was the slightest of 
changes with the largest prospects of adv Unless 
these conditions are borne in mind, we shall never rightly 
understand the reception accorded by our forefathers to 
inoculation with eowpox. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
PRARSONS ENQUIRY, 


De, Puanson's Inquiry concerning the Hi the 
Gm faust sa a 


1798, appeared Pearson's Inquiry, a view 
Jen See a pcnine alee bot ssc ore 


by 
wicians and farmers; the entire work a 
testy for business to which Jenner was sf ‘un- 


Whon I was in company with the late Mr, John Hunter, shout 
no yearv ago, Thoard hia communicate tha inforraation hum iad 
ro from Dr. Jenner, that in Glomeestershire an infections dis. 
On frequently prevailed among the milch cows, named the Cow- 
pox, a whioh tharo was an eruption on their teats; that those wha 
Imilkod auch eows wore Hable to be affected with pastulome 





fp the eubjoot of Smallpox, in avery course of lectares which Thave 
(eres nee that time. (P. 5.) 

Phe communication of Jennor to Hunter was 
4 discovery. There was no secret in the existence 
‘owpox, nor in the belief that inoculation therewith 

p fea the eulforer against Smallpox. Dr. Pulteney, of 

“peter, informed Pearson that— 





* dn lnquiry poncerning the History of the Cowpor, princh whe 
ttt be ite vad extinguish the Smailpoc. By George Pearson, 
Yh, vite Vhyalolan to Bt, George's Hospital, ete, Leadoa, 1798, 
ney 


=f 
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Cowpox is well known in Hampshire, Dc Somerset- 
shire, and Devonshire. It is not unkuown in and 
other mik counties; but dairymen keep it a secret as much as 
eae a aerate Oe iness of their produce, 


Tn the northern counties and in Wales, Cowpox was 
either rarely seen or unknown. In Cheshire,as much 
of a dairy county as Gloucestershire, where also men 

as milkers, the disease was never met with, 
pes, however, HO was Resomateeoe abe a i 
against Sm x Ay to general, ane 
sates regarded ites a HR their success. Thus 
Mr, Giffard, surgeon, Gillingham, wrote to Pearson, 9th 
August, 1798— 

Cowpox is snore known in Dorsotshiro than in moat countios. 

Laat winter I inoculated three parishes, and nome of the suljocts 


I 
or throo timen, but without offect. Porrons never tako the Sm 
por aftor they havo had the Cowpox. (P. ld.) 

At a milk-form on the pein Rond, Pearson found 
a man who had often seen Cowpox in Wiltshire and 
Gloucestershire. He enid that— 

Ho had known many who had had Cowpox, and they nover snf- 
ferod from the Smallpox, although it p: \d in their own families. 
To nso his own wi i 5c ona had the Cowpox “are hard 
to take the Smallpox." (P. 20.) 

Mr. Rolph, surgeon, Peckharn, who had practised in 
Gloucestershire, informed Pearson that— 

Cowpox was a wotie in the dairy-farme in the 

Berek ant seme of fontanomn ot the Oren in 
milkors had fallen tinder his observation, but not a single mortal, 
or even dangerous, case oecurrod. ‘Thoro was not a modicnl man 
in Gloucestershire, or soaree a dairy-farmer, who did not know 
from his own experience, or thnt of others, that those who have 
snffared the Cowpor ari exempt from the ageney of the variolous 
poison. (P. 95.) 

Dr. Croft likewise told Pearson— 

‘That in Staffordshire to his knowledge, the fact had been long 
known of the Cowpox, which prevails in that county, Marding 


exemption of the Lumian subjects from the Smallpox. 
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4a He gid int ew widely balaved aoe si 
in medical literature, Thus Dr. Beddoes, in 
concerning Inoculation, had written in 1795— 

Thavo | from 

a ee a a nc 
stroyed by the Compor, which ix a ‘more unploasant thas 


And Dr. Adams, in his treatiso on Morbid Poisons, 
1795, observed— 

Cowpox is # disouse well known to the Si Glouces- 
torshire, “What extras sta inet ba 
aoe # person : wil ywpox is rendered insensible 

And Dr. Woodville in his History of Inoculation, 
1796, argued— 

It has been tured that the Smallj eget 
ied fs was dias of brute ant ay i i a 

i ny fe 
an; of that m person, Laving rocelvod » a Cisorder 
Hniing the teats of cows, is pig Hive rendered innentible to varioe 
lous infection ever afterwards—then, indeed, the conjecture is mob 
improbuble. 

The belief, moreover, that Cowpox was against: 
Smallpox, had tempted ‘several to court the disease, The 
Rey. Herman Drewe wrote to Pearson of himself and 
Mr. ft. Brogee, surgeon, Axminster, 5th July, 1798— 

Bragge and I endeavoured to try the experiment of inocu- 
ig vie matter of the Cowpos, but from the scarcunest of 
& ta ‘nnwillingness of pationts, we were disappolated 


Mr, Dolling of Blandford related that— 
of Axzainster, inoculated his wife and children with 
the teats of a cow that hod tho Cowpox. Im 
nls their arma were vory touch inflamod, and 
the modieal assistance of Mr. Moaoh, 
he patients di wal, They wera after: 
‘Smallpox by Mr. Txobridge without effect, 


dford informed Pearson that— 
‘inoculated seven children for the Small- 
ben purporely infected with the Cowpox by 
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ease, and in consequence contracted the distempor. Those fire, 
two did. (P. 89,) 
These eases were los of many; and if it be 


asked, why were not such lations vepeated, wo siRy 
take an answer from Mr. Fewster, surgeon, of Thorntury, 


who, in a practice of thirty years in Gloucestershire, 
inoculated thousands with Smallpox, and had known 
“numberless instances of ” He wrote, 11th 
October, 1798— 


Tn general, I think, Cowpox is » much more svore disoase than 
fhe inoculated Sumalipoxs noe de T Soh reaf ener 
its inoculation, i tection san #9 wall under. 


stood oat ce i er need of a substitute. 
to other improvements, (7. 1) 
To oar still farther how Jenner's communication was 
“in the air" ready for descent, Mr, Downe, surgeon of 
are wrote to Pearson, Ist August, 1795— 


of 5 and, as that they had ik 
fee det tune Corte ty te ra 

unjustly that a iatended fo eubstitate the Cooper Yor the 
Smalipos in insewlation, So great an eneaxy to improveraa Ore 
the ena country, that I think experiments 
of fmportance oan only be made in hosjstals. (P-10;) 

Thus ular scandal anticipated what was called 
Jenner's discovery ! 

Nor was Pearson content simply to inquire of others : 
he experimented himself, and put Cowpox to the test a 
week or’so before the appearance of Jenner's Inquiry. 
He wrote— 

Tay , on the Lith of June, to be with Mr, Luoas, apothe- 
cary, of basinees at Ar. Willan’s farm, adjoining tho 
Now Koad, Marylebone, where from 800 to 1600 ‘cows Aro 
kept, 1 nvallod myself of the opportunity to make inquiry concern 
ing the Cowpox. I was told it was a pretty froquent among, 
the cows of that farm, especially in winter, and that it was sup- 
[poked to arise from mndden change from poor to rich food. It wan 
also woll known to the servants, seme of whom had been affected 


ee, 





pa: : 
forth ‘iments much more 

phil licall; Dari ginmies bb Ela teal 
and it bli him to some obvious consi: ions; and it 
accumulate details for 


In this summary we perceive the limit and imperfection 
of Pearson's Inquiry. Smallpox did follow Cowpox: it 
‘was woll known that it did: and Dr. Ingenhousz ascer- 
tained the fact as soon as he looked for it. Moreover 
Pearson showed himself ignorant of Jenner's position, 
who, recognising the fallacy of the rural superstition, 
‘was compelled to discriminate Cowpox as genuine and 
ppencwe ok genuine being the variety derived from 


lorsegrease. 

Upon Jenner's assertion that Cowpox was unaltered by 
transmission from arm to arm. Pearson remarked, “The 
fact remained to be proved.” That Cowpox produced a 
harmless ailment was not, he thought, to Med" Bs- 
sumed. Dr. William Heberden had recently 
800 poor persons at Hungerford without a mishap, and 
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1700 had passed through Dr. Woodville’s hands in the 
eurrent year (1798) with only two deaths; yet how 
erroneous would be to argue that variolous inoculation 
was harmless from such special experience! 


Such instaneca of success can only bo attribatod to a ccrtain 





i for 
usnally much iter, owing, probably, to cortais unfavourable 
pldere wtatens (F ‘a * 

If Cowpox remained unchanged in transmission from 
arm to arm, it would be no harmloss ailment; for the 
evidence was distinct that it was frequently a severe one, 
For example, Edinburgh told Pearson that when suffer- 
ing from mx he had to give up work and go into an 

ital; and Grimshaw that the disease was uncom- 
monly painful, with swellings in his armpits, sore to the 
touch; and the servant at Rhodes's farm in the Hamp- 
stend Road, who hnd seen much Cowpox in Wiltshire 
and Gloucestershire, said the milkers were sometimes so 
ill that they had to keep their beds for several days, 
though none ever died of the Cowpox fever. If, how- 
ever, by transmission from arm to arm, Cowpox became 
milder, it was not improbable that at the same time it 
would lose more or less of its protective e , 

Pearson might have seen and added, that resistance to 
inoculated Smallpox, when the constitution was in no 
humour for lpox, was no proof that the samo con- 
stitution would resist Smallpox when epidemic, or in 
condition for the evolution of the disease. 

Pearson likewise took objection to Jenner's evidence 
(such ns it was) that it wns possible to take Cowpox 
after Cowpox, but not Smallpox after Cowpox ; saying— 

Most of profesional men are extremely reluctant in yielding 
assent to this statement. Some, indeed, reject it in the most un- 


jualified terms, That Cowpox follows appears certain, 
at that Cowper shoald avert Scuslipos, and not wvert ileal ap- 
incredible. “(B- 4.) 


Here we see Pearson on the verge of discovery of the 
illusion, but with all his training and Yorkshire shrewd- 


ae 
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ness he lost the scent, and allowed himself to be deceived ; 
and not only deceived, but to become a prime mover in 
the deception of the world. Jenner felt the dificulty 








it i, that tho skin is always subject to the ulcerative effoete of the 
virus; but whother the constitution can repeatedly foel the primary. 
have experiments in view to determing, (P, 99) 


wore by him undetermin 
tions unforeseen and unconsidered, 

Pearson's strongest opposition was reserved for the 
asserted origin of Cowpox in Horsegrease. He said— 

It has no better support than the coincidence in some instances 
of the two disensos in the rame farm in which the same servants 
are employed among the Horses aud Cows, 

T have found that in many farms the Cowpox breaks out all 
no new-comer has been introduced to the herd; 
milkers do not come in contact with the Horses; although there 
are a toa) Horses ; and even although there are no Horses kept 
oat 

Tt orp ars that the Cowpox does not break ont under the most 
fayouruble circumstances, ‘be occasioned by the Grease. 
pete el writes Sir I 


Dal Teanast fad teal any pes 
1 Cows, or on the hands of tho 
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of berth topes nek a 
ie rn the ah ees conps te =u 
lisputing ¢) in uine Cowpox in 

hela have asked hisneelf, what "pe of Jaurel he had 
loft, That Cowpox originated in Horsegrease was not 
Jenner's discovery. As Pearson ngcertained in the 
London milk farts, “ There was such a notion entertained 
in sovoral parts of the country, whatever might be its 
foundation.” (P.86.) But the definition of 
o x as the form of Cowpox that justified the faith 

country-folls in the power of the discase to avert 

hie Jenner's solitary distinetion—the principle 
and motive of his Jnguiry, whieh, to prove fallacious, 
was to extinguish his title to xen Cowpox aj ok 
from Horsegrease was pie taught by Jenner to 
no influence on the constitution, and to be atten 
no erysipelas. "Let me call your attention,” he wrote to 
Pearson, 27th September, 1798, “to a similarity between 
the Smallpox and the Cowpox when inoculated. The 
symptoms of absorption fet disturb the system, and, 
secondly, the system feels the consequences of the local 
sores. Exactly so with the Cowpox; and ns the Cow- 
pox inflammation is always of exyniplatous Bina: 
when it spreads over the skin to any great extent, it 
Peso symptoms not unlike ‘he asta Sonne x) 


Pearson foresaw that if the principle of inoculation 
with Cowpox were established it would lead to other 
applications— 

‘The Cow Poison ay to alter tho human constitution, eo ne 
to rwndor it ofa difforent morbifie namely, the 
variolous io producing tho Smallpox. This fact is, I beliove, quite 
a novelty in physiology and panos it indicates a naw principle 
in the mode of yroph And wo now 500.8 erie 
as ose mn various: oaths morbific Tay pos 

be onan foo: se lace, suh as Oe Moaclas, Ulscoas 
Sore Thea Floopii i, oto, namoly, in consequence 
of Senzoying the hear fy of hue ecuattiotion to eaek poikons hy 
= Comes ‘of differen perhaps Ines tmrtfu! ones.» Whother 
tin x presorvest Mtoe pasfention from atber pe poisons, 


6 vuriolons, is an undecided question. (P. 7! 
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Like Jenner, he also recognised in Cowpox a counter- 
irritant—a safe sort of fever that might be used to drive 
off other diseases — 


Ifit be trno that tho amo constitution [a Linkle to me oe 
eee ee eee 





Posooaot fetes oy biicahy of tacts Harkaa S 
degre orp ‘that fovers aro =o 


reeled rv vit" ees Toten! ie ae 
Fepmitise ua dunes diseases, ato, (P. B1.)~ ir =a 

Nor was the notion without warrant, for Smallpox 
itself was credited with a double action as a generator 
and exterminator of disease— 


pont or {iseasen, und oven divensos themselves, 
fare nol man ‘on by the Smallpox; but 
a a sousos Uaemnwotoe of tho anoct iweb 


Gas teat ers essere tae Bonaleas: (2.77) 


In one ros] Jenner showed himself ee 
Pearson, namely, in offering some explanation 
Poarson acco) the disease on tho rural tome an 
eruption on Cows attended with no serious illness. If 
in ina eben Pox was equivalent to Smallpox, it was 
cable that it should be limited to the udder and 
teats teats of milch cattle, and that males, and females not in 
milk, should be exempt from infection. A disease 80 
unique wanted accounting for; but Pearson made no 
ates to account for it, nor gave any sign that he 
ded the difficulty, Jenner, on the other hand, 
sssounted for Pox on the Cow by referring it to i 
from the Horse conveyed by the milkers, which explana~ 
tion Pearson rejected. But in giving Jenner credit for 
80 much, let it not be for over much, ilst he ascribed 
Cowpox™ to a credible cause, he did not recognise his 
ad: and summon gainsayers to explain how Cow- 
tibed by them, could exist ‘mithoub Bullpox. 
the contrary, as we shall see, Jenner submitted to be 
on this point for reasons far from creditable, 
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CHAPTER V. 
WOODVILLE, PEARSON AND JENNER. 


Anortee early and earnest examiner of Jenner's Inquiry 
was Dr. William Woodville, physician to the London 
Smallpox and Tnoculation ital, He was a Cumber- 
land man, born at Cockermouth, 1752; a momber of tho 
Society of Friends. An ardent botanist, he turned two 
acres of the ground around the Hospital at King’s Croas 
into a botanic nm, Which he tained at his own 

@. He died of a Sitoaie palaoaasy. complaint in 
1805, and in his Inst illness himself removed from 
his house in Ely Place to the Hospital for the sake of 


the ‘and the country air. 
‘oodville was eager to ti x, but Jenner had 
no supply, nor could any be where, He thero- 


fc nted to horsegrease, but could make nothing of 
it. In kis own words— 
that the distemper might be produced by loeeseoe 


Conceit 

the Cows with the mattar of the groaae of Harsos, T 

Se whether te Cowyex could be actually oxelted in ils 
‘aooondingly anda 


manner, | Nume 
of that disease, but without producing the decired o 

Neither were inoculations with matter, nor with several 
other morbid secretions in the Horne, productive of any effects upon 
tho iumsa sabjeot.* 


"Tis 
i In Harrison's dairy, Gray’s Inn Road, close by the 
© 2 Bares of Jecelations forthe Vario: Vase or Coe. 


eS, 
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Smallpox Hospital, cowpox was discovered, and thither 
hastened Woodville, Pearson, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir 
William Watson, Dr. Garthshore, Dr. Willan, and other 
medical men; and in their presence, on 19th January, 
Woodville imoculated six patients with the pox." 
eruptions on the cows’ teats were sheets compared 
with the description and plates in Jenner's Inquiry, und 
mounced identical. Four-fifths of the 200 cows in the 

dairy became affected, those not in milk escaping the 
disease ; likewise some of the milkers, the fit being 
Sarah Rice, who had undergone smallpox in childhood— 
a proof that smallpox did not provent cowpox. “At the 
same time,” wrote Dr. Pearson, “I received the agreeable 
intelligence that the disease was also raging in the 
largost stock of cows on the New Rond, noar Paddington, 
to which no one could gain admittance but myself.” 

With cowpox thua provided in abundance, 
and Woodville set to work—Woodville at his Hospital, 
and Pearson in private practice, Bo it observed, how= 
ever, that this London cowpox was not Jenner's cowpox. 
Tt was not horsegrease cowpox, but tho varioty stigma. 
tised by Jenner as spurious. How Pearson and Wood- 
ville pressed forward with their enterprise appears from 
the following letter, enclosing cowpox threads, sent by 
Pearson to two hundred medical practitioners throughout 
the United Kingdom— 

Lezorsren Squaun, 19h Marok, 1799. 

Sir,—I hope you will pardon me for taking the lib 
ou (by way of additional evidence to the testizaon! 
Hahod on the subject of the Cowpox) that upwards 
from two weeks to forty years of age, principally infants, have bean 
inoculated since the 20th January last by Dr. Woodville and my- 
wolf, separately... . 

Not one mortal case has occurred. 

Not oue of the patients has been dangerously ill. . . . 

None of the patients, namely above 60, inoculated with the Small- 
pox, subsequently to the Vaccine Diseaso, took tho infection. . . . 

In many of tho casos eruptions of the body appeared, some of 
which could not be distinguished from the Smallpox, 












* J.C, Waobsel in London Medical Repository, 1819, p, 257. 
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Thave sent the mattor of Cowpox pustules on the throad 
order, if you of the to incoulate with it; and 
in af ‘You approve of t! fd ith it; 





‘Gxonan Pranson, M.D., F.B.S. 
CES Me epee , Dr, Tenner 
tinued of inoculation with vaccine matter sent 
from London with good success, 


Jenner was of an indolent disposition, but the part 
Pearson was playing ig seu ima to action, His ope, 


Rey. G. C. Jenner, him from London, and thus 
roused his ee 
NoRvoLK Maresh Ath March, 1799. 
me noi ol ‘coming. 
time aya ot ita ganna oe ered ek tal 
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Tassacat at once communicated the alarming intelligence 
to his friend Gardner with a sly suggestion for counter- 
action— 

Bunxetey, Wednesday, 

A letter just eres So G. Jenner informs mo that Dr. Pear. 
ton on Sat ablic lecture on the O: x, and that it 
was gablisy ‘othibited at Gir Josoph Banks's on Sunday evening. 
He has eo oa that he will furnish any gentloman at a dis- 
tance with 


‘Ay this ‘a ob done with the view of saris Moa ag the 
‘eonesrn, not some 1 ‘awn parage 

appear froma time to time in tho pablic prints, By no means soflect 

tap on te conact of F, but at Ho Voap the iden pabliciy alsro 

that P. was not the the discovers —I mona of Cowpex 
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WOODVILLE, PEARSON AND JENNER. 


and lucing a disorder that was indis- 


the other. 

Woodville tried to vindicate himself, and in his failure 
magnified Jenner's triumph still further. Yot ho had 
much that was reasonable to say for himself. For 
example, he had transmitted to Jenner some of the virus 
from one of the first of his co inoculations in 
January, and with it Jenner operated on twenty persons, 
reporting to Woodville— 





Bruxxxer, February, 1799. 

‘Tho rise, progress, and termination of the pustules cronted 
the virus were exactly that of the trae Cowper ¥ 

Nevertheless, wrote Woodville— 

‘This virus which Dr. Jonnor.doclared to be perfectly pore and 
gonuino was taken from tho arm of an hospital pationt who had 
$10 pustules, all of which suppurnted. 

Woodville also argued, that “Cowpox, as casually 
pies hy milking infected cows, differs considerabl 

m that which is the effect of inoculation"; whic 
Jenner attested in saying— 

Four or five servants were inoculated st m farm contiguous to 
Berkeley Inst summer with matter just taken from an infected 
Cow. A little inflammation appeared on all their arms, bat died 


ithout producin, stale; yot all these it it 

Th sense willin a ssdaih aferwende from talking the infected 
Cows, and sorue of them hnd it severely.” 

Others maintained that the cowpox which saved milk- 

maids from emallpox was a much severer affection than 





* Further Obsereations on the Voriole Vareina, 1798. 
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Nor did Pearson limit his effets to his native land. 
He wrote— 
i ‘Ta the courte of the same year, 1799, I extended the dissemina- 
| Hot of the vaecine mattor to Germany, for the Princess Louisa at 
Berlin, to Hanover, Vienna, Geneva, Lisbon, Paris, and Boston, 
and into the British Army through Mr. Keats. 


iently 
|, helpless. 1 Tels inpoes 
handed, to combat all my adversaries, 
“T am beset on all airy! with snarling fellows, and so 
ignorant withal that they know no more of the 
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Ff sparen oh it is objected i the evidence ay 
in the Inguéry was hastily collected, meagre 
inconclusive, it is replied, cf but recollect, it was 
merely a selection, if a poor one, from the author's 
stores"—a reply which Jenner thus renders nugatory in 

recording— 


‘My late publication contains a relation of most of the facts which 
had come under my own inepection at the time it was written, 
i ‘with some conjectural observations—{P. 70)— 
Which is exactly what any perspicacious reader would 
infer from the eases adduced in the Inquiry. They 
were Jenner's best and his all. Meanwhile, as observed, 
he had been able to do little in extension of the Inquiry; 
but if idle and helpless, Dr. Pearson had been active— 

Since then Dr. George Pearson has established pene 
tho validity of my principal assertion, the result of which cannot 
tut bo highly flattering to my feelings. | Te contains (Pearson's 
foftne het ras to Erniy iapremed will —tint the OO¥pe 
to woes 80 im; hint 
protects the human body from the Smallpox. (BP. 70.) 

Here we have a distinct mis-statement. It was not 
Jenner's “fact” that Cowpox protected the human body 
from Smallpox—that was a widespread superstition, 
His contribution to the question was a definition of the 
Cowpox effective against. Smallpox, namely Hi 0858 
Cowpox, other cones being adjudged spurious, “Pear- 
son so far from ming Jenner's itfon, deliberately 
sot it aside. He not only accepted the rural faith in 
Cowpox (which Jenner knew to be unwarrantable), but, 
when he proceeded to pena, made use of Cowpox 

hich owed nothing to Horsegrease, If therefore Pear- 
son's procedure was “highly flattering” to Jenner's 
he was either easily pleased, or an adept in 
dissimulation. 

The truth is, the publication of Further Observations 
was designed by Jenner to loosen himself from what was 
definite in the Inquiry, so that he might be able to 
appropriate whatever might result from the investiga- 
tions and experiments then going on. Ho had 
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Fin 13 —From bé induced to suppose from experiment that 

firbonines who been thus affactod from the Horse sotitad 

thly.—From the oss and general appearance Se the 
ea the arin of ths Boy whois F ioe T inoeolated with matter taken: 

the hand of a man infected by a Horwe; and from the 

of the general constitutional symptoms: 








The boy inoculated with secondar lorsegrease Was 
Baker, Case xviii. of the J) nguiry. e Tiel of fever in 
the ph we xbektionte before he could be subjected to the 
variolous 

mane a dite 4 in the foregoing propositions was ob- 
viously to lighten his responsibility for the advocacy of 
Hor as the origin of Cowpox; but in doing so he 
deprived himself of any vestige of claim as a discoverer. 
Cowpox and Horsegrease as preventives of Smallpox 
‘wore in common repute ; but their combination as Horse- 

grease Cowpox was supposed by some to be Jenner's 
Pecallar specific. “Not so," he said. “It is the popular 
Ce throughout the country that Cowpox is ton: 
Horsegrease ;” and proceeded to justify his preseription 
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ee lar authority. He produced a letter from 
loore of Ghlfon Hill to prove how in avcvaniers 
1797, his Horso had the Grease, with which his 


lad with Cowpox, although eighteen months before he 
had been ene severcly too, with Smallpox ; 


Tam tenn opinion that the disoase in the heels of the Harn, 
‘which was a virulent Groaso, was the origin of the Servant's and 
‘the Cow's malady. (P. 94.) 
To the objection that attempts to raise Cowpox from 
Horsegrease had, so far, proved failures, Jenner replied— 
‘Tho experiments ‘Mr, Simznons of Manchester and. 
barn tbe aed trae Dating of refutiog ce origin of Cow- 
in Flocegrosse, ap war to have but Httle welght, as even the 
en repeatedly introduced into the sound 
alee ‘of a lancet, was found to produce no 
ing reached this point, I would beg the reader to 
2 an ask, What was Jenner's discovery? It was 
not Cowpox ; it was not Horsegrease; it was not Horse- 
grease Co 3 all of which by his own admission were 
Tengo by th os¢ familiar with them as preventives of 
hat was it then? 
oe i8 more conspicuous in the Further Observa- 
ica than the condition of ignorance and imbecility they 
Mikes As we stn seen, ier of the order of Mr, John 
resent Jenner's Inguir; Ale a Masterpiece of 
‘oduction, the fruit of thirty years of Taoosant 
eee observation and experiment; whilst the patience, 
the caution, and the modesty of the author are commended 
for imitation, Those who bave been subjected to Mr 
Simon's homily cannot but suffer disenchantment when 
they come face to face with the facta, Not after his 
pai years of asserted research could Jenner answer the 
le question, What is Cowpox? Incredible as it may 
apps the following was his deliverance in presence of 
doubts excited Te the discussion of his original com- 
munication— 
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that he had constantly drossed him twice # day for the last threo 
wooks or moro, and remarked that the smell of his hands was 
rauch like that of the Horse's hools, (P, 97.) 

Thus Horsegrease sores so simulated those of Cowpox, 
or of Horsegrease Cowpox, as to be indisti: ble 
from thom. At this time it was Jenner's opinion that 
Horsegrense, per se, afforded no protection from Small- 
pox: it had to pass through the Cow to acquire its 
sovereign efficacy. The opinion is noteworthy in view 
of its absolute surrender at a later period, when the 
virus from the Horse's heel came to be described 
him as “the true and genuine life preserving fluid,” 
was used by him for Frogalation without any reference 
to the Cow. 

One of the aims of Further Observations was "to 
enforce the precaution of subduing the inoculated pustule 
as soon as it had sufficiently produced ita effect on the 
constitution.” True Cowpox, according to Jenner, was 
@ serious affection. “The sores ate into the flesh.” 

. 77.) They were capable of producing violent effects. 

were attended with erysipelas. “They closely 
resembled Smallpox of the confluent sort.” (P. 111.) 
To Brolong such suffering he considered useless, for the 
virus ferred its protective influence on the conati- 
tution as soon as received— 

‘The symptoms which (as in the accidental Cowpox) affect the 
iont with severity, are entirely secondary, excited by the irriiat~ 
process of inflammation and ulceration; and it appears to me 
‘singular virus possesses an irritating quality of a peeullar kind; 

but as a single Cowpox pustule is all that is necessury to render the 
Ren tear ite Tathcicnl wal ad we pomveet Cioscasoa vallagia 
‘the irritation, should any arise, it becomes of little or no conse- 
quence, (P.110,) 

The means for allaying the irritation were mercurial 
ointment, acetate of lead, caustic potash, or any suitable 
escharotic— 

Aftor the pustalo has duly exerted ite influenco, I should prefer 
tho destroying it quickly and sffectually to any other mode. Tho 

canstic to a tondor oar (and I concoive none will 
interested in this Inquiry than the anxious guardians of ® 











wpox that was wholly unwarrantable; and they 
did not stay to consider whether what Jenner called Cow- 
re in Gloucestershiro and what they called Cones 


mn were the same virus. Jenner's virus wink 


have been aceounted for. Anyhow, the ce 

tween Jenner and Pearson and Woodville, as to a detail 
80 clementary, shows in what an unfinished condition 
the Cowpox preseription was shot the world, and 
affords a curious ee on the Masterpiece of 
Medical Induction, the fruit of thirty years of incestant 
thought, observation and experiment. At the same 
time we have to do Jenner the justice of allowing that 
at this date, 1799, he made no pretence to a finished 
Masterpiece, but ingenuously aseribed the prevalent un- 
cortainty to “the presont carly stago of the Cowpox 
Inquiry; for early,” he wrote, “it must be deemed.” 
(P.115,) Early it was; not a point firmly determined : 
the reverse of what might have been expected after thirty 
years of incessant thought, observation and experiment. 





= Baron's Life of Jenner, vol. i. p. 315. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OPERATIONS IN LONDON, 1500. 

Dr. Pearsow was the chief actor in the formation of — 
The Enatitution 
for the Inoculation of the Vaccine Pock, 
Warwick Street, Charing Cross. 

Founded 2nd December, 1709, 
Tn April, 1501, the Institution was removed to a more 
eommodious house, 5 Golden Square, Tt was the first 
establishment of the kind in the world, In tho con 
spectus of the Institution it was stated— 


Of above i mae who have had the Inoeatated Cowpock one 
cals has died. ‘Thera is, however, good ground for believing that 
portional mortality will be even less than hern stated. 
jot a single well-attested insinnoe has beon produced Smi08; 
amore than 2000 inoculated with Cowpock, and sabetqusntly ry with 
Smallpox, of the Smallpox being taken, although many were 
exposed to the infectious eMuvia of fat disease. "Traditionally the 
fuck tse steblishod from time immemorial that after Cowpox there 


x. 
oing ni may + be faicy.afirmed, tat the located Cowpack ia 
pecan coca higkaer feuso than the inoculated Suiallpox; 


and that the proportion of onvare o cases in the latter is to the former 
as. at least ton to one. 

Tt does not appear the genuine Vaccine Pock can be propagated 
Uke the Smallpox by efiluvia from persons labouring under A 
Henoe if the Vaccine Inoculation should be universally ins 
in place of the Smallpox, it is reasonable to conclude, that ota 


mort loathsome and fatal saslady will be extinguished; and, 
Swoating-Sickaess, the Plagao, certain forms of loprosy, olen, 
be mov in this county only by name. 
Tt doca not appoar that the Vaccino Poiton, like that of the 
Saualgox, can bo convayed so a9 to produce the ditaso indir 
sens, by adhering to clothes, furaibare, be 
fetes, co no danger of its propagation in theve ch 
wate b ‘Do apprehended frou the waivers penctie ofthe inoetlation 


nh bas Besa f found that a re een whoo constitution has distinetly 
wad tho Vaccine in Future insurcoptible of the 
same disonler, [Thue re- ovinatinn was treated aa impossible. 
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~ Tho invitation was given stiffly, from duty more than 
inclination. Pearson knew very well why Jenner, 
with jealousy, had kept away from him; and he was thus 
answered — 

Benxener, 17th December, 1799. 

Sre,—I received your lotter of the 10th instant, and confoss L 

fat epined at tho information it eonva 
Ee appears to mo somewhat 

formed npon so large u xeale, and that has fore Laer i tn sate 
tion of the Cowpox, should ‘have been set on foot and altnost com 
plotely organised without my receiving the most distant intimation 
‘of it. ‘Tho institution itself cannot, of eoursa, but bo highly flattor- 
ing to me, ax I am thereby convinced that the importance of fo 
faot T imparted is acknowledged by men of the first abilities. 
‘at the same time allow me to observe that if the Vacsine rs 
tion, from unguarded conduct, should sink into disopnte (and you 
must admit, Sir, that in more than one instance bas its reputation 
sufferd) I alone must bear the odium. ‘To you, or any other of 
the cae ‘whose namos you ss as filling up the modieal 


nt T shall certainly take ayers of boing 
all cortainly Luke an Fir a 





a Ton. For the present T must beg leave to, 
intended me.—I remain, Six, your ol i Serv: 
EB. Jexnmn.* 
Pearson's reply to thisabsued and thoroughly Jennerian 
lotter does not appenr. He might have thanked Jennor 
for having drawn his attention to cowpox, and have 
(Soren to point out that beyond that service he and 
friends owed him asihine ond in anywise admitted 
his Ee gusnilenship. ‘Their practice was at complete variance 
his teaching. He had prescribed horsegrease cowpox 
in which they had no faith, having tried to produce it in 
vain. On the other hand, thoy wore Lap rea peat Cus 
pox per se, which he had condemned as useless, bei 
attended with no erysipelas or constitutional effsct ; 
that working with this condemned cowpox, they found 
themselves pr Dees a much milder disease, and were 
under no necessity of following his advice and destroy- 
ing the pustule formed at the point of inoculation with 
ties ; adding, that if they had been bound to his 


* Baron's Life of Jenner, vol. 1. p 300. 
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He put Jenner's prescription to the test with 
sincerity and admirable courage, suffering himself to be 
thrice inoculated with horsegrense in order to come at the 
truth;* and only resorted cs Sunes erent 
grease cowpox unattainable, 7 more, 
surgeon, speaking over Woodville’ grave Jn 1805, ox. 
elaimed— 

Who that have folt tho bonofits of Vaccination will not toach 
their children, and their childron's childron, to bless the name of 
Woodville when thoy bless the name of Jenner. 

Yet Pearson and Woodville, who made the New Inocu- 
lation practical and ticable, were pursued by Jenner 
with implacable animosity, stigmatising their mishaps 
and appropriating their apparent sucersses, 

To publish a pamphlet i the detraction of Woodville, 
and +E possible ‘to upset Pearson's Vaccine Pock Institu- 
tion, Jenner left Berkeley for London on 28th January, 
1800, taking Bath on is way, where also a Vaccine 
Pock Institution was in Lie ioe 

Early in 1800 appeared Continwation of Facts and. 
Observations relative to the Variole Vaccina—a quarto of 
40 pagos, Jennor’s third pamphlet, Like its prodocessor, 
a trumpery eolection of gossip, it was designed to mani- 
fest his advantage over Woodville, who had inadvertently 
ao cowpox with smallpox in his inoculations at the 


inst, Jenner expressed satisfaction over the interest 
of Burope in Cowpox Inoculation— 
Ihave the ploarure, too, of sosing that the feeble efforts of a fow 


individnals to deprociate the new practice are cinking fast into 
contempt bonoath the immense mass of evidanco which has vison 


up in support of it. 
He then went on to deseribe the accumulating mass 
of evidence— 


Upwanls of six thousand persous have now been inoculated with 
the virus of Cowpos, aud tho far greater part of thom have since 





* Reese Oy London, 1819, The writer of the 


|. 88, 
article bimeel inoculated Woodville with the Grease, 


104 
Teen inoenlated with (it of Beuallpse, and exposed to Fi 
bpm te eee cece 
“True,” Pearson might have oksorved, " but who inoeu- 
lated the vast majority of the six thousand? Nor 
they inoculated with the horsegrease cowpox you 
scribed, but with the cowpox you condemned.” 3 
The introductory reference to Woodville revealed Jen-_ 
nor's disposition and tactics— i 
sbable that the Investigation of «disease aot 





sombling the Smally ing 
this subject it ix necessary that I should make some commonts, 
experiments were as a hondved to 
ing critic, and informed with pi 

we received this languid commendation of 
his country acquaintance with some surprise, if not with 
fierier sentiment, Jenner as an investigator was never 
of much account, Of what constitutes scientific domon- 
stration, he had little perception. cea and indolent, 
he nevertheless was ambitious, and had the eraft to 
appropriate the research of others, and with assurance so 
ineffable that even the plundered fell undor the persuasion 
that what ho tools was somehow his own. For example, 
the occurrence of smallpox and eowpox simultaneously 
in Woodville’s practice, which he had not foreseen, nor 
could any foresce, he first used as a pretext for lofty 
yeprehension toward Woodville, and then converted into 
evidence of his own prescience, saying: 

Tn my firvt publication I exprowsed an opinion that the Smal 

and Mss Cowper wer the sata eae nde iidhrent oliieneeey 
In this , Dr. Woodville has concurred. ‘Phe axiom of the 


immortal Hunter, that two diseased actions ennnot take place at 
‘the same timo in one and the same part, will not be injured by the 
admission of this theory. 
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fa was homngesee tat bo amued to br the origin ot 
it was ori; 
at through cowpox; and the cowpox tea by 
Iville was Jenner's condemned cowpox, underi 

AGS the horse; yet the inconvenient was passed over, 
aod the convenient assum 

say comce and sass are forme of the same 
tienes aie earns possibly all diseases are 
Racmtbvas dlecase ‘possibly they are not: but whatever 
the fact, Jenner had not an iota of evidence to adduce for 
his conjecture that grease in horses, and pox from that 
grease in cows, was a modification of smallpox in men. 

As we review these early days of the New Inoculation, 

nothing so stirs regret as what to have been the 
wilful shut Ai oar men’s eyes to facts—to notorious facts. 
as was well known in Gloucestershire, that w! 

supposed that cowpox prevented smallpox, it did 
bet lo 80. sereecney was. ioe streas of this anes 

Jenner cowpox per se for 

poe, ts the Gloucester Journal of Oth May, 1700, Me 





ke wrote— 
T not only ver: ees ray es Mas Sy ox Is m permansat: 
graventive of Sasallpox. but fe this ean 
ooourrunces in iny own avedical 


mea on Ue waljeoks aud by are vio wt, *t bares 
case whore the taallpox was taken after the Cowpox had been 
= aaa 


CS epeat of such testimonies, which were noither 
poate nor exploded, Jenner prophesied in this strain— 
Sone, asre are who suppose the seourity from the Smallper 
obtained through the Cowpox a tam natnre. 
ition is refnted, not only by win resp to Lar 
‘a similar nature, It a pa ilo {nets ‘ht ‘Wye 
nombors against it, A person had the Cowpox 
fai Bersipox war wie orse hrm, and az te completa 
Tosisted it, T concaive ied reasonable mind must be satisfied pr 
ho was secure from the disease ene the ie iniereesing time. 





Tater won reprinted in the Medical and - Phyicnt 
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It is to diseuss these wild words—it is 
sufficient to record them as evidence of what it was 
possible to assert in the 1800—and assert, too, 
whilst as yet the Cowpox that was to work the miracle 
was one thing in the hands of Jenner, and another in 
those of Pearson and Woodville! 

The pamphlet published, Jenner's other business in 
London was toun ino the institution for Vaccine Pock 
Tnoculation. He went about insinuating and protesting 
that its founders and officers neither knew what was true 
Variolm Vaccinis, nor how to use it; that not only were 
they ignorant, but perverse; and that the immeasurable 
blessing he had boon the means of conveying to mankind 
would never be rightly enjoyed until there was an Institu~ 
tion with Ed Jenner for its guide and director, 

In playing this game Jenner had facilities and advan- 
tages. No one, not Pearson himself, contested his ition 
as advertiser of the New Inoculation, and to the public 
he was its representative, He had attempted nothing 
and had no mishaps to account for: these attached to 
Woodville and other credulous and active experimenters. 

over he had no awkward information to contend 
with in those he addressed—they listened, were informed, 
were convinced, Jonnor's conduct at this juncture, in 
relation to Pearson and Woodville, has been stigmatised 
as mean, thankless, despicable. These be hard words. 
His tactics were the common tactics of mon in whom 
self-love ix predominant, and we have not the strength 
for the use of the appropriate epithets with the frequency 
that experience requires, 

The were the chief sufferers from smallpox, and 
under the name of the poor Jenner advanced his Ws 
He drow wa following memorandum, which he sub- 
initted to the Earl of Egremont, and circulated privately— 


PROPOSAL FOR A PUBLIC INSTITUTION FOR VACCINE INOCULATION. 


Fa ‘now pursed the ‘into the nature of the Cowpox 
Sa ean Pelle pode to dss ht those 
who have gone throngh this anild are rendered porfeo 
secure from the contagion of the Smallpox; and being com 
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ey eae nipee had no freth matter from the cow sino 
February of last year, 1790. 


Frenchmen failed again with this virus, but Dr. 
a ee Pentti eats and effected what 
 Cow-Pock Dispensaries were opened in various towns 
Bronghout England, Bath and Manchester perhaps having 

lead ; and an Address to the Poor was drawn up as a 
oka form to be issued from such Dispensaries. In a 
copy of this Address, widely circulated in and around 
a" in 1800, we read— 


| ja experienc of even yom has ily proved that ination 
for a ox is @ certain ervative agninst 
pitts, besides, ao mild and safe. a disorder, whoo octapared ‘with 
the inoculated Smallpox, that it has been. ay peeraaet 
among the better informed and mors Feeney inhabitants, both 
Of tis kingdom nod of warns parts of Enmope 

fon for the Cowpor Nas bean Practisod for novernl yoars 

la ham thre) ‘wih countant susoqms, i nrlons, pura ata 


Lae never failed to prevent the infeotion of the natural 


Tt mi iy ‘pepe ee with safety to persons of 
ean tall ios and sansous of tho yout wis qual gs! 
Teccea nh pcotees scape 
ind itis eeldhm, if ever, altended with any clerk of he 
than wal poston the ane 
Ep fax frous roving hartuly delioale and eakiy eldkdcen 
Peper atcored Sn beatin by tation pamed trong oe aecapia 
any remedies or attendance eecoues nate 
not is there any necessity for a course of physio belore or after the 
sotThe prefadices ofthe poor agxtua inoelation for the 
rejadtoes of the fa 
with Hi fea irate been 







thousands of lives have been pies 
eel ARSE es aie sal ee es to prevent their 
hold ofthe advantage now offered to the inoculation 
ey wills eck the sive of a duty they 
owe to thernselves, to their and to at large. For 
moat is little leas than criminal to expose thair holpless children 
the attack of so tervible wad fatal malady as Smallpox whon it 





a troversy with the Staal) waxed hot, and th 
eee eemErA faa kascatett ot her nore say fos 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TRIUMPH OF THE NEW INOCULATION, 


Tie House of Hanover has becn Pen for in~ 
difference to literature, science and art, but an exception 
might be asserted on the score of variolous and vaccine 
inoculation. It was Caroline, Princess of Wales, who in 
1721 promoted Maitland’s experiments; and Jenner found 
none so ready to hear and believe as George ILI. and his 
family. His first convert was the Duke of Clarence, sub- 
aeeney iam IV, The Duke's surgeon hay od 
to be Francis Knight, who had lived in Wilts and Glouces- 
tershire, and was familiar with the country faith in cow- 
pox, and received Jenner's communication with a 
mind. In 1799 Knight was allowed to operate upon the 
Duke's children by Mrs, Jordan, and the was noised 
abroad and passed to Jenner's credit. Nor was. the 
Duke's service limited to this example. He made Jen- 
ner's acquaintance, listened to his stories, and became his 
active partizan. Then the Duke of York, commander-in- 
chief of the army, was convinced, and enforced the new 
practice to the full extent of his power, He, moreover, 
acted as patron of the Vaccine Pock Institution until he 
was persuaded that Pearson, its founder, was injurious to 
Jenner. On 7th March, 1800, Jenner was presented to 
George TIT. at St, James's Palaco, and dolivered The 
Inquiry bound in crimson to his majesty, who was 
aoa to accept the dedication of the second edition. 
the 27th he had an interview with Queen Charlotte, 
who conversed about the new specific with all the 
ee of a grand-motherly quack, The Princo of 
Wales followed suit; and Jenner found himself invested 
with the full effulgence of the royal favour. Tt was a 
magical success; for, consider, not two years had elapsed 
since the publication of The Inquiry. 
Jenner naturally became very popular. He wrote to 
Mr. Shrapnel—"T have not yet made half iy calls in 














apa of nearly every London physician and 
dintinetion. © Testimonial was published in 
Medical real for July, 


i J 1 
and was reprinted in the newspapers, It ran as 





wler Woodville at Rattle 
‘were incurred simaltaneously, — 
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‘We alto declare thnt the inoonlated Compox is a much milder 
find safer disoaso than the inoeulatod Smallpox, 


‘The first signatures comprised cogpio! ty te ro phy —s 
ne ample i 


and fort; a and the e 
hate 0 ata ardbee tees ee eee 


‘2! hee ee ‘ute bark may, with others more illustrious, 


Attondant oail, 

Parsuo the triumph, and partako the gale.” 
The Testimonial had great effect on the public mind: 
wy the ed it was irresistible. As anid, “It 
the enemies of the new practico”—adding i in 
aucatccats vernacular, “and it secured the triumph 
of reason over the scruples of prejudice and ignorance, 
and the base manwuvres of sordid and self-interested 
ten."* Thus early was it discoverod that an opponent 
of Vaccination was an ignoramus ora rseal. Ring's easy 

arrogance is concisely illustrated in this deliverance— 

It is no want of candour to affirm that those who are hostile to 


oa id his thorongh-going Wat and 
wed his loyalty to strike at Pearson and others who 
failed to al ide in like subservience. He wrote to a 
= eae physician— 

Un ain Oarretemcimir a 
world is much indebtod to Mr, Rit at xoal and indofatiy 
trenton fr tho rap progr it ti fas ada while sone of 

mactves inatrumental in in promoting it 


he in reality from their ignorance ai 
retardod tha aocolarated sts progres. 





* A Treatioe on the Comwpox containing the Fist of Vaccine Ivocula- 
tion By John Ting. Parti. p. 207,” Tandon, 190 
+2. Part ii. p. 720. London, 1803. 
t The Bewuticn _ (mig Prep penal h ir 
tere, By John London, 1807. ¥. 49. 
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that inoculation with cowpox was a sure and ever) 
protection from smallpox when they had not, and 
not have, any experience to warrant their assertion 7 
‘True, but they had an tllusor; Spey which th 
swere beguiled, namely, the Variolous Ts Hundred 
ue! aaa “ae cowpox and subsequently with 

and were exposed to smallpox ‘ion, 
relearn: cers did not take, ion eee 
could novor take, and that the subjects of the ‘ion 
were fortified for ever. The fallacy is now manifest, but 
it was by no means manifest in 1500, and all manner of 
men received and p ted the fable with energetic 
sincerity. It was once admitted that a tub full of water 
did not cverflow when a fish was slipped into it, and 
many explanations were current of the curious pheno- 
menon until a ical spirit suggested that the experi- 
ment be tried. A like spirit might have suggested that 
it was expedient to wait and see whether cowpox was 
indeed a perpetual defence ae smallpox, inasmuch 
ag nature an awkward habit of confuting prognosti- 
cations apparently irrefragable, 

‘The ease with which it was asserted cowpox inoculation 
could be peetoxme coupled with its harmlossness, not 
to say wholesomeness, and the absolute security it 
afforded against smallpox, induced benevolent pan 
to att up as vaccinators all over the country, at the 
kindly quack delights in is something cheap and hand 
with a touch of mystery and the 180 of immeasurable 
advan! mditions which the new practice com- 
plet ifilled. Tho memoirs of the time, especially of 
the Evangelical party, abound with instances in which 
this soul and that good soul had vaccinated so man; 
hi or thousands, delivering them from the peril 
of an awful disease. Thus in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
for December, 1800, we read— 

‘Two respoctable families near Manchester have within these 
few months inoculated upwards of 600 of the neighbouring poor 
from two months old to twenty years with uniform success. 
‘owacies of tac wace wuntactod to tien vasicioun test, and all ware 
found proof against the disease. 


&>. 
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‘And John Ring relates— : 
‘Dr, Jonnor a in a When a! i 

Barta Bary wy ane, | 

Pieecop ot doane eas Thea ea wha bo 

that the Goddess of Health has adopted ee | 


Gstopher Pegge, 
‘We, whose names are uni Sar fully satisfied 


gonvicion of our own obvervation, tha the Cowpox is nok = 
of not being contagious, and is an effectual randy against 


Smallpox, 
When a prophet in the country turns out a v 
London his country neighbours begin to believe in ¢ | 


and thus it was with Jenner, His metropolitan 
tion was reflected in Gloucestershire. ‘| 
wrote to the Duke of Beaufort— 
Every father of a a to 
Tenner for preventing the tha ronda lect of tee 7 | 
And the sense of this obligation took se ina 
service of plate presented in 1801 and beartage this” 
inscription— | 





* Treatise on the Cowpor, p. 620, London, 1801. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A DISHONOURABLE TRANSYORMATION, 


Hosour was abundant, but honour is windy fare, and 
Jenner had an eyo for something more substantial, 
Among his papers we read— 


While the vaccine discovery was progressive, the joy T felt at the 
prospect beforo me af belng the instrument destined to tako away 

‘the world one of its greatest calamities, blended with the fond 
hope of enjoying independence und domestic ponee uzul happiness, 
‘wus often to excessive that, in pursuing my favourite subject among 
the moaidows, I have sometimes found myself in w kind of reverie. 
It is pleasant to me to recollect that those reiloctions always ended 
in devout acknowledgments to that Being from whom this and all 
other mercies flow." 





But how was the fond hope of enjoying independence 
to be realised? Tho question was discussed by Jenner 
and his friends, and it was finally decided to apply to 
the Houso of Commons for a reward, But in order to 
go to Parliament it was necessary to have a good caso, 
and Jenner's case was open to various objections. The 
Inquiry, published in 1798, was by no moans n manual 


9 Baroule Life of Fenner, Toh ing Po 140, 
12 


tho modes of its exhibition devised 
olution fall of hazard, but unless 
"the get of p 
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wn fot essltel ty cbverving that among those whom in the 
ily eal upon to snoeuats, many redstod 


orial, and tk optoion provalled vat it was 
a preventive opinion ¥ found was corapara- 
ive te) ie declared 


tive 

Tad do wal fas in ets ont days—a ciroumstancs that soomed 

easily to bo ncoounted for, from my knowing that the common 

“sical epee feria el Open gate So 
‘was x0 mot 

the Suttons: so that the worldag peaple 





Jenner's design in the foregoing statement was mani- 
fest. It was to minimise the faith of the country folk, 
and to nt that by his own eit ie had 
disco tho virtue of Cowpox through his failures to 
inoculate with Smallpox. The inquiries of Pearson and 
others, however, showed conclusively that in many parte 
of the south of England, in Ireland, and on the Continent 
it was believed that to have suffered from Cowpox was 
to be secure from Smallpox; and the belief was enter- 
tained altogether independently of failures to inoculate 
with Smallpox; just as a similar belief prevailed am 
farriers nx to the prophylaxy of Horsegrease, ‘The fini 
in Cowpox was neither vague, nor new, nor confined to 
Jenner's neighbourhood; and his assertion to the contrary 
showed with what hardihood he had undertaken to con- 
steact a case in his own favour. 

‘ition to the rural faith, medical men main- 
tained that it was possible to have Smallpox after Cow- 

x; and surgeons averred that they had successfully 
inoculated many who had suffored Cowpox. Indeed it 
was indubilable professional testimony to this effet: that 
eompelled Jenner to forsake his firat fancy for Cowpox, 
and to report the true ific as Horse; s 
Having, however, to fice that discovery, and revert 
to the he had discredited, a fresh mancouvre was 
requisite; and thus was it performed— 


Hore we have the trick before us at the v 
transformation. He consulted with medical p 


was not always Cowpox, bub that any sores wh 
derived from the Cow were so designated. f 
was Ied to form a distinction between the diseases, 
once one as true and the others as spurious 
x, 
us the Horse, the obnoxious Horse, was 
horself 


hope of enjoying independence.” 
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In this connection the question oceurs, Why should 
“some varieties of spontaneous eruptions” have been 





designated srurious x? Such eruptions were not 
Cowpox in any sense. yy then spurious? That Cows 
communi a variety of sores to their milkers, de- 


pained ty them in common as Cowpox, was an assertion 
for which Jenner never adduced any evidence; which, 
too, (as we shall ees a later date he disowned as a 
wm. ‘evertheless spurious Cowpox Et 
the New Inoculation over many difficulties, When 
Smallpox, or any notable mischiot, followed Cowpox it 
was said, “Ah! the Cowpox must have been spurious; 
for Smallpox, or any harm, is impossible after trae Cow- 

ace did not stay to inquire whether spurious 
seeae (that was to say, matter “from a variet; of 
sores on the Cow,” according to Jenner's second vezion) 
could be propagated from arm-to-narm, even if taken 
from the Cow by mistake. The illusory Variolous Test 
and the Spurious Cowpox Dodge worked marvelously 
for the public deception, 

Another point Jenner tried to score at the cost of 
Pearson and Woodville. When they began to inoculate 
they found they had to ascertain at what period the 
virus should be taken from the Cow, and from the arms 
of the inoculoted. Jenner afforded them no guidance. 
Writing to John Ring, Ist July, 1801, he eonfessed— 

In the early part of my mocnlations I had not Iearneil to dis- 
Crinsinate betwoon the offteacy of the virus taken at an early and 
‘tba late period of the pustule.” 

Where Jenner had not learned to discriminate, the line 
became clear in the course of general practice; and Pear- 
son was especially explicit as to the right time for taking 
virus; but to ‘e good his claim to national considera- 
tion, Jenner fancied it necessary to exhibit himself as 
complete master of the art of Cowpox Inoculation, owing 
nothing to others; and he therefore proceeded to appro- 
priate the fruit of the common medical experience, 





* Baron's Life of Jenner, vol. ix. pe 448. 
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narratives, and how a few hasty experiments enveloped 
in unverifiable conjecture and gossip, came to be magni- 
fied into years of arduous research. 

He wound up his statement with this flourish and 


prediction— 





experience, havo 

pox proves a ecu + tho Smallpox; and I sball 
probably be compass if I say thousands arp 

their example; for the scopo that this Inoculation has now taken 
ia immense. ‘An hi jousand perrons, upon the anaallest 
computation, havo boon inceulated in thave rook, 1801.) 
The numbors who have ‘on of its beneSte throughout Europe 


and other parte of tho globe are incalcalable; and it now becamos 
Smallpox, iat ed dieatal Soar at tha boo een me 
fal. eon, 
oie final remit of this praotion = : 
Je end designed—to establish ars exalt a claim 
with the purpose of exacting corresponding recompense, 
the Ori is of the Vaisiae Yaseulaten os an aastitly 
drawn document: its veracity is a different matter, A 
just man, not to say a generous, would have had some 
praise for Pearson, Woodville, and others to whom the 
extension of the New Inoculation was due; but Jenner 
‘Was essentially a mean spirit; and for him to have stated 
his case trnly would have been to jeopardise “the fond 
hope of enjoying independence,” 





CHAPTER X. 
JENNER BEFORE PARLIAMENT, 1502. 


Jessen was timid and indolent, and, though eager for 
reward, required much prompting to use the means to 
the end on which his heart was set. Ho wrote to Lord 

‘borne to speak for him to Prime Minister ee 
but Sherborne replied, 23rd April, 1801, that he did not 
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the Smallpox, and fram its nature must finally annihilate that 
That tho soriea of ta by which this was 
Aaraaped tad somplotsl bare oh 2557 soconiad o bonaaone 
Bortioa of your Fetitioor's li, and have pot merely been 8 oansa 


in the ordipary oxercive of lis profoccion ns tuntenal o aetiee 
its advantages without their being counter 
ee 





and to grant him such romanoration ax to their wisdom shall 
oor meat. 


ey Grattan asked for £100,000, was awarded 






10,000, and took £47,500; “true patriot Jenner deserves 
more,” said Lord Sherborne ; but Jenner had not 
for the demand. What, however, was undefinad in 
‘was made up for in sion, 

As we read Jenner's petition we note (1) the Discovery; 
(2) its Disclosure and Diffusion ; (3) the Expense Sashes 
incurred ; and (+) the Prophecies; and under these li 
it is to be observed— 

_ 1—It was no discovery of Jenner's that cowpox was 
inoculable and preventive of smallpox, That was a rural 
superstition. Nor, be it again repeated, did he ever 
‘become responsible for that rural superstition, Recognis- 
ing its futility, ho deliberately sot it aside, and recom- 

@ disease of the hore, transmitted Berean the 
cow, for inoculation, It was Pearson, who disliking 
Jenner's prescription, brought co into vogue; where- 
on Jennor, fearing that he might fe cut out of the enter- 
prise, dropped his speeific, adopted the he had 
Ayres and elaimed Pearson's work as the development 
obi 







own, 
2.—That he disclosed his discovery was true, bub it 
wns not the discovery set forth in the petition. Moreover 
tlie merit of disclosure in such a case is measured by the 
advantage of concealment; and what could Jenner have 
taken by coneealment? The conditions of sw 
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3,—That the discovery occ! 
of Jenner's life, and was a st 


loss of pracioe, is answered 
With what loss of time, loss ae 


i 2 
could the series of cases therein sct forth have 
attended? And after 1798, he confessed he was 

achieve little further. 

4.—As for the prophecies about the absolute seo 
afforded by cowpox with the final extermination of s1 
pox, we estimate the worth of such 
the asserted check at that ti 
the disease, when as yet an insignit 
population had bean waljecked to the New Tnoew! 
at fraction, too, least likely to suffer from sm 

Petitions are petitions, and not designed for over 
seen Tn them truth is rarely to be looked for 
wise than warped to personal ends, The polic 

‘ition is to claim in excess with a view to ob 
concession. Jenner's petition was a moro n 
usually flagrant instance of this policy, with the dis 
advantage that much of its untruth passed into currency 
as matter of fact, 

‘The Prime Minister, Mr. Apptnotox (afterwards Vis— 
count Sidmouth), informed the House that he had taken” 
the King’s pleasure on the contents of the petition, and — 
that bis Majesty recommended it strongly to the con~ 
sideration of Parliament. Tt was referred toa eommittes, — 
of which Admiral Berkeley, « zealous belicver in Jenner, | { 
‘was appointed chairman. The points to which the com= 
mittee chiefly directed their inquiries wore— 

I—The utility of the discovery itself. 

11.—Tho right of the petitioner to the discovery. 
oe sacrifices of the petitioner in making the: 

Wwery. 
As an investigation the work of the Committee was 
illusory, The points were decided in the petitioner's 
favour from the outset. There was no opposition, Dr, 


- a 
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Moseley, Mr. Birch, and Dr. Rowley, who became active 
Beponenta of the New Inceulation, were summoned, but 

matter was now to them; they had not had time to 
collect evidence and formulate conclusions: a rite that 
‘was to protect for a lifetime and to annihilate smallpox, 
announced in 1798, was to be adjudicated upon in 1802! 
On the other hand, Jenner's friends were influential and 
active, and used the opportunity to parade their whole 
strength in his favour. ‘The medical testimony especially 
‘was unreserved and enthusiastic. 

Dr. James Snows, president of the London Medical 
Society, laid bofore the Committee a unanimous resolu- 
tion of the Socicty in Jenner’s favour, He said he was 
at first adverse to Vaccine Inoculation, but his confidence 
in it was increasing every hour. It introduced no other 
disease to the human frame, whilst it made an end of the 

ibility of smallpox, a discase that proved fatal to one 
in six of those it attacked. He had never heard of Cow- 
pox before the publication of The Inquiry, and regarded 
the discovery therein communicated as the most useful 
evor made in medicine, If Jenner had kept and traded 
on his secret, he might have become the richest man in 
the kingdom. 

Sir Ginpent Braxe related how the New Inoculation 
had been introduced to the Navy. He had had the men 
on board the Kent, man-of-war, inoculated with cowpox, 
and then with smallpox, and not one took the latter 
disease. Of every thousand deaths in the country, small- 
Pox was accountable for ninety-five. Taking London as 
the standard, $5,000 must perish annually from smallpox 
in the United Kingdom. As soon as the preventive 4 - 
covered by Jenner became universal that Eixge mortality 
would cease, 

Dr. Lerrsom, a popular physician, 2 member of the 
Society of Friends, and an enthusiastic supporter of 
Jenner, said he had paid much attention to smallpox 
statistics. Taking London and the out-pariehes as con- 
taining nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants, he calculated that 
eight a day, or 000 annually died of smallpox. Allow 











os in imatts meh sh noe’ 

op a after the operation with smallpox, 
i a ee at Senge Jenner's ovil ta 
came, like a good sland to bear witness to 


practice. He it to prefer vaccine to vi 

inoculation ab the Hospital. He had, up to Ji 

1802, oj with cowpox on 7,500 patients. 
them had een Talis to tl 

with satisfactory revults, 

Dr, Brapiey, physician to the Westminster 
said he looked on Jenner as the author of 
Thocul: believed no medical man doubt 
‘As accidental inoculation with cowpox Was p 
keep off smallpox for life, it was matter of course 
intentional inoculation would do so also. ‘Not leas ica 
2,000,000 of persons had received Vaccine u 
and he had never known an instance of any one 
of it. One in 800 died of smallpox inoculatio 
England, and not lees than one in 150 thro’ 
rest of Europe, Asia, Africa and America. 
settled in London he might have made £10, 
annum for the first five yeara, and double 
afterwat 

Sir Warren Farqunan, physician to the P 
Wales, had told Jenner that if he had come to 
and kopt his secret, he would havo ensured him & 
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urity aga n Lona fatal; 
whilst yariolous inceulation, performed in the best 
manner, cost one life in three hundred, 

Mr. Cure, surgeon to St. ‘Thomas's Hospital, corro- 
Dorated the opinion that Jenner could have earned 
£10,000 a year in London by means of his secret. As 

jpox was the most destructive of all diseases, its 
suppression was the greatest discovery ever made in the 


practice of physic, 

Mr. Town Cuswrrrss, surgeon to the Qaeen’s Household 
and St. George's Hospital, had inoculated upwards of 1500 
persons with cowpox without any untoward symptoms. 

Mr. Jistes Snursos, surgeon to the Surrey Diane 
had inoculated between fifty and sixty without any 
injury. Considered them porfectly secure from smallpox. 
A child of nine months covered with eruste lactea re- 
sisted all the usual remedies, but on the tenth day after 
he had inoculated it with cowpox, the crust began to 
disappear, and the twelfth day was entirely gone, 

Dr. Joser MAnsitact related bis experience as a vac- 
cine inoculator in the Navy and at Gibraltar, Malta, 
Palormo, Naples, Rome and Genoa. Everywhere was 
successful. lieved he had operated on 10,000, and 
never witnessed any ill consequences whatever. On the 
contrary, children in a weak state of health, after passing 
through the vaccine infection, began to thrive and be- 
come vigorous. 

Mr. Joun Appixcron, surgeon, had used Jenner's 
rem since 1799 in eighty-ono eases, One third of 
these he had inoculated with smallpox, and subjected to 

method of infection he could devise, but found 
them net eoae against the disease. 

Dr. , physician to the Worcester Hospital, testified 
that in the spring of 1801 small, was epidemic in 
Worcester. He inveulated » number of children with 

and none of them took smallpox although con- 


stantly exposed to contagion. 


ing the 
with a person in natural small d 
no harm. When at Lord 's in the | 


not con! 3 
produced blindness, nor r 
‘equally safe whether during the pee of pregnancy, 


the earliest infancy, or extreme old age, 

Dr. Baits then gave his influential ju 
thought cowpox an extremely mild discasc, and when 
patient had properly unde 
secure from the future it of smallpox: and 
further, if Dr. Jenner had not chosen openly and 
ably to explain to the public all he knew we 
subject, he might have acquired a considerable fortune, 
In his opinion it was the most important discovery ever — 
made in medicine, ¥ 

Mr. Davin Tavtor, surgeon of Wootton-under-Edge, 
had inoculated about two thousand persons with cowpox 
without « single failure, nor had he met with any uleoras { 
tions, tumours, or other diseases following the openly 
He knew Jenner's practice in Gloucestershire. It was in — 
& very populous neighbourhood where there was not 
another physician within sixteen miles. He had sum 
rendered an income of £600 a year to devote himself to — 
the public service. 

As a final specimen of this medical evidence I 
cito Mr, Joms Rixo, tho petitioner's henchman. 
considered Jenner the author of Vaccine Tnoculation, a 
discovery the moet valuable and important ever made by 
man. It was a perfect and permanent security against 
smallpox. He had himself inoculated about 1300, of 
whom a thousand had exposed themselves to sinallpox 


aan 4 
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infection with impunity. There was no danger whatever 
from the New Tnoculation unless from ignorance and 
neglect. Ono in overy hundred inoculated with smallpox 
in Monit 


will enable the reader to appreciate tho prevalent furore 
the ical 


to inoculation with smallpox, for which cowpox was 
substituted. The change was csscntially trivial, The 
trouble, the danger, and the uncertainty of variolous 
i ‘ion were lly recognised, and when cowpox 
was pained xa 1 imld form of smallpox, it was not 
diffieult to appreciate the asserted advantage: for, as it 
was |, no one can have smallpox twice, and as the 
mildest attack of smallpox is as prohibitive of a second 
attack as the severest, therefore cowpox (which is small- 
pox in mild form) must protect a effectually when 
inoculated. With taste #0 admirable, it was in nowise 
wonderful that so ay were carried away; but un- 
fortunately, as so often Spans, matter-of-fact did not 
to the admirable logic. 

The Duke or Cuanence testified that ho had availed 
himself of Jenner's discovery from the outset, His 
children, his household and farm her were at 
protected, A postillion positively refused to be oj 
on, and eighteen months afler Ha exiigbe anual Ih the 
most virulent form. Children who had marcas cow- 
pox were constantly in the room where the lad lay and 
suffered no harm. 


‘The EARL oP BeaKevey had his son inoculated with 
cowpox by Dr. Jenner at the age of six months. One of 


EEE 
rE 


ceils virus ; a3, for beaalty children durin 
women in every stage mancy. Up 
two hundred of his patients had ft 
culated with smallpox matter, and an 
exposed to variolous effluvia, and in no 
smallpox ensuc. He was satisfied that as soon 
new practice became universal, smallpox would b 


date being wanted for “the 
i irit dealer, was 


sure preventive of smallpox, and of the 4] 
formed on the subject; declaring his full and 
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confidence that the viras might be continued in. ity 
one human being to another until was 
extinguished 


It is needless to stigmatise Gardner's testimony afresh. 
Tt possibly had its foundation in Jenner discussing the 
familiar rural faith in cowpox. Sir Everarp Home 
mentioned to the Committee that Jenner had brought 
a drawing to London in 1788 of Variole Vaccinw ax it 
prpeced ‘on the finger of a milker, and had shown it to 
John Hunter, who advised him to look further into the 
matter; but it was not pretended that he spoke to 
Hunter of the matured conviction revealed to ty 
t years before. 

Committee heard evidence as to the knowledge 
and use of cowpox apart from Jenner, and their verdict 
was given as follows— 

‘The disonler itealf, and its specific property of securing against 

fafection, wae not aratioon of Dr. Send Hoe in 

‘Various parts of Bagland, in Gloucestershire and Devonshire parti 

» there was an opinion of that sort current among the 

‘common le employed in dairies, which the observations of the 
Inoeulators 


fmaprobable that in some very rate instances this knowledge was 
carried one and tl 
aE be healing tho teat, oc uy incoalatlen fen tho alzaly oe 


;, but the practice of which Dr. Jonner asserts himoelf 

Inventor i, inoculation from one human 
» ond the mode of transferring indofinitely, the 

matter without ony diminution of its spocific power, to 
which it doos not appour that any person has over alloged a titlo. 

‘Thus the Committer disallowed Jenner's claim, whilst 
indicating the only colourable pointof novelty,namely, the 
transfer from arm to arm of virus, At the same time, it 
should not be forgotten that inoculation from arm to arm 
with “ mild kinds of smallpox” was an existing practice, 
and there was litsle merit: to speak of in Jonner doing 
the same thing with horse or cowpox. 

‘There was no opposition—no devil's advocate; but it 
may bo held that Dr. Pearson assumed that office. He 
was heard with impatience, and afterwards delivered his 

13 


rae 


mind in An Examination, to which wo shall p 
refer, 


The to the House was brought up 
of June, 1802, and was conclusive as to the u 
discovery. Indeed, the evidence on that head Was | 


absolutely extinguish 
cat we disorders by which the human race has: 
ss ” 
Admiral Breketey, chairman of the Committee, 
mended the Report to the House. He co: 


that in the United Kingdom 45,000 peri 

from smallpox; but throughout the world what wi 
desolation! Not a second struck but a victim was 
rificed at the altar of that most horrible of diseases, 
should therefore move that a sum of not less than £10,000, 
be granted to the Petitioner, but if the House thought fit 
to adopt any larger sum, he should hold himself free to 
vote for it, “Why, Dr. Jenner's expenses in postage alone 
had been from 25s, to 30s, n day! 

Sir Herr Mirpmay did not think £10,000 at all 
adequate. Had Jenner kept his secret he might have 
made at least £100,000, ¢ moved that he should have 

20, . 


000, 

Mr. Wispiam said the potitioncr had surrendered hig 
discovery to his country, and was therefore entitled to 
rormunoration. The discovery had been the labour of 
years and the fruit of extensive practice. 

a pate Since Essie was Pelee Jenner 

in the ition of his discovery, 
and if he had £10,000, he would be left with no. mone 
than £4000. esicles, he had given up a practice of £600 
a year to benefit: his fellow-creatures, 

‘Mr. Covrtyey observed that the evidence showed that 
40,000 men would be annually preserved to the State by 


ay 4 
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the Now Inoculation, These would return £200,000 a year 
to the Exchequer, and if the Petitioner had only a tithe 
of that sum for one year, he was ontitled to £20,000, 
Mr. Witnervorce stated that Jenner had spent upwards 
of twenty years in completing his discovery. He was no 
adventurer seeking to push himself before the world. He 
had already attained to great celebrity in his profession, 
and had sacrificed his practice for the public L In 
every view he thought the larger sum ought to be 





granted. 

Mr, Grey thonght £10,000 would be no more than an 
indemnity for expenses. He hoped the House would vote 
for £20,000, 

Mr. Banxs said there was no question as to the utility 
of the discovery. If he felt more niggardly than other 
members, it was because his paramount duty consisted in 

warding the public purse, That purse was a large one, 

but ib was not to bedipped into at isan. The strength 
of the country lay in economy and sound finance, He did 
not see that a case bad been made out for so large a sum 
as £10,000. The peciesy itself might be trusted to pay 
itsauthor, He always looked on a Report of a Committee 

jealousy, for it was controlled by the friends of the 
Petitioner, and there was no one with sufficient mo- 
tive to provide the correctives required in the public 

terest. 


Mr. Apprxetox, Chancellor of the Exchequer, held 
that the value of the discovery was without example, and 
beyond calculation. So much, indeed, was not contested. 
‘The Petitioner had received the highest reward in the 
approbation, the unanimous approbation of the House; 
an approbation richly tiecepat since it was the result of 
the greatest di since the eveation of man, What- 
ever money the House might see fit to vote on some future 
occasion, his it duty was to recommend the smaller 
sum of £10,000, In doing so, he admitted, he surrendered 
his private inclination to his sense of publie duty. Ho 
had, howover, the satisfaction in knowing that this dis- 
cussion had conferred on Dr. Jenner a reward that would 





with nation 
a 
Considering the value set on “the great di 
il of £10,000 was not excessive. In 
Jiqurnad it stands rocorded— 
have fnuver witnessed a more unanimous and 


hha has boon expresso, not o0 
Hy ith yt" ag 3a nt 
in: 


(1) lu other band, it is to be remembered 
‘larls and hanl, cruelly hard, through 
the quartern loaf at Is, 
of tho people's misery, 


Fool Penmaes January, 1802, + 4h Jely, 1892, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PEARSON'S EXAMINATION.* 


A vew weeks after the award of eet, Jenner by 
the House of Commons, Dr. Pearson publ ished dn Be 
amination of the report of the committee. He did not 
contest Jenner's claim to consideration, but the ground 
on sol it was advanced, and on which it was conceded; 
drawing attention to the manner in which the claims set 
alt in Jenner's petition had been reduced to “inocula- 
tion from one human being to another," whilst a new 
claim was invented for him, “to wit, the mode of trans- 
ferring, indefinitely, jhe vaccine matter without any 
diminution of its specil et pales 
What Pearson held, an rightly held, was, that: the 
Re iblis necoptance of the New Inoculation waa due to 
‘codville and himself, and not to Jenner— 


‘Tho ik Tooealation (after Dr. Jennor’s book was publistiod 
tT ge, py waa cool peandal 2 met 
ene) was nol if 
_ Sa ere 
estat cerraeran etn coal tances etch Phot fatinicd 
5 co Of & iw rm 
aly afer Jenner’ publicatias was given 
the oul in two Cow-stobles near 


‘reali 
Aan, and tows he soiron Dr, Woodie and ae ole 
wich, in tho course of three saonilis, 300 ‘oot 
favors Eabinty ane Inocclated forth Cowon io adiion tis 
Eiri igi canon of Des tenaey then the eis wreck of tasbeot 
Taooalation befure tho pabtio, . Besides carrying on the Inooulation 





ne aa ter, Boralent rte 
a sie tie close 
of 1799 4000 parsons bad boon inoculated by Dr. Sadie 
— 





tion > et nae 
reise cars are M.D, PRS. peste 1802. Bro. 














As to Jenner the secret of and maki 
Berea ke sects it, Pearson sett heh tat bebe 
3 second, that | = ary have hee 


Sect oat aprre ea oe ne 
dil gresierobe of Dr. aden he erly pet ad onatory 

kde ‘it was further said, that experiments in Vaccine 

Inoculation pn eae taal! ipa life, that 

pee had cost him £1 id that he had surrendered a 

of £600 year in the populous neighbourhood of 

for the ky for the pli ae feats not trust him- 


i 


wel to Sarat position, ree he defined— 
Thave admitted that Dr. Jenner first net on foot the i ae 


ae ieee ened iat ently by ae 


consequence of those facts ‘with kos 
ample expericuces of other persons, we owe the present extensive 
practice of the Vaccine Inoculation. 


Pearson farther indicated on what conditions he would 
have been satisfied to see Jenner rewarded— 
much id 
A peeps hal a eae et cnt 
‘that the Potitioner had ithe tend 
acteally furnished some i 
IEatat pen Gaul sier-ntaeh: socen ware beveges elt ecaaboie! 
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may be ures the protest of truth is sometimes im- 
perative, ver the disposition of the mob, Pearson 
took little at the time by his Leamination: it entered 
into far too many details for general apprehension; and 
it was convenient to account for his ition as due 
to jealousy and envy. Jenner attempted no reply and 
assumed profound disdain. His silence was judicious, 
bat it was not from disdain. 


At this day it is easy to soe that Pearson as against 
Jenner played his i badly, failing to recognise his 
eee advantage. Jenner's prescription in the Inquiry 

1798 was not C mx. It was Ho Cowpox, 
Tt was a Giaad-oF os horse taosnlatest on’ the cow, 

x Tes he expressly rejected as usoloss, having no 
ea on the human constitution. Pearson and 

‘oodville entertained Jenne seen in good faith, 

tried to generate pox on the cow with grease from 
the but did not succeed, Reluctantly they aban- 
doned Jenner's prescription, and resorted to Cowpox. 

Whilst: Pearson and Woodville were without prejudice 
against Horsegrease Cowpox, it was otherwise with tho 
oe ¢ origin of Cowpox in Horsegrease was voted 

, and had the origin been maintained, it is not 
— that the New Inoculation would have proved 


ive. 
This difficulty Pearson and Woodville, the chief pro- 
moters of the New Inoculation, cleared away. They had 
tried Horsogrease ; they considered they had disproved 
Jenner's msertion concerning it; and they were able to 
assure the public that they inoeulated with Cowpox, and 
nothing but Cowpox, and had no connection with Horse- 
ey narer. The public were satistied ; and Tnocula- 
with Cowpox beeame the rage, fashionable and 
etise rept, 
What did Jenner do? Did he vindieate his preserip- 
tion, the fruit of thirty years of incessant thought, 
observation and experiment? He did not. On the 
contrary he dropped it. He said not another 














ight into use by Woodville and me. 
i ean Cowpox; make what you can 
are ws alone.” E 
Poarson taken this course, he would have 


a 
hood, Your prescription 
E lt Coo, which Corpo 
ios i 
ate 


n to Intrude into a 
where he bi 


wos ws ai involved 5 Fete 
Yatton to os 
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truth, but truth to have its rightful influence has to be 
nae aa It is of little avail to have a cause at 
ww if means are wanting to place goodness 
manifest and paramount over contention to the contrary. 
This, too, may be observed: Pearson was not in - 
tion to offer the manner of resistance specified. To have 
turned Jenner's Livia have necessary to 


lorsegrease Cowpox attested his distrust 
io au Pearson had ake himeelf, What ip aes 
Jenner aside Cowpox for Horsegrease Cowpox 
the answer would have revealed to him a whole series of 
facts to the discredit of that seed lenntienyhiteg he and 
Woodville had constituted eel vex advocates, Thus, 
fettered by bis se Pe ion, Pearson was unable to 
deal ey, with Jenner without incurring a dis- 
enchantment fatal to his own enterpriso. 


‘When we that Jenner's iption was a 
Re Gh tho Gece communicnd fo tn sow, which 
Pearson and Woodville set aside for Cowpox, the con- 


Origin of the Vi Tnoculat h 

9) ‘accine ion in 1801, and in his 
Petition to Parliament in 1802; but thase who refer to 
his Znquiry of 1798 will require no farther proof of his 
mendacity. That his claim to the use of Cowpox was 
entertained can only be ascribed to that indolence, in- 


wlarised 
that tho faith in Cowpox as 
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From belies dat the Cowpoek 





‘various diseases constitution, 
tsich a5" the Evi, mainess, Iuee, and many bad Rumouny” us lio 


pox doctrine as 





‘The remarkably vigorous health of Mr. Testy, his wife, ani two 
sons, now 31 years subsequent to the Cowpock, and his own 
appearance, at this time 70 years of ago, afford a singu- 
strong proof of the harmlesaness of that affection; but the 
must, eee interest, hoar that during tho lato 
‘visit to town, Mr, Robert Jesty eubmitted publicly to inogulation 
‘the Smallpox in the most rigorous manner; and that Mr. Jesty 
ilto was subjected to the trial of inoculation for the Cowpock after 
the moat s modo, without cithor of them being infoctod. 


Tt is curions how evidence conforms to Ossession. 
‘Dr. Pearson and his associates were persuaded that as no 
‘one could have Smallpox twico, neither could any one 

x twice. Jesty had Cowpox when young, 

and when at throo score they found him insusceptible, 

Jk it for granted that re-vaccination was impossible, 

Testy, who had Cowpox thirty-one years before 

Was ab the same time inoculated with Smallpox, and as 

that likewise failed to take, the experiment enforced the 
desired conclusion. 

Hay turned out.so well, praise and portraiture were 
ae da Testy— B iz 


The cgvartances in which Mr. Jeaty parpovely instituted the 
‘Vaccine Pock Inoculation in his own fainily, namely, without any 


ft ah owing ite effets in the seasal 
among men, his oxomaption eeeralling lar 
i “und edgar of the elaneroo repoas Por hs 
boure, will entitle him, i 
for his superior strength of mind. Further, his conduct in 
Again furnishing gach decisive proofs of tho pormanont anti- 
variolous efficacy of the Cowpock, in tho presont [1405] discontented 
state of mind in many farnilies, by submitting to Inoculation, justly 
telnime at loast the gentitude of the country. 
Asa testimony of our personal regant, and to commemorate so 


cy 





i 
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¢atraonlinary fact oe that of 


Ht eo i 
Go, Pranson, ~0 








In the church-yard of Worth Matravers, Dorset, 
is a grave-stone with this inseription— 


Sackep to 7m Mustony oF 
BENJAMIN JESTY, or Dowxsmar, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIVE 
Apna. 167, 1816, Aoen 79 YRARS. 
‘Hfe was born at Yetminater, in this County, and was an u 


honest man, tion! noted for having boon the first 
known that iveedeeal aa 


THE COWPOX BY INOCULATION, 


and who, from his great strength of mind, made the experim 
from the Cow on his Wife and two Sons in the year 1774. 


Testy is frequently played off against Jenner, as hay 
anticipated him, but under a, leappreboosion, «Tes 
inoculated with "Cowpox, sharin, 
that it provented Smallpox. 
ii Is were rion, and that Cowpox did not 
What he recommended was Co 


of 
eney like Jesty, which substitution Jenner did not 
resist; and not only did not resist, but claimed as the — 
fulfilment of his pro, pam Jenner should never be 
suffered to get mixed up with Jesty, and the course of — 
his procedure be thereby obscured. 
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T am explicit to iteration because the truth is not 
recognised and may be accounted incredible, In another 
way the facts may be thrown into relief if we inquire, 
How would Jenner have fared had he applied for a 

tent? Suppose his several publications were submitted 
a patent-agent, In what manner could a tenable speci- 
fication be evolved from these materials ? 


1798.—The Inquiry. 


1799.—Further Observations. . ite efficacy to common 
1800,—Continuation of Observations. | repute; and recommends 
eacharotion to arrest ite 
virulence. 
Claim of discovery e 
1801.—Origin of Vaceine Inoculation, | He STC oWRexsbrevions 
Teo. Petfion to Parlneah Scanleenned Ae epLEU 


and Horeegrense Cowpox: 
dropped. 
By no ingenuity could a valid patent be got out of these 
documents. If Horsegrease x Were solected aa the 


basis of claim, what of the repudiation of Cowpox? and 
if Cowpox, what of Horsegrense Cowpox ? And if Horse- 

Cowpox, what of the ascription of its virtue to 
common repute? And if Cowpox, was not the committee 
of the House of Commons in 1802 compelled to disallow 
Jenner's claim to the discovery, and to define and limit his 
merit to the pi ation of its virus from arm to arm? 
It was, however, Pearson and Woodville who first pro: 
gated Cowpox from arm to arm: Jenner's start. being 
made with Cowpox. But allowing him so 
much credit, it is nevertheless to be remembered that it 
was at that time a frequent practice to inoculate with 
Smallpox from arm to arm; and the substitution of Cow- 
pox for Smallpox was a trifle for which to pay £10,000 
and dissolve in ecstasies of admiration, 


CHAPTER XII. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE POSITION IN 1902, 
Onx of my medical readers observes— 


proceed to discuss what aro not extrav: 
common form of evasion to make a 
guilt in order to avoid a es of ee ie 
condemnation, It is conceded that the House of Co 
in 1802 "committed a variety of extravagances,” ; 
under this appearance of candonr the chief extravag 
is implicitly re-asserted and carried forward, namely, 
inoculated co" eS had an influence on to i 
extravagances,’ few, I suppose, 
le the, aerial annual smallpox 
of the United Kingdom. Sir Gilbert Blane pr 
it 45,000, while Dr. Lettsom gave it as 36,000 
difference in the play of fancy! Dr. Lettsom, whoe 
to have paid much attention to figures cor 
smallpox, was pleased to convert an extreme 
mortality, namely, 3000, into the ordi 0 
al jn some years it fell under 1000, Then estis 
population of London at one million, and the 
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uilation of the United Kingdom as twelve millions, 
¢ multiplied 3000 by 12, and evoked the i 
national -rate of 36,000 annually from smallpox, 
of whom were to be saved by Jenner's prescription! 
But whethor ho had taken the averago or oven the 
lowest metropolitan mortality, the computation would 
have remained grossly fallacious. London overcrowded 
and postiferous, wax no standard for the gonoral popula- 
tion, urban or reral; and the assumption was monstrous 
that maallpom 8 notoriously sporadic disease, was constant 
and equally diffused over the land. We are without 
comprehensive vital statistics for the time in question, 
but arguing from the London of to-day in continual con- 
nection with the provinces, to the don of 1802 in 
comparative isolation, what do we find?’ Why, smallpox 
prevalent in London with little or no smallpox in the 
country! In the Pall Mall Gazette of 31st May, 1878, 
we read— 





The degroe in which the Smallpox eplilemic of the last seven 
localised in remarkable. The 


poeta been lon is very q 
points out that during the week ending 26th May, 61 fatal 
oases were registered in London and its suburban districts, whereas 
pas oe was Recetas in ae ot the ipa lange aoe — 

an about hat of Loudon, 
Blnes ihe boglaning of tho your the fatal casos of Smallpox within 
fifieen miles of Charing Cross have been 1,184, while but 8 havo 
occurred in the nineteen other large towns. 

We find similar illustrations of the sporadic character 
of smallpox wherever we can get at the facts. In 1874 
there died in London 735 estates but not one in 

ingham ; 386 in Liverpool, but not one in Plymouth ; 
347 in Salford, but not one in Nottingham; 100 in Man- 
chester, and but 1 in Sheffield; 24 in Bristol and 4 in 
Leeds; and so on. What ronson is there to beliove that 
what is troe of smallpox within our own experience was 
otherwise in the experience of our forefathers ? 

I said that fow would hesitate to include Dr. Lettsom's 
36,000 and Sir Gilbert Blane’s 45,000 among the extrava~ 

of 1802, but I forgob myself. We have a National 
Freatth Society with the Duke of Westminster for Presi- 
14 
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Smallpox was always present in London, waxing and 
waning under some unknown law; the deaths visi 
high as 3992 in 1772 and falling as low as 522 in 1787— 
the extremes of the century. hy did 4000 never die 
im any year, or 7000, or 10,000? When a fire is extin- 
guished, we know it has met with a check; and if small- 
pox caused 3992 deaths in 1772 and 522 in 1797, and 
smallpox be like fire, there was, we sec, a chock ; and L 
ask, What was that check ? There may be answers, bub 
none for unreserved aceoptance. What is cortain is, that 
in London smallpox was never an illimitable affliction, 
Tt had limits, and it was only in the rhetoric of alarmists 
that it had none. 

And the check to the disease (whatever it was) lay in 
the bodies of the citizens, and not in their therapeutics, 
Tsolation was rarely attempted, and in their crowded 
habitations was impracticable. Moreover they hnd not 
only the smallpox appropriate to their evil conditions to 
contend with, but the disease as propagsted and diffused 
by the inoculators. What we have to say is, that whilst 
im the London of last century we behold smallpox en- 
demic and cultivated, yet in no year did the mortality 

erefrom exceed 4,000; and further, that with so much 
to favour and stimulate the disease it waa a diminishing 
quantity. In the words of Dr. Farr— 

Tonilon Smallpox attained its maximum mortality after inocula- 
tion was introduced, and the diseuse began to crow lees futal before 
‘yaccination was discovered. 

We shall sce as we proceed how the natural check to 
smallpox (whatever it was), the immunity of the majority 
from infection, and the decline of the disease were all 
¢laimed as the blessed results of Jenner's preseription ; 
and now-a-days it has paased into comman-place, for 
which evidence is thought superfluous, that without that 
pews re smallpox might have illimitable extension, 

anywhere a variolous epidemic is slight, it is said that 

for vaccination it would havo beon severe; and if 
severe, that its intensity would have been doubled or 
trebled save for the action of the same prophylactic. 
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and 3000 died (that is one in six), there were in the 
million of inhabitants 982,000 who escaped. How did 
they eseape? A multitude must have come into imme- 
diate contact with the sick: How did they remain un- 
seathed? The question is simple, but it is crucial, If 
smallpox were tke fire, and men, women, and children 
like fuel, why did not all burn? Under what prophy- 
laxy did they abide secure? Again in this connection, 
we must not lose sight of the of faith. Things 
being equal, two persons exposed to smallpox, one con- 
fident that he was invulnerable through vaccination, and 
tho other apprehensive of danger, the chances are, that 
the fearful would be attacked whilst the fearless would 
have his faith justified in immunity. 

Tn considerations thus obvious it is not difficult to 
understand how the testimony delivered to the Commit- 
tee had a semblance as of veracions Nature. Any one 
who has studied the history of remedies, or the various 
quackeries within his own observation, will know how 
easy it is to conjure up testimony, with asseverations 

jumptuous to juestion, which by-and-by aro pataey 
iseredited and ultimately disappear in forgetfulness, 
have, therefore, no disposition to be hard on the men of 
1802. From our vantage of experience we see how they 
were led astray, and recognise the pressure of the influ- 
ences under which they acted. Moreover a remedy that 
the promise of relief from the pest of smallpox 
inoculation came with strong seduction. What a post 
that inocolation was, how it was loathed, and how it was 
submitted to under the persuasion of duty are written 
at large in the domestic memoirs of last century. Every 
mother among the upper and middle classes was per- 
suaded that it was nocessary for her children to under; 
the variolous ordeal—an ordeal that involved the delil 
erate introduction of smallpox into her household, It 
was hateful, it was intolerable, and yet it had to be 
endured! The doctors minimised the risks to the utter- 
most, but what they really believed plainly appeared 
when vaecination presented itself as an alternative. 


sometimes described as a hopeless up 


answer to such a boast is, tl p 
the essential part of that testimo 
little left to account for. No we 
practitioner now belioves what 


such protection not worth pay 

ing over as the greatest discovery: 
Nor would many now admit th 
lous Test which then carried com) 
foree. Inoculation with sm: 
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we must 
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Te 
award of £10,000, and to start a 
se ttn but Sipe ed i ay ! 
the £10,000 was paid taedily. Writing to a fi 
i a 
Scd June, 1804, Jenner had bo relate relate that— 
‘The Treasury still withholds the payment of what was voted | 
See eee 
When at last the money was paid, nearly £1000 
mos Beye fe mio i a Ds 
money, was ic 
Bae ae se 








‘ 


The peopl of England seemnod to think that the 
‘in and mind hades parahiaend My Oss most 
pouxps; and rai and ungenerous intimation 
pes Rasim To a mind like hin, this was a 
Zane Tie wae called upon for explanations mex 
opinions by every who thought n direct communication | 
with the i Tost Veceinstion a honour worth 1 while 
might have obtained all the information they ia his, 
pa) writings. 


So much was matter of course, but Jenner had worse ~ 
to encounter, He took the fine talk of his medical and 
political friends au erieuz, bade farewell to Berkeley, 
and set up as London physician in Hertford Street, May 
Fair. The result we lave in his own words— 

Elated and allared dy the spooch of the Chancellor of the Bx- 
(re hepa Pondon Sot Ye Yosie/ ats aaa 


on ier ‘and iny ‘and the falsity of the 
rediotion, Ms fos fol off both in mamler and maine for, extra: 
Ordinary 40 tel, name of thoro families in which I had been bafére 


now tont to their own domestic sangeons or apothecarien 

copra their children, alleging that thoy could not think of 

froubling Dr. Jwsner about » (hing exoruied vo eacly an vacena 

Others, who gave me each foes ax I thought mywale 

ontitlod to at tho first inoculation, redneed them at the eccond, and 
wank thon: still lowor at the third. 


His fees did not amount to £350 no year, and he 
presently found himself nothing tho better for the par- 




















Soran! nt, and involved in grave financial diffi- 
culties. Perats torattecd. tad jovember, 1804— 
‘The London smoke is apt to cloud our best fnenltios. Ido not 

‘occasionally 


cs ‘of the pablio deserving such evn) hie 
gratitude a e. How 
after what I have dono, the toile T have gono through, and the 
anxietios T have endured in obtaining for the world a iter gift 
than man ever bestowed on the world before (axouse this barst of 
ogotiem), to be thrown by with « bare remuneration of my 


Tt was hard: People who attributed to Jenner the 
ieee ey, ever made, the vation of from 
to 45,000 lives annually in the United Kingdom, 


ity and disinterestedness every one must admire,” 
wrote Mr. Benjamin Travers, * but hoe are sadly 
‘deficient in worldly wisdom, If you bad undertaken 
the extinction of the smallpox yourself, with coadjutors 
of your own appointment, I am confident, you might 
have put “2100,000 in et; and the glory would 
have as great and the benefit to the community the 
same." How that £100,000 was used to tantalise him! 
yet, as Dr. Pearson pointed out, never any ono 
showed on what practicable terms the immense sum 
could have been carned by means of cowpox, 


z 


be 


Joseph Fox of Lombard Street, dentist and ¢ 
of the new inoculation, also wrote t 

Branibye qolotiny Be coop most 

ioe las "whiell fo ta. sellation te of Fak 

re even oxpocted ‘thoo. Aare 


prospect held ev ote ee 
tion of Univ : : 
‘have for yenrs been looking forward with » longing: 





Benjamin Travers also wrote to 


urging etrapear of his presence in 
was put off with similar excuses and with 
of assistance from the public purse— 









for 

‘was not to be had, the set to 

h was complete when 
ely 

of “Tux Royal 


| of the Prince of Wales was conveyed in 
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‘a letter of the Earl of Egremont, over which Baron, 
eames bograpter (ring then thy Evioos Bad Be 
somed into ge LV.), bursts into in capitals, 
as follows— 

aa edoman beneficent :ind of the Tustrious writer is dis 
qualities which continue lo add lustre to his 1 


‘Srattoy and shed so muek of real glory on his 


Subseriptions flowed in freely. The Corporation o 
ave £500, the East Tadia Company £100, | 

Duke of Bedford £50, and guineas ten, five, two and one 
were contributed with a liberality that attested 
fervour of the common credulity. But it was much 
easier to get money than to administer it with a nice 
adjustmont of means to ends, The Jonnerians, too, were 
over-organised. There were a Mediex! Council and a 
Board of Directors. The Medical Council consisted of 
twenty-five Physicians and twenty-two Surgeons of the 
first eminenco in London, with Jenner for 
and Lottsom for vice-president. Sach mechi could 
never work, and at the point where real business was to 
be transacted, an officer was selected of extraordinary 
character, 

John Walker was born at Cockermouth in 1750, and 
was # school-fellow of Woodville, subsequently physician: 
to the London Smallpox Hospital. ra ran! 
career as blacksmith, engraver, and school-master, he 
turned his attention to medi graduated at 
escociated with French revolutionists in the guise of a 
member of the Society of Friends; then accompanied 
Dr. Marshall in a vaccinating cruise to the Mediterranean, 
from whenes, after a variety of adventures in war and 
weather, he appeared in London in 1802, habited as a 
Quaker with a Jong beard—an apparition in a clean 
shaven community, Joseph Fox, the dentist of Lombard 
Street, gave him the use of a part of his house, and there, 
in his own words, “I set op my Vaccinium for the 

fious cause.” As soon as the Jennorian Society was 
Walker was put forward by Joseph Fox and 
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other Frienils ws inoculator-in-chief, and Walker made 
application in the following terms— 


—Perlngs there is not any individual who has 


wi 
than myself. 

late. Use practice of It has been the ebief business of my 
and Yam pacly ideble, during sine of the last mon 
‘zeal of Booiety 

coutinne it. ‘They have sent patients 1 me from remote and 
i of thir extensive City, when, for want of notoriety, I 
iso havo bees uneraployed. 





ii 
i 


= a 


ditt 
id 
Hl 
bie 
a8 
Hi 
fi 
F 


After this declaration, 1 you will consider the present 
address 24 neither unseasonable nor intrusive, but rather as 9 
mark of unwavering zeal in the happy cause in which ye are now 


Toms Warxra. 

GA Lombard Street, 20, xii., 1802. 

When the day of election arrived, four, out of many, 
were as candidates, one of them being Dr. 
Domeier, a German, strongly recommended by the 
and Prince of Wales; but the Friends stood by their 
man,and Dr. Walker was appointed Resident Inoculator 
at the Central House of the Society in Salisbury Square 
with a salary of £2002 year, coal and candles, and liberty 
to ay fees for miirabe “semobalion? he 

promoters o! Society, operating under 
fige of Jenner's name, resolved to hold their annual 
tival on his birthday, the 17th of May; and at the 
firet dinner in 1303 ho was subjected to flatteries enough 
to turn any man's head who does not know the reckless 
insincerity that prevails on such occasions. It was the 
adulation connected with the formation of this Society 
that as much as anything induced Jenner to set up as 
west-end physician. The attempt of the middle-aged 
doctor was the occasion of much grim ets 
and consequent embarassments were the concern of 


a port-ehaise might bri 
ind. One eanso of my 
the mad state of Mre. Jenner's health. I cannot 


‘Wo shall oloes the day 

the Friends of Hi 
not for tho indisposition 

If Jonner was idle and self-indulgent, Walker was the 
reverse. Tia was’ fine Wendt of te’ Fanatic, 


on, and that 19,352 chariee of virus had 
tothe country and forcign parts; whereon 





ol 
‘The offect of these exertions was immediately perceived 
iataailon ot the tamsber of deaths frock Seell pre wi 
the: of Mortality. aaa Bier mccaeeles Oo 1078: 
wi 





Baron's Life of Jemser, Voli. p. 577. 


Fae 
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The passage is noteworthy as representative of many 
similar passages in the literature of Vaccination, It might 
‘be described ns dishonest, but the craft is so transparent 
that the epithet would be extravagant. The probable 
explanation is, that Vaccination had come to be regarded 
as so unquestionably beneficial that anything might be 
asserted in its favour, and that anything was true. Else 
achild might have asked how 12,000 or 24,000 vaccina- 
tons, by any Peete affeet an immediate diminu- 
tion in the deaths from smallpox in a population of eight 
or nine hundred thousand, Baron would also lead his 
readers to suppose that the low seortality ot 1804, namely 
622, was unexampled, though with the Bills of Mortality 
before him, he might have scen that the deaths in 1797 
fell to 522; and he knew that the low we of 1804 
was not maintained, but rose to 1685 in 1805. But as 
remarked, any statement, if only it be favourable to 
Vaccination, is expected to pass muster as yeracious, and 
the public credulity juatifies the expectation. 

Let us look at the London Bills for ourselves, taking 
the last ton years of the 18th and the firat ten years of 
the 19th Centuries, and try to discover what they teach. 








196,801 18,477 19,880 

It is to be obscrved, that we have not here the record 
of the deaths in the whole of London, but morely the 
pene a paola Sateen; hat dinate cory 
num veya me gorged capacity of 
decomposi and assimilation, and rtlaneires por! in 


To return to the Royat Jexnentan Socrery. Its 
halcyon-days were of brief duration. Enthusiasm abated, 


consequent upon “the benign and harmless operation.” 
its waxed bold aden not be silenced. Then 
jealousics and dissensions began to operate within the 
ty. The financial secretary strove with the medical 
. Dr. Walker's habits and eccentricities, viewed 

at first with amusement, excited irritation and 
whilst Jonner’s easy-going mode of life and impecuniosity 
were a soure: of scandal and distrust, The climax was 
reached in 1806 when Jenner and Walker wore set openly 

at heads, and a fight to the death ensued. 
W: , it is to be snid, never treated Jenner with 
Se Like Pearson he took stock of his merits, and 
id not rate them highly, and would not listen to his die- 
tation. “Vaccination,” he used to observe, “is extremely 
simple as to facts, while, as to causes, it is entirely out of 
the reach of modical mon with all thoir thooriea” Jenner, 
as ident of the Medics! Council, thought he had a 
tight to be obeyed, but Walker was the last man in the 
world to yield obedience when he had formed an opposite 

conviction— 





accuser. 
OF course such forbearance could not last long, and 
instructions ismed by Walker to the Nottingham Vaccine 
Tnstitution in March, 1806, were made the occasion of an 
Ge Jenner it Walker's conduct under 

the s or ion of the Council, and secured his 
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a motion that Walker oor Walker borne 
@ majorit POO, 

Beas ose Deis toa Tee Dr. Sims. 

was not satisfactory to Walker, and on 

See mite putanend to fhe ite by HOHE 


iefaceretaccosrst ct the contest must a 
ingenuous reader. Jenner, it. ix written, 
roceedings as of “the most dangerous 

tee of es Ya 


had he a 
tie poe would he been compelled to 
his countenance from Salisbury Square, As wo read we | 
exclaim, Whatever did the dreadful Doctor do? Here is _ 
Baron's answer— =z 
i to th fle insta 
ait wer va ty eased Sv ety ae a tg | 
affection ; the method of managing the posal 7 | 
correct vacciuation; the preoautions to eath in 
the practice, ete,, ete, 
Moore states the offence plainly— 
Walker's method of taking lymph wns to out opon the | 
and to wipo out the contents with lint, in onler to procure: 
frash cocretion. This harwh treatment of infante was the 
that which be was directed to employ; and aa ke was unalterable im 
Isis resolution, it was at longth doomed necossary to remove him. 
Turning to the Life of Walker, by Dr. Epps, we have 
the difference 'twixt ‘Twoodledam oe ‘Tweedledee still 
further illustrated— 








ing 
by remo emcee seas , wipe 
cut the Buif beneath if, and thon taking th se a iia 
eka any ps athe rtanst e posk Dr. 





paisa sont Pract of Vaccaation, ps 212 By James Moare, 
+ Lifeaf Jobs Walker, M.D, p. 88. By John pps, MD. Lond, US61_ 


, ™ 4 
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As in brawls and wars generally, the ostensible offence 
is rarely the true or entire offence, so when we revert 
to the events of 1805-6 we discover that Vaccination 
was being reas and that yey eos eee 

rpose ortunely as scape-gont, ‘8 aviour, 
ite eonstivnted him a convenient victim. Many who 
carod nothing for his mode of “taking lymph” had been 
hurt by his scorn of their self-importance, and were 
ready to assist Jonnor in effecting his humiliation. Mr. 

line, the surgeon, after listening to many nae 
against Walker, summed up the indictment, “All they 
er de ey A naval officer, 
pa alee on 25th July, said, “I eame to town 
to-day to hold ap my hand ia your su You and 
Jenner do not agree over some frifles, and your enemies 
wish to turn the fact. to your hurt, but they have been 
. Is the man who launches a vessel the only one 

who can navigate her? If Jenner were to live for fifty 
Years to come, he could never have the authority of your 


jence.’ 
Disa victory over Walker was utterly disastrous: it 
destroyed the Royal Jennerian Sot ¢ substantial 
jeren| 


ae of the Society were the its of Walker, 
with him they seceded, secured another house in 
ry Square, and established Taz Lonpox Vaccine: 
Institution with Walker for m The remnant 
of the Jennerian Society appointed James Sheridan 
Knowles, a young Irish surgeon, as Walker's successor, 
and for distinction purchased him the degree of M.D. 
from St. Andrews, He had the suavity that Walker 
disdained, and little else beside. He neglected his duties, 
and soon the traffic in the “ bonign fluid” was transforrod 
to the new establishment. Ultimately the lease, fixtures, 
and furniture of the Jennerian house were disposed of, 
and a retreat effected to humbler offices, until in 1813 
what remained of the Society was incorporated in 
Walker's concern. 
Walker obtained much assistance from members of the 
Society of Friends, and the fact afforda Moore (Jenner's 
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help. The political inflaence of the Jennerian party was 
was 


considerable, and we shal] see to what purpose it 
exerted. B 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM VACCINATION, 

A new fice wants a new name, and it was some 
time before one was found for Inoculation with Cor 
Pee teria penne tae 
in 4 it was Ri unning, 5 lye 
mouth, who introduced Vaccination and to Vaccinate, 
Jenner writing to Dunning, 2nd April, 1504, observed— 

‘The asvfal terms Vaccination and to Vaccinate, are 
east ea eats thea: af a meeting of the 

. aa M.D, present mentioned them as 
imported from the Coutinent.* 

Vaccination is not as yet a term everywhere. 
Among the Scaeisaind ae hear Ergerectiy for the 
SMe, Vecsinttia wen & wcll 

Vi a meet ors aan 
‘often misapplied. Jenner's prescription of Horsegrease 
espe was Equination vather an Vaccination ; and 
when virus from the horse was employed neat, Equination 
was the accurate designation without question. Again, 


patie. pea sare Jo public use at this day derived 
0 ywpox, Cowpox, Horsepox, Smallpox, 
Sralpes Conon ete., etc, inoculated ear arm-to-arm, 
in prolonged and unscarchable, is called Vaccina- 
tion; but it is Vaccination in faith neers evidence to 
anything but uncertainty being unattainable. 

~ e Baren's Life of Feaxer, vol ik, p. 336. 











# Baron's Life of Jenner, wo. i. p. 162. 
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(ga ae be more satixfactory than wab- 
- E dure hos to nd oct bow Dit was realy fatnad 
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managed to advance his own interest effectually. He 
tame to London, 10th May, 1805, and at once saw Lord 


Egremont, and enlarged upon the losses he had incurred 
in the public service; the He Oe a determination 
to appeal afresh tothe i ogee of Gone 


Moreover he succeed: ¢ winning over the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the manner he thus 
describes— 


During residence in town in the summer of 1906, Lod, 
Crowe bi pened in oonversacion to tell me bow ranch Lard 4 


tion to bring Renee sewant in the ensuing session. 
the nexsion arrived Mr. Pitt “te ‘aud Lont Het ey Polty became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the art of 1806, 

saw hix Loniship, and found that bis 

suffered no abatement. This was soon pete inal Beha s 
ahip's motion fn the House.” 

Lord Henry brought Jenner's case before the Commons 
on the 2nd of July, and recited the fabulous matter com- 
imunicated to him with the force of personal conviction. 
Vaccination was a preventive of smallpox, that loathsome 
disease which spreads death throughout the world. It 
was in 1777 that Jenner obtained some obscure know- 
ledge of the virtue of Vaccine; and from that 

iad he iitated profoundly on the subject, aecumau- 
ted information, and instituted cautious and decisive 
ita. At ha he perfected his diseor tes 

pul it for the benofit of mankind. Lord 
then proceeded to relate the triumphs of Vaccination, 
not only eee Europe, but China and Indias! 
Wherever the practice was introduced, there smallpox 


* Baron's Life of Jeawer, wol. Hi. p. 55. 





= 


tl 
ey ‘of the vaccine with the dangers of 


cul He bad no doubt the Sa would 
rats still further its gratitude to the p 
to whom they owed this inestimable benefit. 

‘Mr. WILBERVORCE did not approve of the x 
the College of Physicians. He would have 
investigation by 4 committee of the House, and 
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CHAPTER XV. 
REPORT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PITYSICIANS. 


‘Tue Report of the Physicians aj on ‘the 10th 
April, 1507, a verbose document, wherain assertion and 
conjecture were awkwardly intermingled, As to tho 
extension of the practice, it was said— 
During oight: hich have olay sinca Dr. Jonner mado 
Bi inh i ne tah a a 
only i , but artor 
Gf the ‘elvis world. In the Belin Talands some hnndred 
‘have been vaccinated; in our possessions in the Bast 
Indies upwaria of 800,000, and among tho nations of Karope the 
practice hus becomna genoral. 
Profetsional men have submitted it to the fairest trials, and the 


From the Report it a) 1 that the opposition to 
Vaccination prococded from the Inoculators; and the 
document may be described as a charge against the old 
practice as much as a positive defence of the new— 

However beneficial the inoculation of tho Smallpox may have 
boon to individuals, it a; to hove kept up a constant rouroo 
of contagion, which has been tho moans of inoroasing tho number 

Beaths by what is called the natural divoage. It cannot bo 
doubted that thix misobiof has boon extended by the inconsiderate 
manner in which great nurbora of porsons, oven uinco the intro- 
duction of Vaccination, aro avery yoar inoctluted with Smallpox, 
and afterwards requirod to attend two or threo tines a-wook wt the 
plaoo of inoculation, through every stago of thoir illness, 


Some Inoculators assorted that Vaccination produced 
“new, unheard-of, and monstrous diseases,” and made 
use of pictures to excite terror and disgust— 
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Whatever the character of Vaccination—had the claim 
made in its favour been a true claim, still the chief 
resistance to its practice would have consisted in the 
common apathy— 
extant evi ich nye nt diane? ot an be 





ence ees or Inve penleiien appease Sh aay Sita a 
fees sural sod hon. the Agate by the pi 
when arts pemaby 


pap aeaispet so deeply implanted in dalla dels bi 

The suggestion was, however, made that Vaccination 
should be offered ts, bat-at sho anrae tice {t aie \ 
opinion of the College that until Variolous Inoculation 
‘was superseded or akibited “it would be impossible 1 to 
eee the constant recurrence of Natural Snellen 

The recommendation of Vaccination gratis 
the wrath of Dr, Moseley— 

1 af 

poche Ve ee ee 


Bt how 
Have ia Taed We ienoee icra pl st lt 5 raion es ne eon. | 
nthetie po Me Suey rails ork es pals ee 


cee upon it? 

a, Report of the Catlags is interosting as a historic 
confession and a mark of progress. The physicians who 
drew it up were the same men who in 
dik uaa sonsoaaiee col ramen ee as 
they knew little about it, jain! 1 newspapers: 
7 one considered it thar duty to declare— 

thore persons who have had the Cor rfectly 
ieee the future infection of the Smnolipcas a aed 


asgcitsee of Report on Vaciation, By Benjamin Menley, London, 


i 
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~ From a p 4 profession so unqualified an. absolute retracto 
tion was not to be ted ; but experience had 
caution, and it is inst jive to romark with what quali- 
fications the retreat from the original position way 
attempted. Thus— 
a ssontity derived trom Vasetnation 4f not abvolitely perfect 
peey io ecsengonrerl ncbdred eons cases, Eh tn orlia 
ithe i Calle ins Ins boon made noquainted, the reurber of 
failures hax been surprisingly small, 80 mitch 8 form 
‘po reasonable seertony to the general adoption of Vaeaination, 
‘The Report was not the deliverance af men ad 
with the confidence of 1800; throughout there was 
manifest the failing conviction which evades responsi- 
bility and secks for confirmation from sources external 
to itself, After a reference to the Variolous Test, the 
ron Le 





from unmerous observations communicated to the 
Gellogs, that those who have been vaccinated are ecoure from the 
eo ‘of epidemic Sauallpor. Towns a districts of country: 
Vaccination had been general, have afterwards hed 
x prevalent an all iden of them withont suiferig thous the 
There aro also in the evidence a fow examples of 
epidemic Smallpox having beeu sabdued by a gencral Vaccination. 
~The pabibty ta confound coincidence with cause was 
‘ot unknown in 1807, and might have been suggested as 
® possible explanation of the cessation of a variolous 
encom jorancously with Vaccination ; although 
iny Vaccination, when Smallpox is epi- 
e i kon to do little else than invite and extend 
How the general (that was to say partial) Vaccination 
of certain towns and country districts secured universal 
is from Smallpox, the Physicians failed to 
Extraordinary tales of Vicarious Vaccination 
etrosrcat and piously received. If a fraction of an 
carban or rural community hap pened to be vaccinated 
(usually a fraction least uN troubled with Small- 
eed in any event) and Smallpox did not break out, or 
idely prevail, the salvation of the community 
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was aseribed to the Vicarious Vaccination. The pheno- 
menon has, strange to say, escaped tho attention of 
theologians, although medical men constantly attesé Gta |] 
‘occurrence. 

Ruefully was it conceded that Vaccination was not an 
absolute preservative from Smallpox, but the pain of 
concession was softened with tho plea of mitigation— 

Tn almost every case where Smallpox hns macceeded Vaccit 
Gin disease han voce toads Suse ie artinagy voce) ae 





‘boon the same in violence, nor in the duration of ite bus 
has, with very fow seortont, eae remarkably old, if thy 
imallpox liad been deprived, Tovious vaccine’ disease, 

all ite usual malignity. 


Tt goes without saying, that such a statement was 
quackish romance. How could <p know that 
any case of Smallpox had been mado milder by Vaceina- 
tion? for how could he know how severe the disease 
would have been without Vaccination? Any ground of 
comparison was wanting, Smallpox is an eruptive fever 
of wide degrees of intensity—slight as to be a trivial 
ailment, severe as to be incvitably fatal. “So tras” 
wrote Dr. Wagstaffe in 1722, “is that common observa. 
tion, that there is one sort in which a nurse cannot kill, 
and another which even a physician cannot cure.” Yet 
every case of mild Smallpox after Cowpox came into 
fashion was placed to the credit of Vaccination | 

‘Somo writers [the Report continues) have greatly undervalued 
the security Vaccination atfonls, while othors have considered it to 
bo of a temporary nature only; but if any reliance is to be 
n the statemants laid before the College, its pawer of 
the human body from Smallpox, though not perfect indeed, 
abundantly sufficient to recommend it to the pradent and dis. 
Passlonalé. The opinion that Vecalaaiion, affords bat _ tars 

nj no analogy in Nature, nor 6 
which fave hitherto opmared: ni 

The analogy of Nature was a treacherous support, 
whilst the Physicians did not foresee the time when 
their suceessors would plead the fact of the tem 
security of Vaccination as a reagon for systematic Ro- 
Vaccination. 





—— St =i 
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Tt is nob difficult to discern between the lines of the 


Report Apap doubt and hesitation. Those who 
framed it gone too far to turn back; there was 
Jenner on their hands; and a public ready to hoot if 
there was any open apostasy. ¢ outlook at home was 
not ; hat there was tho Continent, yea more, 
the wide ‘itself wherein to cover the reproach of 
failure— 

‘They could ret be insencible [said the Physicians) to the eon- 


ere eee analy See oes Voceination 
iecan.  ee 


The vast Continents of Asia and America! A fine 


Tn the ree nears aie God ser te 
ere Jenner's fiction it Spurious Cowpox. 
Vaccination was first brought forward, eases wore 
adduced of Smallpox after x. Jenner at once 
‘asserted that the Cowpox in suc! instances must have 
been spurious, for Smallpox after genuine was 
ible; and a Ee are Cowpox was thenceforward 
sad to bafile inquirers and to account for failures, 
served the ends of the Vaceinators 
i Ua But Hla ar by it began o veut Leas 
consejuences, Gennine Cow) wns said to armless 
—it was the Spurious that was ineffective or worked 
mischief ; and the Inoculators plied the terror of Spurious 
E against Vaccination. It therfore bream nece 
clear Spurious Cow out of the way, and Jenner, 
etors tee College of fe dens upon the point, 
“owned up,” as ricans say, authorised the follow- 
ing explanation— 
Some deviations from the usual course have occasionally ooourred 
2 Vaccination, which the Author of the practice has Spurious 


the public have beon misled, there were 
frexendte jue Ceagees vou S spsiar tal acter morse 
‘moant than to express irregularity or difference from that common 


form and progress of the vaccine musta from which its offieacy ia 
inforred. x ss 


ue 





Betsy Prig, “There 
mere we very slippery, 
With 


delivered fi 
goons, and Tro the Ea 
icians ur gEOns. 
4 from the London College of Surgeons | 
most i i and could its tenor / 
the Jennerians might never have asked for J 
it. 1100 circulars were dispatched on 15th 








aad United Kingdom, submitting <_ 
Boi Have ang of your potters had Seaallpor efter Voceination 
r x 
dei. Hare any bad car experience i eat | 


occurred in your oxperionee in come 
of Vaccination ? and if so, what aro they? ay 
"of Vancination in i | 

‘PTE he sri of Nocti nereing or denn 


the 1100 circalars only 426 replies were received. 


ya | 
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nearly two-thirds of the mombers kept silent when 

cuba they “flee converted in multitude to Vac- 
dination was left unexplained. The replies were thus 
summarised by the Board on 17th March, 1807— 


eee aces maton bt wast letters to have boon wae- 
ine of ‘oases In which Smaltpox had followed Vaccina- 


Seetig Pensa Dink i proper.to romark under this head, that, in 
the enumeration of oases in which Smallpox has succeeded Vaccina- 
tion, they have included none but those in which the subject was 
vaccinated hy the: Reais the facts. 
‘The bad conseq have arisen from Vaccination wre— 
ene ren of the skin, and 
24 of inflammation of the arm, wl 
8 prove fatal. 
Vaccination, fs the greater number of Counties from 
which rts have received, ap) to be in- 
gz. the Moteopelis tis on th decreant 
‘The principal reasons assigned for the decrease aro— 
Tmperfoct Vaccination, 
Instances of Smallpox after Vaccination, 
bad consequences 


roth rng ‘tho practice, 


The ee ey is Edinburgh College of Physicians 

fhe rai tance — ociceer ei practice 

heing entirely in the ls of surgeons and other prac- 
titionerse— ag 


With a siow, howover, to publish their conviction of tho immense 
benefit whick hnve been, and which will in futuro be dorived to 
the world, from Inoculation for tho Cowpox, they had Supsalannialy 

x ee vory rarely confor, and 
they confine almost exclusively to Foreign Physicians of the 


The of the pole oe of Surgeons, dated 3rd March, 
1807, left nothing for thi jerians to desire, The Edin- 
burgh surgeons Were satisfied from their own experience 
that es constituted a permanent security from 
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Smallpox, and they had observed no ill consequences from 
the practice, Vaccination commenced in Edinburgh in 
1801, and was now so general in the eity— 

‘That for two or threo years past, Smallpox has boon reckoned 
rather a raro oceurronca, avon among the lowar order of the inhabi« 
tants, untess in some partioular quorters about twelve 
ago ' Among the higher rnks of the inhabitants the disease is 
unknown. 

Rare, unless in some quarters about a year 1 We 
turn to the report of the Edinburgh Dispensary for 1805, 
and there we read— 

‘The lontheomo dikonse has unfortunately been very prevalent in 
soveral quartore of the city. 

And this coincidently with extensive Vaccination to 
which apparently there was no active opposition! We 
have also to romomber in this connection the statement 
of Professor Alexander Monro in 1765, that “ the inhabi- 
tante of Scotland generally have Smallpox in their 
infancy or childhood; very few adults being seen in 
this disease"; and that in Edinburgh, with conditions 
strongly favourable to Smallpox, the mortality from the 
disease was on an average little more than a hundred a 
year. The Edinburgh physicians knew nothing practi- 
cally of Vaccination, ety we see how the Surgeons, who 
did know, shaped their evidence, 

The Dublin College of Physicians echoed the fashion~ 
ablo opinion “that Cowpox Inoculation was safe, and 
fully answered its purpose,” They were “willing to 
allow that doubtful casos had oceurred of Smallpox after 
Vaccination, but on minute investigation, these su 
instances originated generally in misrepresentation, oF 
the difficulty of discriminating between Smallpox and 
other eruptions.” Rather awkwardly, seeing how the 
opposite opinion was in vogue, they professed their faith 
in Variolous Inoculation — 

‘The Smallpox is rendered n much loss formidable disewse in 
Irland by the frequency of Tnooulation for it, than in other party 
of His Majesty's dominions, where prejudices against Inoculation 
have provailed. Hence parents, not unnaturally, object to the 
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imiroduotion of a riow aiveaso, in the shape of Vaccinali 
to trust to the ron wit the tw ad salty of 


which they are well acquaint 

The Dublin College a Burgroas showed themselves 
more fully abreast of the time. They had nothing to 
ay for Inoculation, but testified their confidence a 

and how its practice was inereasi 

ey From 1800 to 1806 0 total of 14,335 had 
“inoculated with vaccine infection" at the Dublin 
institutions, and many else whare— 





with or any alarming symptom, and the fow cases 
oo ong re eee lag pel pe tire ed 
cination, havo boon satikfactorily proved to have arisen from 


Arisen from aecidental circumstances! Thus was the 
divine illumination of experience veiled and denied! 

Fortified with this budget of questionable evidence, 
the Government proceeded to claim from the House of 
Commons a second endowment for Jenner, 


CHAPTER XVI, 
JENNER RELIEVED—1807, 


Wausr the Royal College of Bideam ‘were preparin, 
thoir there was perturbation in the political 
oH Dull) and bigoted Gaorge TIL. refusing’ on. the 
pretext of his oath to concede to Roman Catholics the 
es of citizens, a change of administration ensued, and 
ed a man after the King’s own heart, replaced 
Petty as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a ae led to give effect to the plan for relieving 
mean purpose for which the report “On the State 
of Vaecine Inoculation in the United Kingdom” was 
merely a blind. 

Ont lis 29th July, 1807, the Mouse of Commons being 
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in Committee of Supply, Mr. Perceya moved that Dr, 
Jenner be awarded a second sum of £10,000 for his 
matchless discovery, Smallpox was ono of the 
afflictions of mankind, from which hardly any one 
escaped. For this dreadful malady, Jenner had invented 
a preventive, unknown before, or if known, which had 
never been published. He did not therefore think the 
Committee would consider his proposal extravagant; 
indeed it was rather an act of justice than of liberality, 
Those who had read the Report of the Physicians id 
Tongues the immense advantages of the new practice. 
As for its inconveniences, they were as nothing to those 
which attended Variolous culation, and the few 
mistakes recorded were duo to ignorance and carelessness, 
It might be objected by those who adhered to Mx, 
Malthus, that nothing was gained by saying lives from 
pestilence; for deaths were not losses where means of 
subsistence were inndequate ; bat for his part he would 
disregard the argument even if it were true. It was 
much better to follow the dictates of their hearts, and 
eye life whenover it was within their power. Ho 

ad often heard that the true riches of a state were its 
inhabitants, But he would not attempt to measure 
Jenner's award by the number of lives that his invention 
would preserve to the world. If be did so, what sum 
would they have to offer! All ho necd say was, that 
the £10,000 proposed represented na more that a 
moderate acknowledgment of labour and genius devoted 
to the service of humanity, 

Mr. Suaw Lerevre opposed the motion. He had 
GS the former application for £20,000 excessive, 
and concurred with those who reduced it to £10,000, 
He had moreover acquiesced in the smaller sum 
reason of his faith in the report of the Committee of the 
House on the Now Inoculation, but he now discovered 
that many of the statements in that report were erroneous. 
Tt attested that Vaccination was an infallible preventive 
of smallpox, whilst the report of the SOR ee now 
admits 56 failures! The first report stated that no 


7. 
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disease followed Vaccination, whilst now it is confessed 
that serofula and other alarming symptoms are its 
oceasional sequences! The report thus prejudicial to 
Vaccination nevertheless argues in its favour, and he 
would like to eall witnesses to the bar of the House who 
would make manifest still further its inconsistencies and 
inaccuracies. At this Inte period of the session, it was 
not right to vote away such an amount of publie money. 
Such “late periods" are, however, always selected for 
jobs] Besides, it was generally known that Benjamin 
Jesty of Worth in Dorsotshire discovered tho use of 

vx long before Jenner, and if the House was 
resolved to be liberal, the reward should be shared 
with Jesty, or with Jesty’s family. He should oppose 
the vote, but he did not say that he would always 
do so. His purpose was to gain time for more careful 





xd Henry Perry, who had first moved in the 
matter, came to his suecewor's support. He had no 
doubt aa to the effiexey of Vaccination, nor as to Jenner 
being its discoverer, His difficulty was to find a rule 
for the justice of the ease; for whoever considered the 
value of the discovery must perceive that it would be 
impossible for them to deal generously with the discoverer. 
His service to mankind was entirely beyond any financial 
estimate. It wns objected that Vaccination was not 
infallible. He replied that absolute, never-failing per- 
fection payne nob to be expected from any human device : 
they should rost woll satisfied in the approximation to 
infallibility that belonged to Vaccination. Its daily bene- 
fits were numberleas. Multitudes of seamen, soldiers, 
and citizens of every description had been saved by it, 
and in contemplating its future effects on the human 
race, the mind was lost in amazoment and gratitude, 
How then should they presume to talk of liberality 
towards Jenner, the benefactor! They should recollect 
how he stands in the estimation of the world, how they 
‘were acting in view of all nations, and how their own 
characters were at stake in their demeanour towards 
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him. As to Malthus thore was a misapprehension. He 
ad taught nothing that forbade the extinction of an 
infectious disease which so tly reduced human happi~ 
ness, In their concern for Vaccination, the House should 
not forget the mischief that was still wrought by inocu- 
lation with emallpox. Zealous as he was for the new 
practice, he had no wish to meddle with what 
might imagine ewer absurdly) tended to their own 
preservation and that of their families, but no one had a 
right to ondangor the lives of others. It was proved 
beyond dispute that those who were inoculated with 
smallpox diffused the fatal contagion by going abroad, 
or being carried abroad. He thought, therefore, it was 
not only the right, but the duty of the State to obl 
those who were infocted with smallpox to keep within 
doors until complete recovery. He would not move an 
amendment to the resolution, but would have no hesita- 
tion in acceding to a larger sum. 

General TaRrteron could not withhold his tribute of 
raise from the author of this blessing to maukind. To 
‘is knowledge, it had saved the lives of many in his 

Majesty's service. Soldicrs could march and perform 
every inilitary duty when under the process of vaecina- 
tion, It bad boon said that gontlomen in the army had 
no respect for anything save success in war, but he 
thought that many officers knew how to admire Jenner, 
the preserver of millions, and to allow that in future 
‘ages his glory would exeeed the renown of the greatest 
warriors, 

Mr. Srurces Bourne denounced the practice of inoen- 
lating out-patients at the Smallpox Hospital whereby 
the disease was Sey siaed and diffu: 
throughout the community, He thought tho legislature 
would be as much justified in taking measures to prevent 
this ovil by restraint, as a man would bo in snatching a 
firebrand out of the hands of a maniac just as he was 
going to set fire to a city. 

ir. HAWKINS BRowNe confessed with shame that he 
had voted for £10,000 instead of £20,000 in 1502; but 
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at that time he little knew the extent of Jenner's service 
to the human race. 

Mr, Epwarp Morris did not think that even what 
os been said sufficiently set ae their debt of gratitude 
to Jenner. His discovery affo: a reasonable expecta- 
tion of the extermination of smallpox, and the merit af 
the transcendent discovery was all his own, Tnoculation 
in the old mode mitigated the disease in a few, and 
spread it in full fury over aay: It was therefore a 
eurse to mankind instead of a blessing. The Smallpox 
Hospital in its practice of inoculation, was a source of 

tilence and a multiplier of victims to this deplorable 

istemper. The pre-eminent distinction of Vaccination 
‘was that it preserved ite subject and injured no one. 
‘This unspeakable blessing they owed to Jenner, nor had 
the least improvement been effected upon his 
and carefully matured prescription. They were bound 
+ to consider how he had abandoned the lucrative pursuit 
of his profession, and surrendered eo rs OF his life 
for the good of his country and mankind. He would 
therefore submit an amondment to tho resolution before 
the Committee, that the grant be £20,000 instead of 
£10,000, to mark their sense of Jenner's merits and to 
place him in a state of independence. 

“The amendment was warmly supported by Mr. Wil- 

fed Mr, Windham, Sir Jobn Sobright, and Mr, 


Mr. Pencevat, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, stood 
to his resolution, but with indifferent arguments. It 
‘was without precedent that a vote recommended by 
Government should be thus increased. He admitted 
that Jenner was entitled to much more than they could 
afford, but it was also without precedent that so great o 
gum as £30,000 (inclusive of the former vote) should be 

on any discoverer. 

Mr. Witttam Syria would not submit to these objec- 
tions, Hoe rocited the triumphs of Vaccination in Asia 
and America, and said it was true as of old that a prophet 
bad no honour in his own country. [An observation 





tised by the House, would in the eye of the 
their di 


ixgrace. - sal 
Others spoke in a similar strain, and when the iL 
divided, 60 voted for Mr, Morris's amendment, and 47 


afford: ii 

originate in the presenea — 
of contomporaries, and how they come to be 
ae por! y repeated — 


of good faith by men whose. 
inal honesty might ¥ taken TpeeairoreasKanle Jenneea 


had whi their adherents, and the i 
eeipede ‘bat because they had thaieata 
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it need not be assumed that it was necessary to cireum- 
vent any active adversaries Apathy was their chief 
difficulty. There was little to be got out of cowpox by 
the ordinary politician; and then, as now, the a 
MP. rarely committed himself to any project that did 
not obviously make for his popularity. As for the 
enthusiasm for Vaccination displayed by the speakers in 
the House, we have to recollect that they were not con- 
verts to the practice per se. No really new discovery 
was over received with such an instant chorus of appro- 
bation by the mob, educated or uneducated. They were 
one and all bred under the severe and dangerous practice 
‘of Variolous Inoculation, whereof Vaccination was no 
more than a modification with a seductive promise of 
equal or greater security from smallpox, and oxemption 
from its perils and ar 9 Wiles this preposses- 
sion be allowed for, the conduct of Parliament toward 
Jenner cannot be rightly understood. There was not a 
word uttered against Vaccination from the ground which 
ists at this day occupy, for that ground, in a 
Scientific sense, was as yet unknown. Smallpox was a 
mysterious visitation to be mysteriously dealt with— 
dodged, if possible, by medical artifiee; and not, as we 
oat a crisis of impurity in the blood induced 
hy foul conditions of life, which cannot be better dis- 
‘rise of than in the course of nature by eruptive fever, 
we could suppress smallpox (in any other ay than 
removal of its causes) we should merely alter its 
manifestation and have to accept it in some other and 
aggravated form of disease. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
VACCINATION ESTABLISHED AND ENDOWED. 


JENNER provided for, his adherents had yet another end 
a achieve, paely, he op a release from the he Inia of 


fennerian Socie w Dict frau the secession 
of of Dr, Walker and the Prien: Weg of 
the London Vaccine Institution. At first they had 
deavoured to discredit the new Institution, even to to the 
extent of distributing hand-bills like the following in. 
the streets— 

A Cavriox. 

To pel desirous of obtai Txoouna1 for the 
Gaius ism ee 
+ Tm Bova TexxRnnaw ore 

Whereas, Doctor Jos Warxen has, under 
obstructed persons going to the Central "House of this is 
Poblic axe paste, warned to be upon thoir pe 
insidious itations, the connection nee De Dr. 
the Soviet ving cvasod, and Dr. Kxowsks havi hewn specie 
Kose Tnootilator at the Society's House, No. i ee 


ty Order of the Directors and Medical Council, Oth October, 





It was all in vain. Walker was preferred to Sheridan: 
Knowles backed by Jenner, whose friends had no liking 
for the support of the Society out of their own pockets, 
It was therefore planned to resort to Parliament for an 
annual subsidy so as dispense with the necessity of sub- 
scriptions. ¢ managers of the London Vaccine Insti- 


tution, learning what was on foot, naturally acon that 

if Government was to be thus propitious, 

who had the better ee Ge cates nd toe 

ra} ‘@ petition sei for oir exortions in 

Fag Vacing Inootlation’ This. tnterforenea, with tele 
me filled the Jennerians with fury, and ae Joun 

Putten undertook to speak their min jin the House of 

Commons. When, therefore, on 2nd June, 1808, Sir 

Poomas Turton presented the petition, I ft sprang 
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to his feet and denounced it, saying a rf had 
are ee submitted to the House. mae 

¢ SPEAKER in| © petition nob 
Feats WoRrds war the Haase Selle eouleDts 
Judge of its contents. Mr. Fruier resumed his seat 
amid general laughter. The petition having been read— 
Mr. ER apologised for his abruptness, The peti- 
tion was a gross cheat, a wicked trick to swindle the 
public; or, if it was not absolute swindling, it went very 
near the wind. When they came to solicit his subserip- 
tion, he thought bey seemed some respectable cor- 
poration, but what did they turn out to be? A parcel 
of Quakers, or Presbyterians, or whatever else they were 
called, They had got five guineas from him, but the 
moment he detected them, he threatened them with a 
Bow Street officer and a charge of swindling, which soon 
ightened them into a re-delivery of his money. What 
nm shame it was to seo the cause of such fellows espoused 
Saeed man in that House! He did not suppose the 
jourable Baronet shared in their gains, and he might 
Taugh as he pleased, and spout like a lawyer, but it was 
er way to show himself off for the sake of a little 
riety among such despicable sectaries. He hoped the 
‘House would not lend any countenance to the imposture. 
Sir Tuomas Turron good humouredly replied, that 
the Jennerian Society, in whose interest the preceding 
speaker exhibited so much untempered zeal, was not 
instituted till 1803. The original Vaccine Pock Institu- 
tion wax established by Dr. Pearson in 1799. Tho 
Tnstitution to which the petition referred was established 
1806, chiefly by members of the Society of Friends, » 
Secb to whose virtuous principles and behaviour it was 
his privilege to bear testimony. Since 1806 the Institu- 
tion had communicated the vaccine matter to 81,000 
in every situation of life. The petitioners only 
Secired to have the facts they adduced ingnired into, and 
for ge aid only in the event of being entitled 

to it on public grounds. 

This application for assistance by Walker's Institution 
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and the object Mr. Rose had in view was more likely to 
be attained by private subscriptions and by assistance 
from Government than by a special Institution formed 
and endowed by the State. 

Lord Henny Perry contended that as the evidence 
Was now confessedly incomplete ax to the infallible 
efficacy of Yee it was highly ee) that as 
vestigation shoul persevered in under the 
the public instead of by a number of small inatititions 
which were not ce altogether exempt from the 
imputation of being guided by mercenary motives. 

ir Francis Burverr said os Saag a appeared before 
them with a complexion widely differing from that origin- 
ally assumed. A short time ago they were assured it was 
an infallible preventive of Smallpox, and that its practice 
‘was so simple that any old woman was equal to it, Now 
they were told that it was a very nice operation requiring 
great judgment and skill, the want of which was held to 
account for the many failures which had occurred. Thus 
there was neither that simplicity nor security which was 

‘iginally asserted. Considering these manifest discrep- 
‘fancies between promise and practice, ib was, he thought, 
‘most unwise for the House to intervene in order to help 
‘what appeared to be a failing experiment. They ought 
‘to be cwutious—they ought not to prop up what might 
prove to be pernicious error, Government in this 
country cannot compel people to submit to the preserip- 
tions of physicians, or the operations of surgeons, or 
oi aera the laws; and it was doubtful whether 
Beionce it would be benefitted if placed under Govern- 
ment direction. They were referred to the reports of 
the Medical Colleges, but as he read these rts he 
detected much hesitation and evasion, and anything but 
the assurance dis; rie on behalf of Vaccination 
several members ol House, Many instances of fail- 
ure were admitted, and such instances: might safely be 
doubled. As for Spurious Cowpox he wished to know 
what it was. It was used to account for all mishaps, 
and it was, he suspected, a mere shift, shufile, and got-off. 
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‘Sir Francis need not have spoken thas dabiously, for the 
rt of tho Physicians admitted what ho 
He would much prefer a committee of investiga’ 
h the resolution would not be . 
ir. WILBERFORCE brought up the foreign it. 
There might be failures at home, but these eould be satis 
factorily accounted for. It was for thom to consider the 
magnificent snecesses of Vaecination in other lands [Omae 
ignotum muaugnifico est}, concerning which there was 
no room for doubt, “He saw no surer method of inspiring 
the public with confidence in Vaccination than by the 
establishment of the osed Institution. 

Mr. Ros explained that he meroly wished to bri 
the House to a resolution, leaving it to his Majesty (hat 
was to say, himself for the Government] to give it effect. 

Mr, Groncr CANNING, Sccretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, declared that though he considered the discovery of 
Vaccination to be of the greatest importance, yet he could 
not imagine ae circumstances whatever that would in- 
duce him to follow up the most favourable report of its 
infallibility with any measure for its compulsory infliction, 

This declaration of Canning is well pe! attention 
and commemoration. It serves to mark the reverence 
for personal liberty, whieh was the fine distinction of 
the former order of English statesmen, and separated, 
when little else did, the English from the Continental 
Tory. The noble tradition of this liberty meets with 
scant favour in these times, and Canning’s avowal in the 
new House af Commons would be heard as an anachron- 
ism. Nearly every adventurer who has a prescription 
for the moral and physical welfare of his fellow creatures 
hopes to have it enforced by legislation; and since, under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment, our babes are cut and 

oisoned to save them from smallpox, there is no infrac- 
Han of personal liberty, however outrageous, that can 
now be pronounced impossible, 

When the House divided there were 60 for the motion 
and 5 against it—again a small House for so critical a 
matter, 
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With the permission to spend £3000 a year, the 
National Vaccine Establishment was constituted, Jenner 
being consulted in its organisation. A Board was formed, 

iting of the President and four Censors of the Royal 
eens of Physicians, and the Master and two senior 
Wardens of the College of Surgeons. The Board met on 
Sth December, 1508, and proceeded to business. Jenner, 
as wos his fatality on im) ‘+ occasions, was absent, 
being detained al Berkeley by family affliction. He 
wrote to Moore— 

T should be unworthy of the name of father were I to stir from 
any children. Indeed, nothing would make me, not even u royal 
masndate, unless accompanied by » troop of horse. 

Jenner waa elected Director, but not a member of the 
Board, and immediately began to protest that he was 
di led and subjected to indignity. “The Board,” 
he said, “appointed me Director, but they soon contrived 
to let me feel that I was to be a Director directed." The 
arrangement he had made with Mr. Rose and Sir Lucas 
Reps, the President of the Collegs of Phyviclans, was, 
he held, altogether different— 

Th was ati between Mr. Rose, Sir Lucas, and myself, that 
no person take any part in the Vaccinating Department 
‘who was not either nominated by mu or subsnitted to my approbu- 
Boo. On my reminding Sir Lucas of this, be replied, «You, Siz, 
are fo bo wholo and sole Director. We [meaning tho Board] nre 
to be considered es nothing, What do we know of Vaccination." * 


Sir Lucas of course was joering, but Jenner's head was 
so turned with vanity and flattery that he could not 
distinguish mockery from sincerity. He had constructed 
for himself a fool's paradise, ont of which the Board 

itched him unceremoniously. He recommended his 

Nudgeon bearer, John Ring, for Chief Vaccinator and 

of Stations, but the Board declined to have 

anything to do with him, and added insult to contempt; 
for in Jenner's words, written in the third person— 





* Letter to Janes Moone, 16th January, 1800, 


iy had from 


3, whose sickl, 


i 
i 
j 


= Baron's Life of Jenner, vol. ii, p. 124, 


ike #2: 
LETH aT 


who disliked London and was off to Glou 


any 


© 
wrote to Moore— 
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£30,000, and with so much public money in his pocket 
ight have looked for a isposition on his part. 

his nominations were disregarded, he declined even 
to come to London, and thus excused his sulking at 
Berkeley— 

Twas in earsest at the time I informed you of my intention 
to come to town, but while 1 was ting. things tm ender there 
eure a place of tion from a Hight Hon. 








dctermined me to remain in my retirement. It was as 
That the Institution was a paren Iu oe 
investi, 2 ine 
Procicn thi that this oat hy Dr. Jenner could not 


‘awe the some in their ‘Board were 
left to their own in 
fs the sum and eabstance of the anioation— 


the 

‘bears testimony to the safety and oflicaey of the Vaccine Practice, 

T do think it a most extraordinary proceeding. It is one that 

saust necessarily degralo me, and cannot exalt the framers of it in 
of common-sense. pelea he ace Maren Al en a 
om, which I have the pride and vanity to think is para- 

all others, as ifs extent and benefits wre bouniless, OF 

the real and not the nouainal Director, Ihave conducted 
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‘me that simplicity in this, as in all efloctive machinery, 
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@ discussion in the House of Commons it was 
by his friend, Lord Henry Petty, that one of the 
the Establishment would be investigation, and 

as absurd for Jenner to pretend that the fact came 
him as a revelation ; and, unless completely blinded 
conceit, he must have recognised that the general 
in Vaccination exhibited in 1801 had been much 


* Latter to Jases Moons, 4th Aprif, 1500. Hsron's Life of Jenner, 
| wi pri, 's Eafe of Fenner, 


pat 





me shall return to the National pr bees 
its management—a curious story. Si it 
present to observe, thnt its immediate cffocts were adverse 
to Vaccination. The annual endowment was 
in salaries, and many ceased to subscribe to the 
Socictics since Vaccination was so well provided 

‘The essential mischief consisted in the recognition of the 
ovil practice by the State, whereby it has been perpetuated 
to the common injury to our own day. 

‘THK ORIGINAL VACCINE POCK INSTITUTION, 

The national endowment of Vaccination afforded a 
convenient pretext for closing this Institution, founded 
by Dr. Pearson and his friends in 1799; but some said the 
true reason was involved in the following resolutions — 

‘Vaconn Pook Ixerirutiow, 
Broad Stroot, Goldon Square, 

Guxenat Quanrerty Court, Noy, 5, 1805. 

Rewlvod—That according to tho experience of the medical estati< 
Ashmont of this Institution, it appears that the Inoculation for the 

affords seourity tho Smallpox qually with Vat 
oe ae Te ae el age! ‘the advan- 


after 
acpocdiog to the rules of lke aneilel octal a 
‘The offer attested the sincerity of the conductors a 
the Institution, but so many patients, it is snid, laid claim 
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to Five Guineas that it was not without satisfaction that 
a reasonable cause was afforded for shutting up, 

Dr. Pearson held that it was impossible to be re-vac- 
cinated. He argued that sinee no one could have Small- 
pox twice, no one could have the equivalent of Broa is 
namely Cowpox, twice. It was a logical contention ; 
but facts did not correspond to the Pearson also 
objected to the Variolous Test, or inoculation with Small- 
pox after inoculation with Cowpox to prove that the 
constitution was fortified against attack. He preferred 
Cowpox to Smallpox for the purpose, as milder and less 
liable to dangerous results. He found that after Cowpox 
‘it was impossible to have Cowpox—at least immediately. 
Hence he was confirmed in opinion that Cowpox 
after Cowpox was impossible; just as others argued on 
the same grounds that Smallpox after Cowpox was im- 

eb at this day none doubt that Pearson was 
in error ; for all believe in the possibility of re-Vaccina~ 
tion, | ald after Cowpox; likewise of Smallpox 
Xe 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HORSEGREASE AS A SOURCE OF VACCINE. 


Ty order to complete the account of Jenner's awards and 
the adoption of Vaccination by Parliament, I have passed 
over several matters of interest and significance, which I 
shall now proceed to deal with, commencing with the 
tactics of our hero in relation to Horsegrease. 
Tn his Inquiry, published in 1798, Jenner set forth 
as the origin of that form of Cowpox, which, 
‘when inoculated on the human subject, ensured life-long 
security from Smallpox. Many attempts were conse- 


made to luce pox on the teats of cows by 
foctng theta eh e Aik see vaactt aan ie 
possibility became discredited, Moroover, the notion of 
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inoculation with Horsegreaso, either immediately or 
through the cow, was disliked intensely. Tt was pro- 
nounced repulsive. Why virus from horses’ heels should 
be moro repulsive than virus from cows’ teats was not 
explained ; but, as we know, there is no accounting for 





her own. “ Yes, sister dear,” was the cogent reply, “ but 
we must draw the line somewhere, and it is drawn at 
feathers.” The line was drawn at Horsegrense, and the 
origin of Cowpox ax asserted by Jenner and his eouny 
acquaintance was conveniently denied. Jenner was not 
slow to perceive how the wind of opinion was blowin 
and let Horsegrease drop. He eaid not a word about it 
in his petition to Parliament in 1802, nor did he again 
advance it as a reason for consideration. 

Now, why was this? Was it because he had ceased 
to believe that Cowpox originated in Horsegrense? Not 
atall! Why, then, did he not vindicate his opinion and 
confront vulgar prejudice? Simply because he had the 
wit to discern, that whilst he might got something out of 
the national purse for the Cowpox recipe, he could get 
nothing for the Horsegrease one. As Dr. Pearson ob- 
served, “The very name of Horsegrease was like to have 
wreeked the whole concern"—an observation that Dr. 
Mason Good confirms in saying, “The more idea of using 
the matter of grease from the horse's heel excited from 
the first xo deep and extensive a disgust that Cowpox 
Tnoculation had nearly fallen a sacrifice from the sup- 
posed union of the two diseases.” 

It is not to be supposed that I am consuring Jenner as 
a tradesman,* If any of us had two patents for sale, 


* Ao tratenman, however, Jenner was not honest, He took tomarket 
What was not his'to sell. The introduction of Cowpex for inoculation 
(utigmatived in The Zuguiry a6 spurious, not being derived from Horse 

ffeoted by Pearson, and Jenner's claim to it was an act of 
7: 


———— 
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we should be great fools if we declined to take £30,000 
for one without tho other, or suffered one to prejudice 
the bad or tried to inflict any doctrine about them 
.) purchaser. It is for those who go to market to 
eer themselves to the market, and remember that 
sellers were made for buyers, and not buyers for sellers. 
Sinco then the public were ready to pay for Cowpox, 
whilst they shuddered ab Horsegrense, ib was nob for 
Jenner to force Hi upon them, 

Such is mercantile logic; and on its own conditions it 
is irrefragable; but it is not the custom to deal with 
Jenner as a tradesman, but as a man of science, and to 
range him with great discoverers, inventors, and beno- 
factors of seat te and here it is that I decidedly 
demur, What, I ask, did he discover? He did not 
diseover that Cowpox prevented Smallpox: that was the 
dairy-maids’ faith. is did not discover that: Horse- 
Son prevented Smallpox: that was tho farriers’ faith, 

did not discover that Horsegrease on milkers' hands 
begot on cows’ teats: that was the farmers’ belief. 
‘He did not discover that inoculated virus could be con- 
¥ from arm to arm: that was an existing practice. 

thon did he discover’ He discovered nothing. 

He did no more than take the vulgar opinian of his 

i ithood to the London market, He made a few 

experiments by way of confirmation, adver- 

them in a book, and by good or ill luck the notion 

was caught up, and worked to practical issues, chiefly by 

Pearson, who thereby incurred the full malignity af 
Jenner's jealousy, 

‘The distinction between a man of science and a trades- 
man is this, that the mind of the one is set on the 
extraction of truth and the other on the extraction of 
profit. The man of science does not inquire what the 
public may be pleased to know and pay for, but he 
ascertains and defines what is fact, and leaves the public 
‘to adjust themselves thoroto as they may find convenient, 
Tf they recognise the truth communicated, it is well for 
them; if they dislike or deny the truth, it is ill for them ; 





ee 
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but well or ill, the man of science is the disinterested — 
itor of what he knows to be true; not un 

when his revelation vi eh at we ‘popnlar 

realising the [aed of those who aro 

iteousness’ sak: 


GiaatesT trakiiata 
truth (as we may presume he Meriter 
reveal ; what he did reveal, ea tobe d 
and doniod ; that he was content to take credit for 
mie of ‘it ay was actos Ry his eee, ae 
jon al rei 
ae cae ees = 
Tt is for me to establish assertions, 
First, 1 say, he did not fully reveal what he 
Tn 1789 Jenne pculated his son, Edward, an fete 
18 months, not with Cowpox, or with 
with Briatore and, according to the ee his” 
own papers, the result was perfectly satisfactory, The 
child was subsequently inoculated with Smallpox on five 
or six different occasions, and always without effect. 
According to the vwell-known variolous test, ho was 
Against mallpox. In short, there was nothing that 
jen 





ner over wlduced in favour of gla that was nob 


equally valid of Swinepox. And this Swinepox 
ment was eres wok Hs) ton years prior to his 
ment of O Why, I ask, did he 
keep back the troth about inepox ? When 
Was scarce, and every cow-house was explored for virus, 
why did hi not recoinmend Swinepox as un alternative ® 
Whi, too, did he refrain from the obvious generalisation, 
that Cowpox, Horsegrease, Swinepox, and probably other 
sorts of pox, generated fevers, during the prevalence of 
which inoculation with Bam bo ind was not apt to take? 
The answer is plain, Boca had something to. = 
rather than something to 
Tn conformity with thom conduct he suffered the 
in specific virtue 


of Co’ 
he foasni fr 
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Mason Good, “that a minuter attention to the subject 
wave Seed proof that pe ae ae foundation ca 
opinion that Cowpox origina: orsegrease, nor that 
any Reese erated tween the diseases” * Such 
was the convenient medical verdict, which Jenner did 
not venture to disturb, though all the while persuaded of 
ae ee ee fens pases to inoculate cows rit 

it Thomas incr, veterinary surgeon, of 
Rockhampton, Gloucestershire, “ had the merit,” says Dr. 
Baron, “of proving tho truth of Jenner's statement," + 
He succeeded in communicating the disease to the cow 
from tho heel of tho horse, producing on tho cow's teat a 
complete vaccine pustule, “From handling the 
teats,” said Tanner, "I became myself infected and had 
two pustules on my hand, which ‘ht on inilamma- 
tion, and me unwell for several days. The matter 
from the cow, and from my own hand, proved efficacious 
in infecting both human subjects and cattle.”} Jenner 
disteibuted the virus from Tanner, and it operated pre- 
cisely like Cowpox. But the proof did not rest with 
others ropestod his experiment with similar 
issucs, Dr, Loy of Whitby published in 1801 Some 
Observations on the Origin of the Cowpox, in which 
‘oa vo aa tales, Babess a 
(dispensi tl cow) he managed to enlate 
Patents Sith Horsegrease, producing pustules iden- 
fieal with thase from Cowpox, and subjecting the per- 
sons thus equinated to the variolous test with complete 
fod Yet, with so much to fortify him, Jenner 
a lent, He preferred to be adjudged mistaken 
er than risk the forfeit of public favour and pay. 
Nor might I blame him, had he frankly reasserted the 

‘ity of the Gloucestershire faith, and allowed that 
xince the public were ready to accept Cowpox without 
Horsegrease, it was not for him to stand in the way of 
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attempts to the absurd prejudice against H. 
which Dr. Loy had, however, completely annihilated. 
Here are his words under date, 24th ay 1803— 


Tam confident that lad not the opponents of my ideas of the 
origin of the diseus been w> absurdly elamorony particularly the 
novile fratrum [Pearwn and Woodville) the Asiatics would 

ong sines have enjoyed the blessings of Vaccioation, and many a 
boon roseued fror an untimely grave. ‘The’ docisive ox- 
periments of Dr. Loy havo elenced th tongues of thove gentlemen 
ever. 





How the clamorous opposition to Horsogrease had 
deprived Hindoos of the carlicr blessing of vaccination, 
we are left to conjecture. Perhaps he meant that Horse- 

would have borno transit to India better than 

Wwpox, or that the Hindoos themselves might have 
tesorted to horses with greasy hi 

Jn reply, 22nd April, 1803, De Carro wrote to Jenner 
comme! his moderation in maintaining silence to- 
ward his antagonists—little apprehending the motives 
of that silence. Pearson's conduct, he thought, bordered 
on ety, “TI am extremely glad," he continued, 
“that you have treated it with the contempt it deserves, 

Tam happy to see that your friends have ex- 
his ridiculous and malevolent designs.” 

De Carro was intimate with Sacco of Milan, and from 
himi received virus derived from Horsegrease, which he 
used indiscriminately with Cowpox, until in Vienna it 
‘was unknown who were vaccinated and who equinated.t 

Carro was also in sereponilene with Dr. La 
Font, a French pibeian establiched at Salcnica, who 

ikewi orsegrenser, He discovered that the 
Macedonian farriers recognised three sorts of grease in 
horses, called in general javert, and discriminated as 
Uéeronelleu, te phtegmoneuc, et la variotique.$ With 
the yariolous greaso, La Font inoculated two boys, and 
from them other children, reproducing the experience of 


428. 
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ict a cination, 
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Thus we su it came to pass that at the end of 
twenty years Dr. Mason Good, ss the exponent of or- 
thodox medieal faith, felt justified in asserting that 
there was no foundation for the opinion that Cowpox 
originated in Hor: , nor that any connection ex- 
isted between the discuss, and that it was fortunate for 
Jenner and the triumph of his discovery that the fact 
Was 80, 

Jenner was silenced, but was he eonvineed? How 
could he be convinced? Horsegrease as the origin of 
Cowpox + be voted detestable and impossible, but 
‘there was the evidence of the country folk, confirmed 

Tanner, Loy, Sacco, De Carro, and Ta Font; and 
eh a weak man may be put down, or think it worth 


‘ile 
his mind, he knows that facts are facts whatever may 
be said to the contrary, When, therefore, Jenner had 
filled his purse, obtaining all he could expeet from public 
favour, and was clear of London, and the oppression of 
its savants, he reverted to his first opinion as true—true 
and ontrue, true with a distinction, which I shall pre- 

define, pei James Moore, Director of the 
National Vaccine Establishment, from Berkeley, on 23rd 
July, 1813, he observed— 
You soem not perfectly satisfied that the origin of ine ij 
Sead ea Bee ay part, abould think tah Coys expen 
ments wore sufficient to establish it, to ray nothing of Sacco’s and 
‘others of tho Continent. However, 1 havo now froth evidence, 
and domostic. Tho latter comes from Mr. 
‘a curgoon of repute at Lichfold, Ho has cont mo somo of 
‘his equine virus, which I havo been using from arm-to-arm for tre 
oon) pest, without observing the smallest deviation in the pro- 
gros ‘appearance of tho pustules from those prodnood by the 
‘vacoine.* 

And in a suléequent note of lat August, he repeated— 

Dean Moom:,—I have been constantly equinuting for some 
months, and perceive not the smallest difference between the 
pe thus prodnoed and the vaccine. Both are aliko, because 
jey eoene from tho same eonroe. | 


# Baron's Life of Jenner, vol. dip. 383. + JP. p, 288. 





to be accounted mistaken, yet, in the stillness of 
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of it for uso in the Gloucester Infirmary. Baron relates 
that in the following year he was able to return the gift, 
Raving obtained virus from the hands of a boy infected 
directly from the horse. Here is Jenner's acknowledg- 
ment of the present, dated 25th April, 1818 — 


contain the truo wad gunn life preserving fai | I havo inserted 
somie of i inte wehl's ars; but E shall be wexod if some of our 
Young men at the Infirmary have not done Uhe amo with the jald 
from the boy's hand. 


It is surely unnecessary to adduco further evidence of 
what was Jenner's mature faith and deliberate practice, 
Forther, it is manifest that to the end of his career he 
held that pox in tho cow wos not only derived from 

© in the horse, but that it was exclusively derived 

m the horse, and, that apart from the horse, Cowpox 
would cease to exist. Owing to the multiplication of vac- 
‘cination failures, it began to be conjectured that vaccine 
eh be worn out by transmission from arm-to-arm, 

that « reversion to the cow might be expediont : 
and discussing the question in a utter to Moore, dated 
Sth March, 1816, Jenner advanced the objection— 

If thore wore n real neoossity for a ronovation, I know not what 
we should do; for tho precautions of tho farmers with respect to 
their hornes have driven the Cowpox from thelr herds. 


Why did not Moore rejoin, Where is the difficulty? 
Suppose pox driven from the herds, what conceivable 
reason was there for anxiety when the cow had become 
a demonstrated superfluity i—when, in Jenner's own 
words, “the true and genuine life-preserving fluid” 
might be drawn direct from horses’ heels? Except for 
the perpetuation of imposture, the cow in the case had 
censod to have any value whatever. But, as so often 
happens with quacks, their minds become so saturated 





* Baron's Life of Jenner, vole ii pe 297%. + Th Ws 399 
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eonnection with tho Grease, though tho ditorders frequently on- 
‘exist. This cirenmetanco at firat misled Dr, Jonnor, and it haa 
‘caused rch misapprehension and confusion. * 

Here we have tho secret and desired explanation. It 
was ont of Horsepox, and not out of Horsegrease, that 
Cowpox was derived, and in confounding grease with 
pox, Jenner mystified himself and others, and obscured 
the whole doctrine of vaccination, The Macedonian 
farriers who in 1803 informed La Font that they recog 
nised three sorts of grease, and one of them variolous, 
were moro necurate observers than the Gloucestershire 
farriers and farmers whose opinion Jenner lazily retailed. 
Whether he had any clear apprehension of his own 
Blunder is not apparent. We have seen how long it 
took his biographer, Baron, to find it out. This is cer- 
tain, that he made no public attompt to set right what 
he had so egregiously set wrong, nor to withdraw the 
statement in his Inquiry that Horsegrease only acquired 
its efficacy against Smallpox after inoculation on the eow. 

Lastly, we may inquire what is the present state of 
opinion as to Horsegrease and Cowpox? When difficult 
questions are asked, we usually tarn to our cyclopmwdias, 
and taking down Hooper's Lexicon Medicwm, 8th ed. 
1845, Art. Cowpox, we read— 

Tt is now ascortained that tho horse and the cow each furnish, 

ntly of the other, a virue onpable of communicating 
Cowpox to the burman subject. 

Gennine Cowpox communicated by a horse is surely a 
Uull of the first magnitude! The Eneyelopadia Brit- 
vag 8th ed. 1860, Art, Vaccination, illuminates us 

us— 


Tt is now to bo regarded as an ostablished fact, that Horsewrease 
‘are tho same complaint, modided by the constitation 

of the als in which they occur. 
An established fact, indeed !—established in quicksand! 
Some say the Gloucestershire farmors and Jonnor 
Were correct in attributing Cowpox to Horsegrease, and 


* Baron'u Life of Jenner, vel. ii, 
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independent existence of Cowpox, hold no terms with 
this heresy. As Dr. Cameron says, “We can no more 
make Smallpox into Cowpox than Be in an oak- 
tree we can make ita gooseberry bush.” Fortunately I 
have no call to pronounce judgment on the controversy, 
The more it rages, the better I like it, and if the combst- 
ants disposed of cach other as did the Kilkenny eats, 
I Fae not be very sorry. 

‘Alnst word as to Horsepox. There seems to be little 
doubt that when inoculated on man it yives rise to 
eiclon deulintiniraiababla from tice zalsed by Oowpax: 
In 1863 Professor Bouley of Alfort uced pox on a 
cow by inoculating it with pox from a horse, and children 
were successfully vaccinated with the viras. In the 
‘Transactions of the Clinical Socioty, Vol. X., Mr. John 

n, describes the ease of a groom who came to St. 

Jomew's Hospital, 20th March, 1877, with an 
eruption caught from a horse exactly like that induced 
by vaccination ; and there could be no question, says Mr, 
Langton, that the disease was the same as that described 
by Jenner as grease, 

‘There is much virus in currency as vaccine that is 

and any of us are equingied who suppose our- 

ives vaccinated ; and it might be argued that we have 
been saved from Smallpox by reason of our equination, 
Why with all the notorious failures of vaccination, and 
of re-vaccination, some of the more audacious medical 
macks do not recommend Horsepox as an infallible 

lternative, is not easy to understand. It would be a 
Napoleonic stroke ; nor is it improbable that before vac- 
cination is surrendered the attempt will be made. How 
easily it might be asserted that vaccination is a failure 
in 90 far as it has lost the original virtuc of oquination, 
that the remedy is to dismiss the cow and revert to the 
‘hore, from whose poxy heels, as the immortal Jenner 
observed, there issues “the true and genuine life-pre- 
meceing fluid.” The oracle might be worked thus— 

“Let us hear no more of pure lymph from the calf, too 
offen, alus! an illusion. Sure and certain salvation from 

18 
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who with calmness and cogency’ steadily protested against 

the introduction of “the now diseaso styled ae 

and we may read his letters and pamphlets and fail to 

note a fiery epithet or unkindly imputation. People 

who talk as if all who opposed Jenner were st in 

pgoveance and perversity can know nothing of John 
irch, 

Although satisfied with variolous inoculation, he had 
no objection to vaccination in itself. He thought it fair 
thnt experiments with cowpox should be tried, and the 
verdict of experience submitted to; but he complained 
that experience was anticipated and success proclaimed 
ere it was possible for the truth to be known, whilst 
every objector was overwhelmed with abuse, As an 
illustration of the unwarrantable persuasion that prevailed 
in favour of the new practice before there was time to 
justify it, Bireh mentions that at the anniversary dinner 
at Guy's Hospital in 1402, he was surprised to find the 
usual businoss set aside to secure signatures to Jenner's 
petition for a vote of money from Parliament, and that 
after dinner tonsts, songs, and compliments in honour of 
Vaceinia were the order of the day. Booksellers, he 
relates, declined to publish anything against vaccination, 
and editors of newspapers and magazines would nob 
suffer a word to appear to ita disparagement, Even the 
Post Office carried the cowpox and correspondence of 
the Royal Jennerian Society gratis until the collapse of 
the concern in 1806. ‘Those who resorted to doctors and 
hospitals for inoculation with smallpox got cowpox in- 
stead in spite of assertions to the contrary, Church vied 
with chapel in recommending the new practice. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was called upon to issuo a 
letter directing the clergy to recommend vaccination 
from the pulpit, but, with the wariness of office, sent his 
chaplain to Birch to hear the other side, and the chaplain 
retired with the judicious observation, “ His Grace must 
not commit the Church,” Many clergymen, however, 
not only proached vaccination, but practised it, with 
restlese assiduity. Erasmus Darwin was not without 
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not from: knowledge acquired in + while the thive whto spoke 
against it-were heant Enpatiently, though they corroborated theix 
evidence with proofs, 

Birch wished to know what cowpox was. Jenner had 
said it was derived from horsegreaso, but “ that origin is 

moved to be erroneous, and is now given up, even 

is best friends, On all handa it is admitted,” Bi 
continued, “ that it is not a disease of the cow, but com- 
munieated to the cow by the milker. Ne cow that is 
allowed to suckle her own calf ever has the complaint,” 
What, then, is the disonse in the milker? asked Birch, Is 
itsamallpox? Is it lues venerea? Isititeh? A man came 
to St. ‘8 Hospital from an adjacent dairy with a 
hand and arm covered with ulcerations. He said several 
of the milkers and the cows’ teats were affected in the 
same way, and he was told they had got cowpox. Birch 
called one of his country pupils and asked him what was 
wrong with the man. “It is itch—rank itch,” was his 
reply. A box of Jackson's ointment for the itch was 

ven to him, and at the end of a week he reappeared at 

Hospital cured. If cowpox be itch, argu ‘ireh— 

‘Thon if» patient be inoculated with tho disorder, though it may 
suspend the capneity for Smallpox for a season in the constitution, 
it will ultimately prove no security— 

Which was to say, that it was not probable that small- 
and itch could occur together, and that a person 
wilated with itch would pass through the variolous 
test succeusfully. In this connection we may recall the 
fact that Jenner foand it impossible to vaccinate a regi- 
teent at Colchester, the mon with their women and 
children all being afllicted with itch, 

Still farther to complicate the mystery of cowpox, 
Jenner began to describe it as genuine and spurious, but 
which was the one and which was the other he left in 
bowildering uncertainty. Said Birch— 

Though Dr. Jenner could not tell us what Cowpax was, he soon 
came forward to isfore us that it was of two sorts—the one guauine 
aud harmless, the other spurious and hurtfal. 

Spurious Cowpox isa torm I do not admit of. 1 kuow of no 
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such thin riows Smallpox, spurious Measles, epuriona Lines 
Tiesterees euroies Bertha: J “ 

Birch's objection to spurious cowpox was forcible, bat: 
what in the innocence of his heart he took for a blunder 
was proved out of Jenner's own mouth to bes deliberate 
dodge in 1807. Pressed by the Committee of the College 
of Physicians to explain what he meant by Spurious: 
Cowpox, he had to own that he knew nothing of such a 
malady, and that he had only meant to deseri ingieg 
effects of co on the arms of the vaccinated! In 
other words, when vaccination turned out badly, be hnd 
found it convenient to ascribe the disaster to 
vaccine! The policy revealod in this shameless avowal 
was cynically justitied by Dr. Maunsell, who, in a well 
known volume, wrote— 

‘Tho torm i 4 or Spurious Vaccination fs frequently to 
met with in nee has been the cause of no pang 
confuzion in practice, although, at tho mame timo, it has, 
afforded the practitioner an cxcellent asylum against the storme 
now and then ariving out of failurce in the protective power of 
the eaccine disease.” 

From out the muddle as to the origin of cowpox and 
its genuine and spurious varieties, Birch demanded, 
What had Jenner discovered? It is not that cowpox: 

revents smallpox; for that has been asserted by damry- 

folk for generations, and has been disregarded 
ee use proved to be untrue, What then 
it? Let him defino his discovery that we may know 
how to respect it, Let him explain why it is forbidden 
to inocnlata direct from the cow. Is genuine cowpox 
invisible and to be taken on trust? Or is the divense s0 
virulent on its first communication that it has to be 
moelionsted in the body of some victim ore it is fit for 
public use? Birch asked these questions as we continue 
to ask What is cowpox? Is it a disease of the cow? Or 
is it communi to the cow by man or by horse? 





* A Practical Treative 08 the Management aud Diseases of Chilitren, 
By Richard T. Evanson, M.P., and Henry Maunsell, M-D., Professors 
in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. Dublin, 1838. 
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However definite the answers, the contradictions are 
saul definite, and the authorities equally trustworthy. 

Practical mon answered for Jonner, as thoy presume 
to answer at this day, “Whatever may be the of 
cowpox, we eat that vaccination is harmless, that 
it prevents aos and more we neither demand nor 
care to eto inquires eredulity and conceit of such prae~ 
tical ae is that stupidity against which, says Gocthe, 
even the gods are powerless Tt was practical men who 
“on tho mere show of reason” accepted vaccination 
before ermal be tested, and on Gaeieceatioed evidence, 





a Dr. Sohne to the mumificence iene for 

ww discovery in practice which was asver whieh was 

‘to excite no new humours or dixordos ‘nthe conaitclior which 

‘was to be, not only a perfect security phir Smallpox, but would, 
adopted, prevent its recurrence for ever. 


eens ce tne practice yak boos belied— 

a3 rise [wrote een a nen ed eat ee Tt was 
isons by itchy cruptions; somotines by singular 
ulcerations; and somotimes by glandular swellings of a naturo 
wholly distinct from serofula, or any other knows glandular 
diseass. Eruptions of tho akin axe most froquont, and may bo 
beant of in evory ‘of London; and whether Vaccination 
hall bo called the yaya hg exhale Biv powtaety, wil 


‘The no non-fatality of the practice was also speedily 

_ confuted. The disorders it excited caused numerous 
deaths—from erysipelas A feet Tt was then said, as 
is day, “Yes, but it was not 

Yaceination, but erysipelas the patient died of "—a form 
Of words that seoms to satisfy many minds accounted 
rational, Birch mentioned three or four cases of death 


= 


resulting from vaccination, and adds— 
‘hhso eases wore favourably galliatnd and ingentowly exeused 
a es but it is admitted that cach patient was 


Puractured by a lance! infected wilh what is called Coupon; cack 
“yogis became inflamed and ulcerated, and each 


The Variolous Test, used so unscrupulously to win 
converts to vaccination, was proved by the Inocu- 


- 


spurious cowpox, ld 
only be through the inadvertent uso of spurious vaccine. 
Jenner had taught that one puncture was all-suflicient: 
for protection, but as one was not found effective, it was 
asserted that two or three were segeteils for absolute 
safety. Many, it was alleged, had been imperfectly 
opera , and the practice of the women and di 
and other busybodies was thrown into discredit, alt ‘) 
at the outset their sorvices and testimonies had been 
Dlavoned abroad as indisputable; but Birch made this 
conclusive answer— 


<node relief verte to the 
Smallpox Hoop ft Lackanee eee 
nd encirooal practitioners; from the pationts t 


any 












Many, moreover, who had been vaccinated by Jonner 
fell victims to the disease, and he waa so ith: 
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messages that were molly sent requiring him to 
visit untoward eases, at from Tendon Subse- 
quently he had to forsake Cheltenham for tho same 
Teason, convictions of quackery were too numerous 
for his endurance. 
Having proved that vaccination did not prevent small- 
, whilst it was a froquent cause of illness und death, 
Fireh held up to derision the fine promises wherewith 
its advocates had beguiled the people— 
Wore an arobitect to undertake to build an edifice which 
siould be firm in ite foundation; all ite roome wind and water 


hoforo the edifice were woll finished, the foundations were dis: 
covered to bo rotten ; and if in loss than coven years, soveral 
ante had fallon in and killed those who occupied them, 

le in a grent number of rooms, the wind or rain was oontinn- 
reg in, conld T ba blamod for declaring that the architect 
broken his contract, and that the edifice ought no longer to 

be inhabited ? Certainly not, Why then am T to be told that I 
am versely whon I remonstrate against tha proetice of 
Compo? far sooh nn eden axT lave danced, ao rotien in ie 

so ill built, so ruinous, is Vaccination. 

Those who take success as the test of trath may say 

Birch was unsuccessful in his contention; but he 
was not unsuccessful. Vaccination in London was dis- 
‘eredited, and the imposture abated, as the report of the 
College of Surgeons in 1807 attests. Where retained, 
it was not so much as a preventive as a mitigator of 
panes its advocates being content to occupy the safe 
Pp that it made milder a disease the severity of 
which was unknown, 

Birch died in 1815. His sister reprinted his papers 
against vaccination (from which have come my cita- 
tions*), and erected 4 monument to his memory in St. 
Mai t's, Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street, the inseription 
‘on which is noteworthy. 











® An Approt to the Public wx the Hazant and Peril of Voceination, 

npes, by the late Joux Bincu, Req, together with his Serious 

Reasons for wniforres wing to Vacciantion: andl ether Tract by the 
fame Avithor. art ¥aition. London, 1817. 
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Wustax Gornsox, member of the London College of 
(bara fp ape neep peta in 


wherein be set forth a number of instances within 
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Vaeeination, he poi 

Sista wh¥o of tatbuaisent, and ik was bot 

to expect that on closer acquaintance some of the claims 

made for it should be sul to modification. Indeed 

80 much was alrevdy adm 3 for failures had led to 
discrimination of spurivas from genuine cowpox, 


SRA LAA af Somer hp 
Cae aabertuent to Vaccination, ae 
Wise yeod before the Malco Society ai Posten $30h March, 1904 
(eddvced tothe Direiors ote Postne Inaaon, By Wills Gollson. 
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and to the issue of now instructions as to the period of — 





what was originally set forth as an operation for 


that his own obscrvations and bia Saucy would 
with candid consideration, and, 


found 
that inoculation with smallpox was ible at ahi 
interval after vaccination, and that infection 
smallpox was equally possible under tho like ciroum= 
stances. One case is noteworthy for its camnection 
with Jenner, A scaman, named Clarke, was successfully — 
vaccinated on 4th November, 1800, and, returning from 
@ voyage to the West Indies was put to the variolous 
test on 24th March, 1802, when he sickened with sinall- 
pox and was sont to Haslar, ‘To prove that his a 
was really smallpox, several persons were variol 
from him. The mittee of the House of Commons 
was sitting on Jonner’s first claim for public money, 
and Goldson wrote to Jenner to come to Haslar and see 
Olarke for himself; but Jenner was too astute to eumbe 
himself with difficulties at a time when so much cash 
was in question. The ease was mentioned to the Com= 
mittoc, but was treated as of no moment in presence of 
what they were pleased to regard asx overwhelming 
evidence as to the perpetual virtue of vaccination. 

Goldson’s was a modest pamphlet—conjectural rather 
than demonstrative. He ventured to think it reee 
sible that the efficacy of vaccine might be weakened by 
transinission from arm to arm, and that security might 
be restored by reversion to the cow— 

‘The casual Cowpor is producod by virus immodiatel 
animal; while the mocelnied disenrs is tho effect of pee 
generated hy the nction of the athoron the bnman eubjoct. Whether 


>, 
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that now matter be posuoreed of tho power to ‘the same 
permanent properties as tho parent virus, timo alouo cnn decide. 


He likewise si that. acon rane might be 
inoenlated on the nipple of the mileh mare, and the 





advanced with a philosophic grace that ought to have 
commanded ; but, on the contrary, his pamphlet 
was received with a howl of fury, and its aothor 


denounced as an ill-conditioned fellow—ignorant, proju- 
diced, pig-headed. It was safer to be pronounced anti- 
racist than a vaeeinator and harbour doubt as to any 
article of the Jonnerian faith. Ring plied his bludgeon 
over the heretic, and Jenner wrote of him with malicious 
e—" All his reasoning is erroneous ;” “ his arro- 
ganee is increased by attention ;” “he obstinately holds 
a veil before his eyes, and will not behold the vaccine 
ib; “one might as well contend with a blind man 
‘on the nature of a prism ;" and so on. Goldson’s offence 
was that ho lnid his finger on some of the weaker points 
of cn: that mt fight irs too keen, od his 
roasoning ont, At this day the questions between 
him and pris are decided by pated themselves in 
Goldson’s favour.* 
the most able attack on the practice of 
vaceinat was delivered by Thomas Brown, surguon, 
Musselburgh ; and it is much to be regretted that his 
book, published in Edinburgh in 1809, is so little known 
at this . Brown had accepted vaccination, carried 
oped ited, by the common enthusiasm, and the un- 
qualified audacity with which its claims were asserted— 
$ibe pesatice was introdnosd and recommended to the pubtio by 
tte A aa 4 perfect antidote and security against Smallpox 





* Marce's Life 
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will appear the Neceasit dl the “ 
We Lataation OAK Voricoun View ty Thomas eves, 
Edinburgh, Bp. 907. 
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assurance, He knew he would be told that the vaccini- 
tions had been imperfect, or that what he took for 
smallpox was some other eraption— 
Ttis ated contended [said Leet by nearly every author, 
and practitioner, tha (rescea is porfect 
cs abu diseasstearet ‘communicated; 
a Ds, Jonnor snd his relative, Mr. G. Et feel assert, 
have had not one instance of failure in thelr own 
therefore, and ira Arete refer the pee le revit 








St fenparied Vocritions oF te ie lineman ap ity of the 
o and sty a 
odieal practitioner mo eannot dis en Siallpox and 
Guickentors a caabs or buptiten 


Nor did Brown rest satisfied with proving that vac~ 
ination did not prevent smallpox, He also showed the 
of the variolous test, He adduced twelve casos 
in vaccinated persons had been variolated as if 
they had never been vaccinated, Also four cases in 
which vaccination and variolation were effected simul- 
Serer fhe diseases running their courses concurrently, 
ore was no an! iam between them; and 
mn could occur together, what reason was loft for 
that one might not succeed the other? 
ihn found liberty in the trath, he reverted to 
writings, and reading them with opened eyes, 
oe was “heres to detect and to demonstrate the laxi 
of statement, the contradictions, and absurdities witl 
which they were pervaded. No reply was attempted : 
» indeod, was possible, @ surgeons of the 
Edinburgh Vaccine Institution issued An mination 
of Mr. Brown's Opinions and Statements,* but they 
Seale over non-essential details, and left the 
‘main issues wholly unaffected. What they had to show 
‘was that Brown's patienta were either unvaccinated, or 
had not lad smallpox; and unable to do this, they were 
unable to do anything. 
Brown remained vietor. He did not overthrow 





“Report of the (ater bid Edinburgh Viuceine Inatitusion, contain. 
an nao age a of the Opinions unt Statements of Mr. Brown of 
Faceination, Edinburgh, 1809, 
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CHAPTER XXT. 
MOSELEY, HOWLEY AND SQUIRREL 


It may be well to devote a chapter to those antagonists 
of Vaccination who, though right in their eontontion 
against cowpox, did more or less to diseradit their canse 
by scurrility and extravagance. The faults of these men 
are frequently adduced ax evidence of the absurd and 
brutal resistance with which Vaccination was encountered, 
but it is forgotten how intense was their provocation, 
and how the bad on one side was matched by the bad on 
the other, It was a contest between Smallpoxers and 
Cowpoxers, alike ignorant of the conditions of physical 
well-being. It is plain, however, in the light of our later 
experience, that much that was asserted by the Small- 
poxers of the usclessness and harmfulness of cowpox 
must have been exactly and painfully trae, though per- 
sistently and ferociously denied, 

In the Edinburgh Review for Octobor, 1806, appeared 
an article entitled “ Pamphlets on Vaccine Inoculation,” 
which may be taken as a reflection of the state of the 
controversy at that date, and os an indox to the chicf 
offenders against eye The article was written by 
the editor, Francis Joffroy,and was a product of that por- 
spicuous intelligence, which reduced to order whatever 
was subjected to its action, in much the same way that a 
housemaid “sects to rights" a library by ranging the 
books according to their sizes and bindings, and assorting 
tho papers ao that thoy lie neatly disposed. As is the 
habit of able editors, a view of the variolous controversy 
was evolved that miyht be comfortably accepted and con- 
fidently repeated by his readers—the evolution of such 
rational mirage being regarded for the time as veracious 
matter-of-fact. 

First we may take the reviewer's evidence as to the 
extent and fury of the controversy— 

19 
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Parious was the controversy, but why was it furious ? 
Thore are often great fights over little matters, but the 
reason is that the little matters are vitally related to the 
self-love of the combatants; and thus it was with the 
Cowpoxers and the Smallpoxers, The Cowpoxers set 
out with the absolute assertion that whoever submitted 
to their prescription would be secure from smallpox for 
life. Without proof, or with powerful sham eee the 
aasertion was endorsed by the mass of the medical pro- 
fession, and there followed the conversion of the com- 
munity in that sort of faith-panic which is described by 
Carlyle as Swarmery— 

All the world sseatiog, and continually roy i and rover~ 
erating, there soon comes that singular phenomenon called 
Swarmery, or the gathering of men in swarms; and what igies 
they are in the habit of doing and bolieving when thrown into that 
ee condition! Singular, in the case of human swarms, 

w! 
the stupidest absurditios oan be received as axioms of Euclid, nay, 


as of faith, which you are not only to believe, anlesa 
ee ey i 
fo pus into prac 





7 tice, and, without delay seo done, if your soul 
ive! 

People thus enchanted do not like to be brought to 
their payee a eee men, who in 1800 siete the 
perpetual jax: cowpox, were naturally ver 
Unvrilling to be proved deceivers and deceived. ” When 
cases of smallpox were reported as following vaccination, 
they at first donied the possibility, saying that either 
there had been no vaccination, or that the smallpox was 
not smallpox. On the other hand, the Smallpoxers who 
had been snuffed out by the Cowpoxers, revived in 
presence of the discovered impotence of the new practice, 
snd stoutly maintained, and cruelly demonstrated that 
unquestionable vaccinations were followed by unques- 
tionable smallpox. It needa little acquaintance with 
human nature to see unlimited clements of bitterness in 
these conditions. To be convicted of imposture does not 





* Shooting Niagara. 
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had been correctly vaccinated, or had taken cowpox from 
the cow, and subsequently suffered from smallpox 
with thelr neighbours; also of cases of severe illness, 
injury, and death resulting from vaccination. Blustor 
wis idle in presence of such facts. Even the Royal 
Jennerians had to eat humble pie, for in their Report, 
dated 2nd January, 1806, we read— 

Tt is admitted by the Committes that a fow onses have bean 
brought before them of persone having the Smallpox who hrd 
apparontly passod through the Cowpox in a regular way. 

With so much admitted by such furious fanatics, what 
might not be inferred t 

‘oseley was held in high esteem alike by the profession 
and the public, and his judgment enforced by so much 
serious evidence contributed heavily to the discredit of 
vaccination, and unfortunately to the resumption of 
variolous inoculation. That the reaction was extensive, 
especially in London. Rees from numerous contem- 
porary testimonies, which Moseley confirms in saying— 

‘The people at large are nob to be reproached for putting theh 
faith in this splendid imposition on humanity; nnd to the credit 
of their diecornment and parental feolings, the middle and inferior 
clases have taken precedence in renouncing the delusion, At 
this moment, unless attackod by surprise, or with throats, or 
eajoled ly artifice (all of which have boon practised on them) there 
are now none among them in London ond the adjacent villages 
who will expote thoir children to Cowpox Inoculation, 

Rowland Hill was » religious and philanthropic nota- 
ble in those days, and in common with many of his kind, 
‘was an enthusiastic vaccinator, A leading spirit in the 
Royal Jennerian Society, he had the school-room of 
pacsy Chapel constituted vaccination station whereat 
Dr, Walker officiated. Nor was he content to patronise 
the tice, but was himself an energetic operator. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the Jennerian Boclety, 
17th May, 1806, ho said— 

“With my own bands T have vaccinated upwards of 6000 


persona” aud, lifting up his oyes to, heaven, exclaiined, “I 
Giletaniyidedlaré Wofors God, T have not hall's failure in a tlogle 
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smallpox; nor, consequently, did he inquire how thi 
escaped; nor why, whon vaccination was introduced, 
should be placed to its credit. 

Tho belief in the vicarious influence of vaccination 
comes out strongly, too, in Hill’s pamphlet, Of Lon- 
doners there were then over 1,000,000, and of these, ho 
says, at least, 100,000 had been vaccinated, and with this 
eflect— 

‘Vaccination reduced the doaths from Smallpox in London to 10 
per week; but after the Inooulators had been their 
clamours, the applicants for Vaccination diminished, and the 
deaths soon rove to 100 per 

Now can effrontery itself deny that the introduction of Vaecina- 
tion was the sole cause of reducing the futality on the Smoallpox list ? 

Thus one in ten being vaccinated, smallpox was re- 
duced throughout the unvaccinated {)-10ths; and as soon 
as the vicarious operations dropped, up went the raus of 
mortality! Nor was Hill singular in this persuasion. 
He cited his friend Dr, Lettsom as writing to him, 25th 
“March, i— 

Vaceinatio: ally losaonin, in 1804, whi 
pea: retires ema ma 
very gonoral crodit, and Vaccination was noarly 5 the 
consequence was tho death of 1286 children in fonr months 
{September to Deoombor) or ton day, each of whom might 
now havo bean alive had the blessing of Vaccination bean accepted. 


And again I find Lettsom wrote to M November, 
; agai: wr loseley, 


‘The inerenso of birthe and decroase of deaths has added 3000 
lives annually to the popalation of Lonilon during the period that 
Vaccination has beon practised, 

‘Talk evidently sincere, and widely repeated, but with 
how little consideration for truth ! 

To return to Moscloy. He was not tho man to enduro 
Hill's aggression submissively, and ina pamphlet watithed 
An Oliver for a Rowland,* he made a terrific reprisal. 


Sag kh rd gs Ser wi ae ee aha 
Bras cing bhp in hioseley, 3D. 
‘Tenth Fallon. 80. PR 102. ed 
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the highest oUt for more than thirty years”—until his 
death in 1819— 

Though a shrowd titioner, and undoninl of oxton- 
Glee caani tepadep aud yey: soomehatle. saheaiecay ed 
M was ® violent oppanent of Vaccination, on which hie com= 
rtinieations to the yress were incoraant. ‘Thay did little credit to 
his modieal ponetration, or his qualifications as a dispassionate 
searcher after truth, and, happily for his reputation, are now wall 
nigh forgotten.” 

Avo they? For what else is Dr. Moscley remembered ? 
So that a man does his duty in the world, whether he 
be forgotten or remembered ia not worth a thought; but 
Moseley’s early and steadfast resistance to the Cowpox 
Tmposture will long constitute his title to grateful recol- 


lection. 

Dr, William Rowley, Physician to the Marylebone 
Infirmary, also left his mark in medical history as a 
determined opponent of vaccination. He had seen the 
profession and the re go mad about so many absurd 
novelties, that it did not surprise him that they should 
go mad about cowpox: and after due oxperiance and 
investigation he delivered judgment on the craze and its 
pecsistons effets ina pamphlet entitled Cowpow Inocula- 

ion no Scowrity against Smallpow;s+ containing two 
coloured engrav! representing the Co ed Ox- 
Faced Boy, and the Led heen Mangey Girl. Much 
ridicule was expended on these pictures, and to this day 
whoever wishes to be funny and create giggle over the 








= The Roll of the Royal College of Phyicians comprising Blogrophical 

Shalen. Byard Mosk SLB. Londons heen"? Beran 
+ “Tnoealation no Security against ‘Smalipoe Infection, To 

rv aided the Modis of trealing the Beastly Nowe Diseases produced 

From Gory opt by ton vleora copperint engringy oa 

Me Cowpea Beil or Abacos 
Cowpou Ulcers Cowpan Atori cation, 

Wah the Auton erin, expericaal ant ‘marke of Inosulating 
hatimalipon which now Becconce necensary from Oovpor Pallare, et, 
pul Glogs cf Peputinas Londow, aud Phywicina ty the Se Massie 

London, and Phywician to the St, 
1 Load, 1805, Pp. 82. ‘The fret edition appesred 

4th October, and a third 27th Janaary, 18065. 
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he wrought by the extreme anxicty of the Jennerites to 
have i aed by the Seopa absurdity of the 
‘Toa man of temper like Rowley, the enthus- 
iasm with Seiaieenies chem. wan’ at feb ad poonted 
Appeared akin to deliriam— 
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mild, investigating Philoropt, 
and Leaves the Gold of battle to the Bedlamitos. wt 
4 had subsided in 1805, and Rowley held that 
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died in 1806, and the regard in which he was 
was manifest in the crowds who flocked to his 
funeral, In the Roll of Physicians, Dr, Munk observes— 

Dr, det of Vaccination, and 
are te 


| malar oppesiog evary osneniva ls ‘obstacle to the reception and, 
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John Gale Jones, 1 has at length execeeded in obtaining 

tibsotion for wis be bas temg beee'a canis. Tee tele od 
once the to deatee a mae to call on me in Bedford Place 
tomy that Be, Jones, wosil stron me Smetnay to get 
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themsolves, that the oxtension of vaccination met with a 
decided check in London. It was proved to many in a 
fashion that did not admit of dispute, that vaccination 
no sccurity from pox, whilst it was 
with dangers to health, certain if as yet 
undefinable. Variolous inoculation was again reverted 
to, but by diminished numbers; for that practice never 
had prevailed with popular good-will, but through sedu- 
Jous medical persuasion os duty of dire necessity. 
Vaccination afforded exeuse for hesitation, and, between 
tiyal claims, many contrived to elude either form of 
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contemporary theory and practice. To have foreseen 
sneh an issue would have confounded the early vaccina~ 
tors. When re-vaccination was mentioned to Dr. Pearson, 
ho denied its possibility ; “for,” snid he, “ Vaceination is 
equivalent to smallpox, which cannot recur, If a child 
can be re-vaccinated, then it can take smallpox; ergo 
vaccination is not an cquivalent for smallpox; and where 

‘then fis the ood of it?" Where indeed 
The Edinburgh reviewer was sufficiently impartial to 
reeognise violence alike among Cowpoxers and Small- 
poxers, and specified John Ring, Jenner’s bully, as an 
offender, describing his Treatise on Cowpox as “one 
thousand and forty chaotie pages in defence of the new 
ice.” Ring verified the criticism by issuing a 
Famphint, The Reaution of tho Zitinburyh Review sina 
the Stink-Pot of Literature; reminding us of the man 
who writing to his wife from an inn-parlour remarked, 
“I must conclude, for an onmannerly Irishman is looking 
over my shoulder and reading every word I write ;" an 
ion that was immediately clenched with, * You 

area liar, sir; a liar!” 





CHAPTER XXII 
WILLIAM COBBETT, 


Evenvnopy CRs to common-sense, but what is com- 
mon-sense? It is a question difficult to answer; ond 
yet, as I propose to show that Cobbett's opposition to 
Yaccination was justified by common-sense, 1 am bound 
to give some definition of the term. 

weense is reason as evolved from common 
experience. What the multitude of men have found to 
be true in the course of life, that is common-sense, which 
to ape or resist is folly or fanaticism. This v1 
‘and vigorous rationality is often summoned to service 
where it has no vocation. For example, when it 
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tions be admitted or denied, what vaccination is pre- 
seribed for, namely, the prevention of smallpox, comes 
within tho range of common observation, at, thero- 
haye to answer is, that Cobbett's common-sense 

was. competent to deliver judgment upon vaccination. 
Moreover, the circumstances of the & time compelled an 
opinion: silenes or neutrality was impossible. England 
Was swarming with vaccinators, the fey folls 
who had « taste for doing much good mares ee 
plying the cowpox lancet. Eneouraged by sennery they 





got vaccine, inoculated a victim, and pro) Propsen ted the 
Virus from arm to arm. Here I may let Cobbett speak 
for himseli— 

oo ered Sabai ora of all sorts; und this be 


boei jotioned by King, Lords, and 
Poe Pepsi the cuntey cn = paotleser’ bord by winx 
ee neane < ‘up tie Royal Jennerian Institution, and branch 
institutions a 7 meee Se) parent trunk, ba Soe 
aaeceonti be veins of the rising 

eiiieretGentleroen and lation mate the commodily « pocket 
companion; and if a cottager's child was seen by them ou a 
common (im Haxnpehire nt least) and did not quickly take to its 
licels, it was certain to carry off more or less of the disease of the 
er ‘One would bare Thowght that Te the cows in the country 

hal been tapped to get sucl: m quantity of atuil.® 
Nor was vaccination merely forced on Cobbett’s at- 
Perens topes iT craze, ‘e hnd to deal with it as a 
ry infliction. At a public mecting in 
}, Wilberforce and Dr. Clarke advocated the prohibi- 
tion ‘of smallpox inoculation and the enforcement of 
vaccination; and Cobbett, in a letter addressed to Wil- 
berforee, rebuked the arbitrary project in a strain im- 
“Aru and dignified as that of Burke himself. He 


my to py foros, That there are prejuiices, ani ory 
foaea tod, Yam seedy io allow, but T eanot agros that thoes 
ould be yy forces nor is it ne fair to 
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by ak, fhe Tlipetians dGver 
ur » we wonder ‘whom 
ad boen enslaved. Bot I tury Sir, iat Putiamont te not 








+ for, under 
‘sort of domiciliary thraldom, to talk of the liberty of th = 
would ibe he ost cruel mockery wherewith am hamble ‘and 

sed weenie este tuned 


Cobbett, be it observed, thus addressed Wilberforee in 
1803, when vaccination was as sie imperfectly tested, 
and its advocates were in the full blast of enthusiastic 
persuasion that to be Jonnerised was to be made proof 
against smallpox for ever. When Cobbett had again 
occasion to write about cowpox, six years had 
awny, bearing with them the phantastic certainty with 
which vaccination had been imposed upon bile ere- 
dulity. Novertheless the practice was not al loned = 

neticy once alive and lucrative, dies hard: but it was 
ted, and its apologists exercised their ingenuity 
‘ising explanations and excuses for its manifest 
os ‘The Royal Jennerian Society had split between 
mer and Walker, and application to Parliament was 
resolved upon for two purposes—first, to save Jenner 
from poverty; and sccond, to provide funds for the 
mainlenanee of vaccination, voluntary subscriptions hay- 
ine off irretrievably. In short, vaccination had 
down, and the House of Commons was called 
‘upon to save it from extinction, There were wire-pullers 
in the House and out of the House who were com- 
ised by their patronage of Jenner and his impostare, 
and ia the craft and tho power to transfor the 
ibility 


of which they were sick to the national 
saat With this explanation, we shall understand 
1808. 


i 


i 


‘ing article from the Legister of 18th June, 
bbett wrate— 
‘This rimesat with » which Bi t the nati ,000 
| Ppeerene tise, ls sotas shave ba Set cf Tusteeat y 


* Politiont Reyleter, 22ui Jayuary, 1903. 
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am glad to gies that the Me oniaticn Perret oe rane 


decided hoi “Piatia” aloes are’ ies 


i pavghated Gorn tat slop, wil'be 

7 od thovo who wish to mvold ib mays” This ts 

it may be vory foolish for Govornnuent to itor 

ter. I think wo may thank tho events at 

for the ministerial protest against compulsory moasuros. It 
wen curious enough to see people paying penalties 

$0 obstinate as not to convalttheir own Beat, oF that of 
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What Cobbett thought would be “curious enough" we 
witness daily, English liberty, if it has advanced in 
some directions, has gone back in others since Cobbett 
Parents are now haled before magistrates, fined 
and imprisoned, because (knowing that vaccination 
gannot avert sinallpox, whilst it mny seriously injure 
the health of their children, and eal cost them as thee 
lives) they ae to submit to the infliction. Never, 
aes , was thero a more impious invasion of liberty 
compulsory feels and yet we have free and 
enlightened Englishmon who excuse and defend it! 
pee are ae tates ue ees At over 
wp thet t or foreign, but to sim! tyranny 
ee tele own domain, They garnish the pathic 
of freedom, but ots their petty measure) 
wat he deeds of those who persecuted and slew them, 
tly, in the article from which I have been oting, 
‘Cobbett assumed that the resort to the House of Com 
mons for money was evidence that the paths for 
vaccination was abating, He wroto— 
‘Tha prosent tion to Parliament ia a protty 
Compox it af to be blowed upon. The Fenneriat 
Socary aye Satpiection inte lao ote ane ra 


Srtree teeeerce pecosary. Wy have 
the mabecribers fallen off? Their Iwmanity lis a ag cold. 
Tt were eens, indeed, to supposo that. But F suspeot that 
Sate Fasten waxed cold; and when that fa the case, zeal soot 

‘operation, more ae eepecially when these operations eam: 
Sit ehdefiy i ‘the expenditure of monay. 

The fact was, that as vaccination failures multiplied, 
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ene we she, 
said, “I do hope, Codd, ould thine gr i 
cow-stnff put into that fine 
‘obbett, it is to be dona by Jenner 
ave, what names and epithets I be- 
‘upon Jenner and his quackery, Twill leave the render to 


faw, hero are {nstaneos enough; but ovary rater has heard of, 
sony scares of others. Young Mr. canght Smallpox at 
Weehool; nnd if T reoollect rightly, there were several other vac~ 
Fouthe who did the samo st the rame time. 
however, lea reeedirs shuille lett, aa that Cowpox has beon 


proved to be no guaranten = x, it 8 it milder 
far oc sufile, ‘this 


1 You are to be 
a, that when 


the ease of you 
fern bl 
lar aad ausioty of Mr. and Mrs. 
eratbolh of thom the best 66, and 
Yieldol to fchion ples 
od affection for their children, in 


‘of nection ; and now, at an; eta sht to ret this 
eae = 
Such was Cobbett's case against vaccination, and I 
ask, Was he not justified In his opposition? He saw 
yaecination introduced to the world as an infallible Bre: 
‘yentive of smallpox, and he lived ta see the claim grada- 
minimised until reduced to that of making smallpox 
w! Byven thus abated, he had to stigmatise the 
elaim ns a last sbuflle of quackery. It is assorted to this 
day, that vaccination makes smallpox milder, but the 
xploded whenever we demand, How do you 
any case, or in any number of cases of small- 
"Who ean define the severity that has been reduced 
‘yaccination ? any more than if I were to assert that 
vuecination Intensifies sinallpox, it would be impossible 
toconfute me, We can only meet unverifiable 
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with indifference or contempt. If it pleases people to 
believe in motompsychosis or tho constitution of the 











of vaccination. On what pretext then are mild 
smallpox attributed to the influence of a 
There are mild and a 
among the vaccinated unvaccinated, and not 
quently when tho vaccinated and unvaccinated are 
in approximate conditions, as in the same household, 
the unvaccinated who are most lightly afflicted, or whi 
make the better recovery, °. ) 
Jt often helps to a clearer apprehension of a postion t 
wo endeavour to conceive ita opposite. We i 
Cobbett as an opponent of vaccination: let us a] 









readers of the Register that they would be secure 
the disease for ever if inoaletat with an 
and harmless operation, Then after a wi ; 
him reporting that he had been misled—that the o 
tion was not so easy as represented, nor always 80 
lees, By and bye he would be the bearer of 
serious revelation. Some of the vaccinated, 
secure, had taken smallpox, but such mis “a 
he would explain, were due to the use of a Bie 3 
cowpox, of which there was a spurious varioty. it ' 
suggestion of esa cowpox creating alarm and 
couragement of vaeeination, it would pei 
him to counteract the declaration with tho | thai 
by spurious cot ‘was not meant spurious: ‘ 
simply irregularities in the action of the Rone 1 
on the arms of the vaccinated, But even these exeuses — 
would be insufficient, It was not difficult to ascribe 
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Jenner's own vaccinations and those of the most accom- 
plished itioners, What was to be said? Why, what 
was thet when vaccination did not prevent small- 
pox, it made it milder! : 

Imagine, if we can, Cobbett’s honost and vigorous 
intelligence retreating through this slush of ay and 

ication! Yet through such slush every follower 
of Jenner had to trudge. 

Tam not intent on setting Cobbett forth as a model of 
wisdom. I simply maintain that his common-sense was 
adequate to the judgment. of vaccination, and thab it was 
correotly exercised. Of physiology and ‘ygiene he was 
as ii it as his contemporaries; but if a lotion were 

to prevent toothache, and it did not prevent tooth- 
ache, it would be safe to denounces its v TS 0s 
even ed the vendors happened to be the Royal 
of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons, 
‘The causes of disease were unconsidered in Cobbett's 
days. It was not asked why people suffered from emall- 
pox and other fevers, nor whether fevers were avoid- 
able. Such maladies were accepted like bad weather, 
‘and encountered by medical dodges, or by charms like 
vaccination, the more irrational and nasty taken 
for the more effective, Cobbett himself, if he did not 
in vaccination, believed in inoculation with smnall- 
ae He had his children poxed in infancy, and when 
argued against vaccination, it was in the confident 
possession of a surer pty ae Taking smallpox for 
aprobable calamity could only occur once in a life- 
time, it seemed to him expedient to incur the disonse 
when convenient, and to have done with the dread of it. 
‘How far he was mistaken in this course I need not stay to 
debate, Suffice it to say, that he thought he could make 
suré that smallpox was smallpox, whilst what eowpox 
might be none could tell, especially after transmission 
through arms and constitution unnumbered and unknown. 
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better blood of the pergie ameliorated by that increased 
consumption of tea potatoes, against which Cobbett 
80 and vainly testified. 

A last word about Cobbett. His prejuidices had nearly 
always a creditable root. He hated potatoes because 





litical justice was the true remedy for Bopaler misery. 
‘ionds to bo 


e poor had their own, they might have beer instead of 
and bread and beef and 

with mach else besides Cobbett was often enough in 
error, bat behind all his perversities lay nrdont good-will 
for the welfare of the yreatest number of his country~ 
men; and the consideration now enjoyed by the working 
classes is Target due to his dauntless spirit and un- 
unwearied exertions in presence of what appeared at the 
to be omnipotent opposition, 


ee 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE GROSVENOR CASE. 


Tr may be asked, Why, if Vaccination was proved 
naseless and injurious, was it not entirely discontinued ? 
but the question implics a logical consistency which is 

ly exemplified in human experience. Vaccination 
was discontinued, but it was not entirely discontinued: 
it was chiefly continued among the upper and middle 
slases where fees were to be for its performance. 
It was admitted that the rite might not prevent small- 
pox, but it would make it milder. The last thing 
medicine man admits is, that he is helpless and can do 
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hs 
such events should occur? thoy will b 
ndred times over by those of a similar kind after 


Whilst thus he maintained that it was farm 
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ordinary that young Grosvenor had smallpox after vac- 
cination than that others should have smallpox after 
amallpox, he went on to assert that vaccination had saved 
the Iad’s life! 

‘The child would hayo died (that is universally allowed) bat for 
tho previous Vaccination. ‘There was but little secondary fever; 
Beets petits saogren: ec hs titans as Gltpeente head 
‘aodilled arid ralligaied, wad tho boy waa savod.® : 

Such was the mot a! ordre, Lf Grosvenor had not 
been vaccinated, he would have perished! The National 
Vaccine Board reported on the case to the same effect, 
ani the faithful suffered themselves to be re-assured. 

Th connection with 1811 and London smallpox, there 
is a letter to Dr. Lettsom which throws still farther light 
‘on Jennor's temper and philosophy. He wrote— 

+ ‘Cumurexmam, 29nd November, ISI. 

T have considered London us the centre of opposition to the 
‘yaceine practice; but oven there, in spite of the base and manlerous 

‘of few bad minded individuals, the Sraallpox has woudar- 
; and in the provinces its mortality has losonod in 


» oti proportion. For the groat and grand effects of 
Waodaato tho Spe caus ul ia esol sures amos 
pires of Asia and Atuetice,, In Mexioo aod Peru the disease 


ie extinct. The documents which poar ia upon me from 
: regions fl me with inexprossihle delight. You aball 
opies when Icon got them transcribed, 

af impediments to the general adoption of Vaccination 


in seu Tm confident, onr newspaors and vom of eur 
a meters itso ins sanpestion wits enue soy 
{malice oan garnish it f ( 
Was there ever a more delicious bit of self-revelation | 
‘The wicked pass Dee The base, murderous and bad 
‘tninded enemies of vaccination! The smallpox of London 
reduced by vicarious vaccination in spite of its ingrati- 
tude! The consolation derived from the eurvey of the 


4 Petes Meme 0. Lito MLD. London, 1817, Vol. 
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policy to annex these to the revived enterprise, and in due 
course a union was effected, and the Loxpox Vaccine 
Tysrirurion Anp Royat Jennertan Socrery became 
the title to conjure with. An attempt was made to 
secure Jenner for President, but that was too bold a 
stroke, Ho thus answered the application— 
Cururexnam, Ird September, 1813. 
Alt: ‘it mast be evident that every institution which has for 
ts object the extension of Vaccine Inoculation, must have my best 
wishes for ifs success, yet, for reasons which on reflection mast be 
obvious, you must po the impossibility of my accepting the offered 
appolntiaent. 
ny we were the Reports of the recon- 
i titution under the pat of tho Corpora- 
tion of the City of London with the City Arms on the 
covers. Subsequently the King, Ge TY., appeared as 
pao, and the City Arms gave ae to ‘tte Royal 
Among the presidents were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, four or five Dukes (one of them Wellington), 
half a dozen ises and as many Bishops, about a 
score of Earls, with M.P.’s and pious and philanthropic 
ey So much was due to the tact of Andrew 
Jobnstone, who understood the use of namos, who nover 
one of the least influence, and, spite of Jenner's 
dealt with his honours and countenance a3 though 
‘they belonged to the Institution. Business is business, 
he would have said, and holds no reckoning with pique 
and dislike. Serena the financial results di ane 
‘orrespond with the overpoweri 01 he 
ineome of the Institution apes ateinbd £1 0 & year, 
whilst the bills for advertising and printing sometimes 
‘Aapproaebed £500. In the Report for 1827 we find the 
operations thus summarised— 
Vaccinated during 1896 by Dr. Walker, - + 4,217 
From the beginning, 1808, + =» = + 65,750 
Tnoonlatara in Tendon and en- 


“irons in 1826, = 16,990 

Tey appotoiet Taondlatcrs in the country ia 182, “a1'361 
ay the country in 5 

omimuaige oe ee bsaee 
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‘The income of the Institution in 1826 was £620 15s, 
and the expenditure £715 12, leaving o 
£94 17s, 

‘The figuros aro interesting, for they afford some iden 
of the extent of London vaceination during quarter of 
a centary, The operations of the Vaccine Institution 
lay chiefly among the poor—the vast majority in London 
as in every city; and if we allow that eourse of 
five-and-twenty years, 350,000, in a population of up- 
wards of 1,000,000 in the flux of life and death, were 
operated on, we give a liberal estimate in favour of 
vo Ee That preaies many Gon have much iy 
on the prevalence of smallpox (except for aggravation) 
incredible, unless the vicarious action of vaccination be 
seriously asserted. Turning over Walker's roport it is 
amusing to observe how any abatement in London 
smallpox was attributed to vaccination, and any inereass 
to its is i uous oxemplification of the fable 
of the Fly and the Wheel. 

The appointed inoculators of the Institution were & 
numerous body—250 names and addresses are given 
in one of the Ropers! They were chiefly London 
tradesmen with a taste for doing what they thought 
“good.” As vaccination came to be regarded as 
fessional work, these “unqualified practitioners” gave 
cause for offence, but, Walker held stoutly to his 
opinion, which hoe shared with Jennor, that vacelnation 

ight be performed by any man or woman. In 
Walker's words, “It is easior to perform the whole 
business of vaccination than it is to thread a needle— 
yea, it is easier.” 

The annexation of the remains of the Royal Jennerian 
Soelety by Walker was much disliked by Jenner and 
his associates; and when the revived enterprise showed 
signs of prosperity, their dislike developed to open 
enmity, and John Ring’s services as bravo and satirist 
wore called into requisition, He first tried his hand, 
anonymously, in a volume of doggerel, published in 1815, 
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and to practise vaccination, We , how= 
oe te ke ‘s evidence a3 to Walker's activity in 


ees in his chemical, 





iin Walkers Plan for 1st that ho his diplomas 

rs 18h, it i 
Foci ee rete ste 

(esfesion, nod that Inoeulators in the country aro request end 


s 
i 
z 
3 
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‘Those who continued to believe that Vaccination was on 
easy and harmless operation, could see nothing but 
ent in the multiplication of Walker's \cice, 
nor anything but meanness in Ring’s sneers at tradesmen. 
‘His assertion the 


to which thoy must know thoy bare not tho 
Teast claim, lost they should bo brought before the Lord Mayor ns 
‘swindlers, and bo ‘prosecuted for obtaining money under falae 
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pretances Z ann informed that they havo alrualy Doon eonmpelle 
1 00; and it i to be hoped thoy will be cou 
pleas wie ae of ate Mll-gotten store, 


Lastly, he appealed to the members of the Jonnerian. 
Bier anette 
How ‘ill they wuffer their names to be tet 
i ohn ete a to vine nd cit a 
recuse vy rank nor dtstingmahed i 
Tt isa insult and inc , to whish no man of Ms 
jase of enon, of of baie, rons exits, 


But thoy did submit, and why not? Enthusiasm for 
Vaecination had passed away. Tt had been found out; 
it was everywhere distrusted; and those who held *( 
had to see it pushed om the same terms as any 
ets ‘iption. What then was there to object tom 

falker’s procedure? The reason for Ring's libels lay im 
Jenner's jealousy. Walker was Jenner's ably 
He had joined in the racy to oust Walker from | 
Jennerian Society in 1806, but the operation 
fatal to the Society, whilst Walker conveyed the con 
dence and subseriptions of the faithful to his new Ins 
tution, What wonder, thon, that Jenner disliked 
eccentric Quaker! Even wore; Walker accu 
appraised Jennor'’s share in “the vaccine discovery,” 
which came, he said, from Jenner as a hint, and rf | 
developed by Pearson and Woodville in practice—a fae 
that was a3 gall and wormwood to Jenner, f 
Walker had written a Jennoric Opera in which Jenner 
was represented a8 a country apothecary riding up to 
Tondon on # cow, and going round a-beguing among the 
nobility and gentry. Wherefore says Ring— 7 

As to the calumny and detraction which Dr. Jenner and 
frionda have recoivoil at the hands of that desperate adventurer 













{ 
4 
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‘ied ho will not again neo the Linguags of flatiry toward then 
a 
Medioal Journal, is vesoatanent enn do very litte taney a 
is snore than ean be said of his adulation. 
“Th bs the saver kills, wad not ube bie!” 
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Ring was on Ho sneered at 
Wallet pins ering Bins to ash as van 
pa and the same 
‘virtus and in 
Miprebabiiey'vain achat tine be wall ot the sume pete 
Pagel pe seat th war from St, Andrews that Jenner pur- 
one equal recklessness, he denounced Walker a5 a 
saying — 
Trine lero one peeell nar if 
tbe bosom of 


7 ae 
Fel 
iu 
aa 


Me 
‘As is very that his followers pray that the Lord have 
inerey os thera, if Se rere wey thet be, Walle 


Concerning the conse ted ely, of Walker's operations, 
sania Many continue ee rue 

the day when th Unites a, a aes a the 
Yaceinator. Bat the testimony came strangely from a 
oad who was ready to swear that any abatement 
in London was due to the vaccinations 

stil great part by "that desperate adventurer,” 


Bee ons implacable, the more so, perhnps, as Walker 
and ds were ently indithrent to his abuse, 
‘He burst forth afresh in the London Medical Repository 
for 1821, whiere among much else wo fea the following. 


Exasovan Sransr, 11th October, 2622. 
‘The meek Royal Jonncrian Society ic extending its impositions 
Mi scauearice 2 tain vases fosutaton, sa 
std eeiear Peinsipals, should eaffer transportation if thery be any 
T bog leave to 20 that tho presant Society is disclaimod by Dr. 
Tenner, who cautioned tho Emperor of Russia against it when his 
‘was in London in 1814. 
posit Caution against Vaocine Stoindiere and Tm, 
aho n 1816, T related gereral instances of tho ill ef vets of 
Br Walkae’s Practica, and somn in which it had proved fatal. Tt 
‘was partly for his mal-practicn, and partly for his mis-contnet, 


22 


ier with a dead serpent 
Fo, with ‘the inseription, Per 
vincitur variola; a iki cow 
of children around her, drinking mil 
if milk were cowpox; whilst 
blocked with the names of the greab and g 
testified in favour of vaccination—an al 
of representation then much in vogue an 


ive. 
order to create prejudice, Ring had much to 
Quaker of the Thomas PLine pettoo, aod ike Pal 
¢ Thomas Paine pattern, like Bs 
associnted ae ie Nisa revolt sta 
dressing a8 a end, and associating 
‘was too unconformable a personality for their 
and was nover received into m 
tations of ity and avarice were grossly 
lied to Walker, Hoe cared for nothin, 
in his work as vaccinator. It was said he would tal 
rout it, write an 
it, Ho wi Sag Nees 
would 


ont 
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3st VACCINATION. > 
‘The answer to the question isso important that at the 
risk of repetition I arate explicitly. —_ 
‘The Inquiry was suppressed because of its aseription 
‘of cowpox to eters 
It was the belief of dairy-maids in Glou 





Tt was the bolief of farriers that if infected in dr 
horses’ greasy heels, they too were secure from: 1 
‘The area of this conviction was narrower than 
the dairy-maids, farriers being neither eo numero! 
so observant of their beauty; but Jenner ente 
shale faith and converted a to his pr a 
lorsegrease pi from smallpox, 
not. But might, there not be one sort of one 
answered to the dairy-maida’ faith, if another sort. 
not? Happy thonght! The defensive sort was de 
from the horsegrease which protected the farriors: th 
non-defensive a ee Fee on the co 
Men, fresh from handling horses’ groasy heels, n 
cows and communicated to them ka hota di 
Milkmaids, who in turn contracted from the cows tha 
sort of pox, were like the farricrs secure from smallpox, — 
securer; whilst milkmaids who contracted pox 
taneously developed on cows wero not secure.” The 
milkmaids’ Tees was therefore justifiable ; 
were right they were when 
pox through the cow from the horse; wrong when. 
got. per from the cow simply. “ 
Why aes bo asked, did not Jenner dismiss — 
the cow from consideration? Why did he not base his | 
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ee eee rtert' eo ence, and use and re- 

eget ay area The 

Suda ie is an obvious one, but it is not ens; make 

mH Jenner's answer with precision. His anoeeiiors was, 
‘t— 


‘The yiras from the horse is not to be relied 
e is 10 re Fpcarthitercis f 





peoure from raricloas infection, but tI 
by. Beatie sicgll oc to cov to perfectly 19— 
vex was to say that horsegrease attained its highest 
laxy tranemission through the cow. a 
was the doctrine of the Inquiry, “thet master= 
of medical induction.” 


mien the teens came to be reduced Pacis: 
i arose. Cowpox was considered 
and credible, whilst horsegrease was ea eg in- 
eredible Still fact was fact; and many wore ready to 
: through the eow, or without the ie 
‘such indeed were the soures of the new salvation. 
to bo a rare commodity, whilst horse- 
‘caatealed and numerous attempts were made 
eowpox by means of grease, but ineffectual], 
attempts, Jenner officiated, Marshall igre 





weelne Gisease on’ tha teata of a cow. ‘Tha matter of 
Matos taken from she hors, and variously Siotied ty 
friction, punctures, senrifntions and by scratehing 
‘with a needie; bat from theto trinle neither inflamamae 
‘tion, nor any affection resembling a ‘ook beeulled: ‘rewulted.* 


‘To this mortar Jenner had to submit. His ascrip- 
ee horsegrease was stiginatised as an error 
of which ae that was said the better, It is true 
that other epee isebern were more successful, and that 





f Vaccination with ite Byftecicy aut 
Sera ‘Be tote Mental MOS wet Deets 
“Vecoinator of the National Vaccine Eetablichmont, London, 1830, Pp.06. 


he ae ee 
jonner's Inquiry % 
Bro suppl ‘was not continued. What he sot: 
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le acacia treated as illusory, whilst the in 
which bo had taught there sk, no security been 
ir ae ‘use everywhere, y therefore embarrass 


perpecimstions of hey own blunders? The 

Palerda per aac opted and incurious, 

it ine dlipata th —— 
why shoul lissi it 1 

poe tented, for the third time in 1801, but“ this master- 

piece of medical induction” has never been republished ; 

the probability is, that if ever reproduced, it will be 

6 prove to the world the emptiness of its author's pre- 


tensions. 
,_ Jenner's original promises of i ity from x 
by Imation with Ree yee were ete 


ieee ‘ho hos been affected with C: Vi for 
eee in jowpox Virus is for evar 
wey 


EN comiy oyrear appears that this disoaso, Tea 
fete ee pata css feos he Lateline Beall 


4 i perlgclers inoculated on the human frame with the 
ost porfect caso ani rand is attended with the sin, 


effect 
ik nen ae ren se 


Seis sus not slow to demonstrate the futilit 
ane these assurances. At first the facts were flatly denied ; 
eee for smallpox to succeed cowpox. The 
Das era too strong to be outsworn, and 

pore it was said the cowpox must have been spurious. 
failures accumulated over the operations of Jenner 
Bimself and bis choice disciples (who were naturally pro- 
Ane to know and avoid ipo cowpos) they began 
aes great stress on the that smallpox ibelf did 
a ways avert a paint attack; and if smallpox 
‘not save from emall, \por, » why, th “demanded, should 
“cowpox be expected to do moro a hy, indeed! Still 


GEES cone 


a son “Baron's Life of Jenner, vol. 








neither the casual, nor the inoculated 
the “ae mild or violent way, can perfectly ext 
Eigte Seana. eran ald ‘deat on his re 
ance, It was t horsegrease cowpox 
conferred an absolute security from smallpox 
aay a ensiea whatever. 2 assumed 
17 oa cota pea belie een Ye ae h 
manifesto of 1801. Those are his wards— 
‘The scepticism ali 
sadioal het Whi 3 aeliouate or Compan 
muigated, was highly laudable. ‘To have admitted 
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©The most thorough-going and far-reaching of Jeaner's 
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Which was to say that vaccination immediately after 
‘vaccination 


eee ae bervaived thak aber his proclama- 
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The smallpox inocalators did 90 likewise, 
vaccination had bad time 


ey too 

to Dillwyn, 18158, contains some other points 
instructive to note. For example, the follow- 
passage proves two things, first, how notorious had 
vaccination failures: and, second, how vaccina- 
from on ensy art that any one pleat practise, had 
converted into 4 mystery to which even “an emi- 
surgeon” might be unequal, Jenner says— 

word with: respect to prejudice. How frequently 

bls of this desoripti 

otlonna Beta ei tere oc sae tf dason 
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precedent to the introduction of vaccination (for which 
‘vaccination obtained the credit), which subsidence was 
no doubt xeceleratod by the cessation of variolation. 
Jonnor resumes — 

Whererar Vaccination hhes boon wniversally practisod, thero the 





‘tho city, tho 
Behe an ve ero pr eave wor 
‘that cannot boar testimony to the tru! position. Hor oxtent 
Cae peel ahead porsorsions in tho Bast, 
and to parts of South Amorica; and te towns and cities, 
many of the most ionous in Europe. 

aithongt ‘many tora had bean” Sty to lta st tality by 

@ Lo to lomen 

Tooenlation. ‘Tis, whervar it wax eat 
the disoaso, and mado a bad matter worse; #0 that 
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brought about this h event, should not 
self of thi ee ee tie ka 

ti Boon ix distribisted with m and a 
and comioqnently Smallpox still exists in several parts of 
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no checking Jenner when he rose into 
about the myriads of Asia and the vast- 
America, but descending to the definite in Ceylon 
Sweden we can test him with precision, and a3 to 
both we shull find his statements at wide variance with 
facts. For the present, however, let us keep to our own 
country, and note especially what he had to assert of 
London in 1818s— 
Novertholess I havo the happiness to be that singe the fest 
of nay discovery in 1798, the deaths of Smallpox in 
Realms, according to the beat estimates I can form, are 
redneod from mara than 40,000 to less than 6,000 annually. "The 
matropolis for tho Inst ten o twelve yours exhibited a radtetion of 
bout one half only; but during tho last two yours, Vaccination 
has been more oxtenai feed than aver, both from the 
Donevolonce of irate i Tite and a Seah, on by poe 
3 1818, a luc! 
4 the numer of dente than any that bas procoded it 


2 


25 
a 


i 
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less than 6000 annually, had no basis whatever in 
reality. Sa poche eet Sy 
multi pie of a bad year of London smal 
ion of the United 
e standard of England, So 
Femi “Flow he obtained Ube rofeced number of 6000 


pox ae cow. aa 
Rgee tend int tree procured on rt 

‘was, moreover, disliked on the score © of is origin; and 
eowpox was resorted to by Pearson and Woodville, and 


al! ier alld icles 


sympathy, if without his open ‘oval—he dis- 
cer that praise and pay were not to be had from that 
After a while, OFRAETERSe, OF horsepox, was 

=p for inoculation without the intervention of the cow; 
ris that too entered into currency as vaccine, Jenner 
al dat ing and distributing it, although accord- 
ing to his Juguiry it was not to be trusted to prevent 

smallpox. 

these facts, even at the risk of tedium, because 


I repeat 
it is essential to have them clearly apprehonded. For at 
yd bel descriptions of virus Jenner stood responsible, 


e Te Horiogroase Cowpox—the virus warranted in his 
% , known by Jenner to be ineffective in 


pe seats but favoured by the medical pro- 
Tite Horna (said to have been horsepox), also 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
BARON'S LIFE OF JENNER. 


WE owe much to Baron's Life of Jenner, but n5 a collec- 
tion of evidence rather than as an organic biography. 
Tt is verbose and loosely put - together, and would neyor 
be read unless by some one in quest of information, or 
with no better to do. Fortunately Baron was 
not critical, Jenner was to him a sacred 
admirable in all relations, whose only contention 
was with “tho blindnoss and wickedness of his tra- 
jucers.” Lives written in this temper are often most 
Be rtive. Ay are told and letters produced in pious 
at biographers of the judicious cane dis- 


“ies 

oust made Jenner's acquaintance in the summer of 
1808 when be was living at Fladong’s Hotel, Oxford 
Street, revelling in a fool's ise as to his importance 
in the formation of the National Vaccine Establishment. 
ce had eas come ae Benne and says,— 


due sond mares ration. I 
that it would co ea foam intimaay, and altizately to a 
friendship, which ted only nt his death, and placed me in 
a 


 selatinaship to his memory that no one Sea tas anticipated. 
es of is fay hia exalted talonte, and the honours 
gape tpom ‘him By all tho most. distingelshed public Dodie of 


the etvod wend, who they mide 200 Sectsoes of of offering tap 


‘teibnte of to him, forbade tho expectation of moro than. 

np seknow! 4 uf a youth, ireumstanced ux I was, might 
hav Boom, howoves, perceived that I bad to do with: 
an inal who did not square his manners by the cold 

of tho world, He condescanded as to an equal; tho restrain 
‘anbarrassmant that might na fit {n tho prosonco 
of one so ominent in an It ie hngehae, Sat tee 





| 


Hebi Seieke ing, attacked Goldson, and Jenner, 
in & to one December, 1804, thus ex: 
cused his cal 


“You oe Bes and Goldson. Recollect there was not time 
fobs: ‘What lover of Vaccination—what man, well neq 


of ud 
Pret tinmninet aoa 2 
Tn the same spirit he wrote to Baron, 6th Noort) 
1810, of Brown of Musselburgh, who had 
tain cases of smallpox after vaccination in a Tontit 


imiention 5 
ithe thinks he hail be alle to drew me into controvars: ote will 
‘be mistaken. Sees elie uncies tho vail of eandour and ity, 


“As applied to oes saygaelous and este this was 
the y westasy of abuse, Evon Brown's adversaries 
within his own neighbourhood, ultimatel: se Lis his 
contention. In the Edinburgh Medical and 
Journal of July, 1818, we rend— 

Before we conclude, we must in justion to ourselves pay Be, 

aimoude honorable to Mr. Brown of Musselburgh, whose o) 
Pamseamay aninaraied Bae nas ea. to ae peer ia 
experience and obesrvai pitied 

Ta short, calm discussion of vaccination with Jenner 
was never possible. Inquiry was borne down with 


* Vol tip. 24 | + Mid. p 47. 
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proach them with their failures. Baron avers that 
nothing in the art of vaccination was due to any one 
but Jenner himeclf, qualifying this praise with os 
exception in favour of Dr. of Edin! wl 

made the discovery that if a subject under vaccination 
is re-vaccinated, the subsequent inoculation is caught up 
and brought to maturity with the precedent—a pheno- 


ont that Jonner was possessed of the fact ero it wns 
announced.* sexier mesaneet ves those who as 
any inte! lependence in co-operation 
ied Seiten lage in Baron's biography, but with 
such innocence that it would be absurd to describe it as 
indecent. His faith is » and it is only a 
critical reader finds out how he is identified with 
Tenner, seeing merit nowhere save in his abject servitors 


ea wap cay Mout wae then 


corms, it 
1 coher pect elit Premade a Mish ere 
f 6 could not bo 80 
Heya owing, that fe erudo nnd ol etatermonts of Mr. 


When in 1813 Lord Boringdon introduced his bill to 
Parliament for the restriction of variolation, Lord Ellen- 
borough observed— 

No doubt Vaccination is of somo use, but if the noble lord con- 
siders it a consplote preventive of Siaallpox, I differ from him in 


* Vol i. p, 450, + Vol. it p 18 
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80 carly a3 180% he had reduced his claim for vaccination 
to equality with variolation, In that year he observed— 
‘What T have said on Vaccination is trae, Tf properly eondocted, 
it secares the constitution as much as Jaden 
erie Tt is the Smallpox in a purer form than that which 
been current among us for twelve centuries past.* 

And again Baron cites him as saying— 

and eMiciently performed, Vaccination will protect the 

mati pravenaiec jess casts oe Saalspre es nak us Saat 

Misonae itself will. T never expected that it would do more, and it 
will mot, I bellove, do Toss-+ 

Jenner presumed freely on the forgetfulness of those 
he addressed. In a document so well known as his 
Petition to the House of Commons in 1802, he expressly 
claimed that a person inoculated with was 
thereby “ rendered Pine secure from the infection of 
Smallpox through life"; nor would the furore which 
aitented the introduction of the practice have been 
ete had it beon sot forth as no more than a milder 

‘orm of variolation. That cowpox was equivalent to 
smallpox for inoculation was laughed at by the vario- 
Tators; but that a vaccinated person was as safe from 
smallpox as one who had through the disease, 
‘was truo in no othor sense than that Jenner wished it to 
te tine, aad prophesied accordingly. Tt was by suck 
eontrivances that he broke his own fall, and alleviated 
the disenchantment of the credulous. 

‘Oddly enough Jenner's fiction, that vaccination was 
aes against smallpox as smallpox itself, was revived 
in the innocones of ignorance by Sir William Gull before 
a committee of the House of Commons in 1871, “ Vac- 
cination is as protective against smallpox as smallpox 
itself,” said the fashionable physician. Confutation was, 

Haurgeon of the Highgate Salles Heap) 
st the Highgate Smal 
attested tink raat of peations after cee were com- 
paratively rare—not 1 per cent.; whilst 54 per cent. of 





* VoL tip. 1. + Vou fi, p, 135, 
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sional circles of Europe, he deliberately proclaimed it as 
certain— 

‘That the homan frame, whon once it has felt the influence of 
the genuine Cowpox in the way that bas been desoribed, is never 
afterwants, sb any period of ite existence, aseaiable by the 


When Lord Ellenborough in 1813 deseribed vacein- 
ation as affording no more than a tem rary sccurity 
from stallpox, he merely expressed the diminished can- 
fidence of community in the practice; but it is tho 
habit of adventurers to ascribe adverse manifestations of 
pis feeling to petty causes; and thus Jenner held that 

Chief Justice was indulging a grudge when 
‘he threw doubt on the perpetual ry of his 
tion. On one occasion, so ran the story, rougl 
was relating in a company at St. James's how Jenner 
had 0 little faith in Saat that he had used smallpox 
to inceulate his own child, when he was suddealy con- 
fronted by an irate personage, who exclaimed, “I am 


fact of the rencontre in the sensational form, we may 

credit as we please; but about the variolation of Jenner's 
child there is no doubt whatever. Wo have tho circum- 
stance recorded by himself with such explanation as he 


considered adequate. 
ling to the Inquiry, we find under Case XXII, 
that Robert F, Jenner, eleven months, was vae- 


cinated on 12th April, 1795, and that he did not receive 
tho infection.” The operation was not repeated, and he 
remained unvacci Some time afterwards, whilst 
Jenner was resi at Cheltenham, Mr. Cother, a sur- 
Caaf to drop in, and having taken the child in 

arms, mentioned in the course of conversation, that 
he had just left a family suffering from smallpox. “Sir,” 
cried Jenner, “you know not what you are doing! That 
child is not protected.” What was to be done? “There 





* Continwation ef Pacts ant Olvervations, p. 181. 
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disease, Whilst of such truth he knew nothing, he 
have known something. It lay plainly before him 
smallpox was an of the poor, and of the pros- 
perous in so far as thoy shared conditions of the 





pox originated i ‘hich in tw from 
smal in cowpox, WI in turn came 
“There,” said he to his nephow, pointin; 
tow with greasy heels, “there is the source 
“* To entertain such an opinion was to be 
stone-blind to the trac causes of disease, and therefore 
we have no reason for su! that the Jenner household 
lived in chronic ill-health, piously submissive to what 
the divine will, ‘Eyphus fever was re- 
current in the household without a suspicion that any- 
thing was amiss on the human side. There was a genius 
named Dawes Worgan, whom Jenner received into hi 
aesee tutor to his son, but ere a year had elapsed the 
poor fellow had two attacks of typhus, and finally suc- 
cumbed to pulmonary consumption in 1809, in his nine- 
teenth year. Chantry mirg fe Jenner's residence at 
le of Hy, 


Berkeloy, was no temp! Be cee ee eeer 
aa S TOG rd ene ene ctabl 
neighbourhood, and subject to the attention of the sani- 


inspector, 

“The principle of ¥accination conceded—that health 
may be purchased by disease, it was nob surprising that 
it was ht that measles and scarlet fever could be 
extirpated by similar treatment, Sir Humphry Davy 
suggested that hydrophobia might be anticipated by the 
inoculation of another animal virus, but Jenncr held that 
cowpox should be tried—‘nothing like leather.” Tt was 
reported from Constantinople that the plague itself waa 
stayed by vaccination, and that experiments, exact] 
like those used to demonatrate its power against small 
pox, had been repeated with complete success, There 


* Vol. by 155, 





j 








sicinn, and there he had encountered a dismal failure, 
‘There, too, his ani ‘ists were active, and their demon= 
stration of the futility of his assertions most conclusive. 
We see his temper toward a ig ove 

following from a letter to Dunning, dated Cheltenham, 
21st February, 1806— 

‘Wliat havoc the Anti-Vacclnists have made in town by the re- 
Tees fan 0000 persas in tne ttropols, aud the sdfactut vlogs, 
Have fallen victims to the Smallpox since April last. Ono would 
wearcely conceive it possible, but these murders are, for the most 
part, to be attributed to the abeurd productions of omer Rowley, 

it 


wad that little Sqalrrel, to say not of 
Raden ties ths rose Fgh Rte bedi chiefly fows.* 
Whilst the doors of almost every scientific corporation 
world were thrown open to receive him, the Royal 
College of Physicians of London maintained an honour- 
able ee pean is 1814 ee Ce 
was ly |, the majorit) it, if received, 
he should PARR the usual Leaateadiae es sufficient 
cheek in Jenner's case: ‘The College has been repronched 
for its treatment of “the immortal benefactor of the 
human race,” but it is forgotten how intimately the 
leading members were acquainted with his immortality, 
and with what disgust they must have received his 
confession in 1807 as to the non-existence of spurious 


E 


5 


cowpox.. 
Toward the close of his life, Jenner rarely appeared in 





* Vol. ii, p. 252. The London Bills of Mortality record 1685 deaths 
in 1806 nnd 1158 in 1806 from Smallpox—numbors in no reepoot 
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Abbey, and the funeral took place at 
An attempt was made to obtain a grant from 
but tho propogal foll flat, 
‘iption for the purpose, 
little encou: ent. The only bee 
ntributed anything were the Edinburgh 
jicians and Surgeons, the first sonding 
410. With much difficulty sufficient 
or to order astatne from Sievier, which 
ra the west baat A es nave of Milousestte) 
e front panel ie pedestal ao inally 
| the dates of birth and death, but Baron had them 
removed, considering the word Jexnen all significant. 
Tn latter timos, in 1859, a statue was erected to his 
memory Dacia Square, London, close by the Co! 
of Physicians, but it was felt to have an air of possible 
Nexon about it, and by and bye was quictly removed 
acorner in Rewog ion Gardens. There is, ax T have 
ue a ers suerly ta = anenoerly5 and 
is impossible one with a lively sense of vernci 
Miwanl. Jeoner and ait for hin ae 


FRE ESSLEPIES 
pr 
uae 
HI 


CHAPTER XXYII, 
THE MEDICAL POSITION IN 1825. 


‘Wirex Jenner died in 1823, the judgment of the majority 
of the people was pronounced agninst cowpox inoculation; 
but me ae who are expected to know something, 
and do something, against every ailment, rarely surrender 
peepee enti itcan be replaced by another. The 
held by vaccination, but on modified 
terms; and the position to which they had been reduced 
is set forth in an article in the Edinburgh Review, for 
November, 1822, concerning which Jenner wrote to Gard- 
ner, 13th February, 1823, a week before his death— 


f 
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one Cowpoz. We thought i lyin me to visit and 
iting pallette, and also tolaqutre flo el 
hele attendant, snd nd eee eee ee 
satisfaction that Who proteniled Smallpox was gonorally the 

por. 


As time went eas cases of smallpox after’ vaccination 
hes multiplying, and an the Saris xe to Legere 
their occurrence, though o! asserted, uti 
broke down. There alten no Seat whatever that 
to be vaccinated in the Tab aD appro’ iat rrese a eRe 

Suu 1X. a ‘sal el 
osbeaed of of Ee Nacional Vaccine Tabled oe 
compelled to make the following melancholy admis- 
sion— 

ee in tne that we haw Calpe peo Seoontta ftom ditterent parte 


Sha country of numerons casos of ing ooenrred aftor 
; and wa eee bovee je 


against this provontive expedi and not al 
per! 





yan it ought to be; yet, after every reasonabl isneiaon, 
We REe COLD; that foo many still remain oo undeni- 
able to leave any doubt that the pretensions of Vaecina- 
tion to the merit of a exclusive security in ll eases 


The signifieance of a confession like the foregoing is 
not to be estimated literally. It was exacted et irre- 
sistible pressure of facts, numerous, definite and undeni- 
able, after every method of excuse and prevarication had 
been exhausted. In short, it was an authoritative retrace 
tation of the ‘flaming 1 testimony with which 

elie had been commended to the public in 1800, 
when the heads of the profession thought it their duty 
to declare in the newspapers— 

That thore high enh had the 
aie ty porrons vo aoe \Dowrpex tre pectotly secure 
And of Jenner's ick assurance— 

‘That the human freano, whon once it has felt the influence 
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As is usual in eidemios of small x, 16 meas. the 
we the majority of 5 Thomson 





ote ae pla eset etretemseal eg stn! 

uniler tea years 3 increasing years in generat 

Ueasen the muscrptbilty fo Smalipos contagion. 
Thomson eemirported his op inion that chickenpox and 


geiie Insrchangesh le eae of variola with 
cogent evidence Sean He cited instances 
in'vh which th they oceurred one mooie 


ing forth chickenpox w! ‘another brow; 
calms, ;, whilst. the 1 infection of one aj cf sae) 


is not one on which it is necessary wekraai 


ries ; 

‘at the time he wrote, his Lat bare teed 

seriously contested, save for the discredit it accumulated 

oer “One of Thomson's corres; nts, P. 

ludie, MLD., of St Andrews, stated the di ty with 
fartless foree, He wrote, 18th eee 1818— 


oexperioneo, Thomson held firmly 
ng compelled to admit that it ‘id 






ial sdctrrat ithe We a see more or 
possessions, and we need not 
Blame Thomson if with his perspicacity he was unequal 
to the entire truth. The vaccinated belonged to classes 
pan were better housed, better fed, and better cared for 
Bane unvaceinated 5 and if lace had Pe 
in of chickenpox, they wou! 
2 reel eeteeagg on 
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natural, Hence not only dull Royalty was involved in 
the cowpox craze, but mon of science like Davy, Wollas- 
ton, Darwin, with the whole ts of men of letters, 
of whom Sir Walter Scott may bo taken for Sine 
Describing Queen Caroline in " The Heart of Midlothian,” 
he saye— 


_ The et remarkably good featuros, though somewhat in- 
jnred by allpox, that veuomous scourge, which each village 

nlapius (thanks to Jennex) can now tame as easily ns his tato- 
lary deity tamed the Python, 

For credulity thus expressed there was | excuse. 
What else, indeed, could one in Scott's position have been 
expected to believe? Tt was only through the hard dis- 
enchantment of exporienco that vaccination did not pre- 
vent oliver nor mitigate its severity, nor was in itself 
harmless, that the early delirium abated, and a less 
persuasion supervened. 

‘The wave of conviction spread from England over the 
world, and nowhere was the substitution of vaccination 
for variolation welcomed more enthusiastically than in 
Now England. As Boston led the way in 1721 in the 
pmictice of smallpox inoculation, so from Boston in 1800 
‘was announced the project for the extermination of 


smallpox by cowpox. But ere advancing farther, it 
Barwell prac alipos: nerd 





to say a word about Boston sm: 
was an extremely unhealthy town. For fifty 
years, from 1701 to 1750, the births were exceeded by 
the deaths, Ina lation of about 15,000, the annual 
death rate ranged from 30 to 70 per thousand. There 
were epidemics of fever and of smallpox; the latter 
occurring in general at intervals of ten years, when large 
numbers died, the wale as usual displacing other 
forms of fever, but nevertheless raising the mortality of 
the year. The most deadly outbreak of smallpox was 
thnt of 1721, the year in which Cotton Mather and 
Boylston introduced variolation. The mortality 
of that year waz 1102, of which $84 were ascribed to 
smallpox. In 1752 there was an extraordinary epidemic, 
‘but how much of its prevalence was due to cireumstance 
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‘over, sot tho low death rato of tho regular sufferers, 539 out 
of 5545, or loss than 1 in 10, The Rev, T, Prince, who 
communicated an account of the epidemie to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for 1753, eee puzzled to account 
for the variation from the London standard— 


De, Jura computes that there generally die in London in the 
natural Din tt or 18 in the 100; ay ia Renin emailer 


not more Lin 10 died; ‘whilst in the inoculated way the deaths 
‘Were more numerous than is 5 were the 
natural causes, under their Dirine Director, of pox in the 
natural way being lone in Boston don, and more 
mortal in than ia London in the isoculated way, may be 
worthy ef our humble inguirica. 

‘The difference was broader ved. An 


was affected never occurred in London, and a mc 
Pesrortionate with that of Boston among a third of the 
idoners would have appeared like a recurrence of the 
T am in nowise concerned to minimise the 
ravages of smallpox when conditions are prepared, a5 of 
design, for its is develope but I do insist on their 
accurate definition. ton suffered severely, but was 
mo means “deciated”—the invariable rhetorical 
phrase. The deaths were at the rate of 1 in 27, and, as 
‘observed, smallpox replaced other forma of fever. The 
529 deaths from smallpox were not oxtra deaths; the 
‘excess was less than half that number, and might fairly 
be attributed to the extraordinary energy displayed in 
tho disease by inoculation, 
ite of such adverse experience, variolation continued 
to be a common, though intermittent, practice in America, 
ot lly in New England, where the habit of doc- 
pata cure of present ailments, and the prevention 
ota id ones, was ostablished and inveterate, In 
practice became systematised, and the inocu- 
Iii mer confined for three weeks to an hospital situated 
‘a promontory in the Charles River, where they were 
Greate as veritable centres of infection—a course widel, 
different from that pursued in the epidemic of 1752. 
Nevertheless, it ix nat to be supposed that smallpox was 


™ ee, 
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physician there pronounces it too beastly and indelicate for polishod 
The pamphlet on Kine-Pox set forth the mystery of 
the new inoculation as received from and with 
‘ignificant omission—there was not a in it about 
1 Waterhouse was in correspondence with 
pian and Pearson maj pave ae him how not only 
the asserted gencration, x in was 
discredited, tat “how it was like to Presta tgs 
thing"; which he have boon true enough, but if true, 
Where then | Jenner? He knew that cowpox did 
not prevent smallpox: the fact was notorious among 
the medical men in cH districts; and he bad ex- 
peels een faith in ie ey te Compe 
ani nothing else. But 
Cubes uid sot weit the tassel add lias 
withdrawn with Jenner's tacit assent, and spontaneous 
Cowpox advanced in its stead, and as Jenner's 
voritable discovery. It might be good business to drop 
the horse out of the case, but what was it else? 
Cowpox, testified Waterhouse, was anknown in New 
England, but he received the revelation concerning it at 
once—but not, be it rey |, Jenner's revelation: that 
he suppressed, Ho long suspected that smallpox 
Was communicated from brates to the human race; anc 
now his suspicion was confirmed. And, such being the 
origin of variola, it seemed to him not unreasonable that 
the as it existed in a mild form in kine might be 
used for inoculation with all the advantages pertaining 
to smallpox, whilst attended with neither injury to the 
ora, nor with risk of infection to those about 
em — 


‘What makes this newly diseovared disonso so very curious, and 
fo wstremaly important ia that every person thus afectod, is evar 
after from tho ordinary Smallpox, let him bo evar co much 

to the effet of itor let ever so mush ripe Smallpox mattcr 
be into the ekin by inoculation. In othor words, 


4 person 





* Baron's Life of Jenner, vol. & p. 42, 
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‘Dr. Waterhonse inform: 
OE Retr dee tee pepe it only mati 
‘had gone ‘his awn 


ty 
such its as to be able to attend them ox punctually aa if 
the roniiad fhere.—Cuxsiibar, 1811 Aegust, 1900. 


After an English pattern he published the followi 
English pat e pul following 


Sa aLron RROCTR ATER Fassaso, Kune Doce. 
ry take| One in 300 dios. ~ mat 
0 q 

it Tt is liko | Itis like croming tha | It is Like crossing, 

aitomapt to eross | stream in an old, | the etream on a new 
Peer ctes|aekvopeimes| > 

one in oa. 

eb el Hag | 


The ions, so hopefull: 5 Ht 
arden tees 
April, 1801, we read— 


One inch and a-half of infected thread from Dr. Haygarth was 
the whole stock from wheaos perleps 2000 persons bave boos in- 


ooulated, but I four the greatest part of them aperiows, 
Mpnealimastie wisi wer ncer th ooeetie new 
inocalatios, and by thot uzeams 1 the 

the cosatry until the arrival of aie ‘Now 
wo ore oe ‘but not with the faith acd spirit of tho Last 
season. Some ‘cases Lave ‘the people 
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. 
of ee and in had an eruptive dis 
x} consequence an 0 dis 

rdec on Geis toute andl dere that every Sue fa 
‘well as the un who told mo, di was Smallpox. can 

Waterhouse had inquiries from Virginia, and wished 
Jenner to let him have, if possible, a picture of the 
vaccine vesicle on the negro— 

Could T procure two or threo coloured plates, dolinenting the 
eee rie  T would send them into sich 

our Southern States as are io by these degraded beings. 

“Some in this country, as well as in England,” ob- 
served Waterhouse, “having had all their objections to 
Kine-Pox obviated, persist in asking, ‘Who can tell what 

be the juences in the lapse of years of intro- 
ig @ bestial humour into the human frame?’ I 
answer them as docs Mr, Ring with a spirit and wit 
Seip th ; ee ES RTE hoe iis 
consequences in the years of ini mi 
ees or a ae wa frame 136 
pertinacity with wi this “ wit” was etn; 
by the = hiner eal ale ag ey 
found it ive; but was ever argument by analogy 
more absurdly misapplied? Milk or steaks from a cow, 
or chops froma sheep known to be suffering from pox 
be rejected with loathing; nor was it ever pro- 
posed to cook and eat cowpox; and yet corruption, mere 
association with which, would render milk, or steaks, or 
chops loathsome, it was not thought abominable to infuse 
into the blood! 

“The first political and literary characters in our na- 
tion are warm advocates of the practice,” said Water- 
house; and it was so. President was quite of a 

* As Dimsdale stvised, the inhabitants of a village or district were 
inoculated with sere 80 that all infectad 
tno mith Boslipar: steveltaencesly being 


AE 
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know that if even vaccination made an end of ‘smallpox, 
Seer moray salle re ae uke see ill- 
‘ness nor mortality (supposing no other 1@ con- 
ditions of existence were effected), but chould have our 
due allotment of disease in other forms, 'Toattack small- 
(OSs eeleiee and suppose that if suj we should 

is mere illusion. Zymotic 
oe oy 0 be dealt, wi effectually, toust be dealt with 
as forms of a common malady; to get rid of one, we must 
peace alls and with a graver sense of the difficulties 


alse, and by practice t bis no affinity with the erea- 
tion of disease implied in vaccination. 

DEAL peopis Peis Sie Rigi sco rates eiacaned Tae 
‘cal quackery, said aes aay, Were and the 
eaters eye seagiand Sonne The Get Bisse) being 

eaten 4 run upon the practice— 
eee — Bode 
eae a Tiber a ssn of es Wa 
mle ted, or to the progress of the pust ; 
eed of persons not of the modical ion 


eee sat a @ manner in which they carried on their 

traffic was alike indicative of thelr avarice aud their iguorance, 

‘The followers of this trade obtained the shirt-sleeves of patients 
discharge from an 


which bad been stiffened by the it ulcer 
consequent on Ve tion. These ont into strips, and sold 
‘bout the country as impregnated with the true Vasoine Virus, 
Seroral wore actually inoculated with the poison, 
whieh, in onset luced disturbance in the econ- 
sailor bart, ae oe Gia Pec 
on who was we x matter was 
{aken from his, and ext Has gon dscns 


shatter bad b ay 
through the a Blaney, i Tee 
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say 80, 


1 He does nots 
trial of it, the old 
if in his ery of Vanitas Va 


ry 


reserve in favour of 


2} 


i 
iy 


ule 222 4 ue 


ie 


does he make 
after 


seventecn 


Well mi, 
have included 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 
INTRODUCTION OF VACCINATION TO INDIA AND THK RAST. 


‘Tar enthusiasm for cowpox in England was reproduced 
with fury among the English in India. It is always 
so. What is the fashion at home is an intensor fashion 


When we say India, we speak as of a when we 
are deal with a continent—of not one but many 


itten in permanently un- 
wholesome conditions of life, and cultivated and te 
by inoculation. When, therefore, it was heard 
peaeaht be substituted for smallpox, and that the 
eB as every purpose of the severe disease, there 
arose a domand among the English for the virus, alike for 
their own and for native use. Dr. Underwood, writing 
to Jonner from Madras, 28th Feb,, 1801, observed— 
Lhavo road with v at tions on Cow- 
por, and fool parti Gamcuestmimaiaiod it in this 
Se ae 
@ nity of inn 
with variolous mattor, Int tho oan 9A bedutiful Tile patient bas 
Ibumbled mo, xvid T confoss I naver now take up a lancet bat with 
foar and trombling.* 
Tt wns ensicr to ask than to obtain, There was no 
to be heard of in India, and the long voyage 
ound the Cape, and the tropical heat were fatal to its 
transmission. ated attempts were made, but all 
ended in failure. Jenner proposed to place n number of 
men on board an Kast Indiaman, and to have 
em successively vaccinated in the course of the voy- 
‘ago, 60 ns to land with fresh virus in Bombay or Calcutta 





+ Baron's Life of Fenner, vol. 5. y. 410, 
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after a three weeks’ voyage, carly in June. Twenty or 
thirty were inoculated with the Vienna yirus, but only 
‘one “took,” namely, Anna Dusthall, a child about three 
Sa of age, who was sree upon by Dr. Helenus 
4. The progress of the case was watched with in- 

tense anxioty, and nt satisfaction when the 
symptoms dev: <i according to the recognised descrip- 
tion. On the eighth day five children wore, vitied 
from Dasthall’s arm, and loud was the rejoicing when it 
was Known that for India was secured the genuine Vari- 
‘lm Vaccinm. From Bombay “the precious thiid” wasin 
due course conveyed to ‘lon, ras, Calcutta, and 
wherever English influence prevailed. De Carro wns 
naturally clated with his success. The virus he trans- 
initted was originally obtained from the stock of Dr. 
Sacco, of Milan, who had it off some Lombard cows.” 

Jenner wrate to De Curro to congratulate him, 28th 
March, 1803— 

Since the commencament of our corrospondence, great af m) 
satisfaction has boon in the parnsal af your lotters, 1 do not reco! 
lect when you have favoured me with one that has afforded mo 


v0 0 
equal to the last, The regret T have jonced at find 
that every endeavour to send the Vaccine Virns to India in 


has failed, is scarcely to be described to you; hy 
ey ence pete ee erga ts 


‘The imported ox was diffused and recommended 
with pene ond with fraud, Jonnor, writing to Dun- 
ning, 2nd November, 1804, observed— 

Conceiving ft might be fleation to yon to #00 hi - 
0 Ss gaged ape impact agate ees 

ofa Just transmitted to mo from tho India House. 
Sea tattered ey aiail osdt of xoit scracgemsais beret 
ned ‘the paper which sets forth the energetic policy 


L Foat-Wiitsas, 15th January, 1504, 
With a viow of extonding the practioe of Vaccine Inooulation 


* Histoire de tx Vaceixation en Turquie et fOrieat. Par Jean de Carro. 


Vienne, 1904, 


Baten Life of Somer, vob 48, 


‘thronghont Asin. 
extend it to China; but as the: ee 
iy i ay a zt until the 
Goonpeny’s errands thers con ta cadaad ee 
Much of this policy was due to the 
Goveror ner whose habit it wan 


The offer was readily accepted, and other 


were offered Fouts Ry it they. Bi adopt 
their 
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E 
Ze 
& 
at 
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ib was it 
in India, ec was 

from time immemorial. 
itn Jen Jenner's ae relates theso details without 


of Bareilly pot into the hands of Mr. Gillman, 


wAratryarion 

at station, some leaves 

Fefract roma Sunscrit work on medicine, ent i sath Sa 
pliyeisina named 3 


‘The Sanserit work from which this passage was asserted 
be was never forthcoming, ani and by competent 
authorities was pronounced " ee more than a well- 
iaenichanen for he reduction of ignorant projudices,” the 
the Tenves into the hands of Mr, 

in the fiction. Baron eontinues— 

ower the late a Ellis, 


practice of thelr own. It is scaroel: 
cn ng acidified record of such a 


theso never have resorted to such contrivances to 








a LAfe of Sener, wo. 1. pp. 636860. 
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Writing to Dunning, on 23rd December, 1804, he ob= 
pidtor 3 





torminatod in nome of their ition nnd in 
otally extort nome Inngoet oi 


Mark the words—Smallpox totally exterminated in 
some of the largest cities in 1808; that was tosay, alter, 


the 
and aris, aon alenirable m1 want fe that made 
the Marquis of Wellesley, the Gpreruan Gener) of India, for ie 


Omne ignotum magnifico est. What inference 
worth a straw could Jenner or anyone else draw from 
the introduction of vaccination to India? The number 
of bat peso Indian files ae unknown ns and ws 
peri prevalence of smal x AN jen 5 al 
the extent to which thoy eas Sen ha In the 

of such elementary information, tales of the 

of vaccination in India were so much romance. 

4 vaccination displaced variolation, it might be 
taken a3 the substitution ofa less evil lel ered and 
much is accounted for in some of the early records of 
vaccination when it is remomborod that the new practice 
was welcomed as a deliverance from the inconveniences 
and horrors of the old; and that the discredited practice 
was: ad abandoned without resort to its successor. 
A variolation was a cestation of the cultare 
and diffusion of smallpox; and vaccination had often 
the credit of the reduction of smallpox when the credit 





* Baron's Lift of Sewer, vol. ji. p. 24. 
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mi6n people became xo terrified, nrly when told that their 
eh, if raselnated, would take! take sa tude of bulla nad is wel se 








where Vaccination had tae adopted as to 
forbid i approach fs Bown he i a anid 
they see the powers of the Cowpox. 

Han'gand 20. far us $o oahibit Paints of 


tre 
Gases tonat wns boi ial Vas of tia inet = 


‘Those aoc wore, many of them, intended for fun, 
and have no serious influence. The decline of 
faith in vaccination was due to the general discovery 
that it did not prevent smallpox, and that i did maaie 
other ailments. “It made smallpox milder” was oe 

even then coming into vogue, As for tho 


overcome by “ea Meee ate irteullatica 
and ditlicult ; and among pl ae ieoet ae poitee and 


pal EY life freely j its » Vaccination 
tive as any alter sort of incanta- 


iv ax I to be 
tion. ibe ichea ‘Temple states the position at this day 
in these words— 
Sabalipr ts tntversatiy prevalent in Tad, Mf tons of 
Btls, chilttnaeopectally tn alinat ret vine 
Sear by your, and Impalring or disfiguring others for iia. Th 
Government has fer many yours persistent efforts to nee 





* Baron's Life of Jomer, vol. ik. p. $0. 


fe 
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until the greater part of the population under English 
See eae santasiads TS te’ weds 08 Moses 
wee in 1816— 
the priesthood submitted ee the last to 
rca Patter conten Paneer in all i i peter the of the 
acsearle 

arr smallpox had been exterminated by vaccination 

Jon ue set forth by vaccinators as something in- 

di ; but there were two observations to make— 

set that ‘nallpox was often <apaTeeset in the sense 

that for a time there was no smallpox in « certain 

i Liner and especially aera to severe epi- 

and second, that ation wns Sup] 

Granted that: stall pox ceased in Ceylon eoincid with 

the introduction of eres it may be fairly held 
that the exhaustion induced by the 4 

and the cessation of aciolatlcne were sufficient to account 

for the Ure What remains to be said of Ceylon, 

Ishall leave Dr. George Gre; hysician of the London 

Smallpox and Vaceiaation tent ital, to say for me. He 


Ai a ey foe the British suey, where arty Semmnet carlicst 
Ey on ‘acvina- 
Galued tacsiosior were scatitted over tue whcls and, 
So quccesaful ware their 1 that ap to the bosisning of 1810, 
it had often Leon mid that the cxperiment of oxterrulnata 
Seas ee aud suet eae out in Coy! Tn 
1819, however, a covoro opi eatiee broke oak there, 
& rocond epidemio pry the islaid—in 1888 a third, 
and in 1836 fourth. In these four epidemics, 12,567 porvons 
were altacked, of whom 4,090 diod, being at tho rato of 33 por 
tent jce ons ont of ovory 
An each of thos epidemics a cortain number of vaccinated 
perce took Smallpox. a Di parr ‘ef tho vaecinnted to the 
maprotéeted varied. In tho think epidemio, out of n total of 400 
attacked, 041 een, themmelres as vaccinated. 


Wacsination was introduced to China fois the English 


The Hotory owt Practice of Vaccination. By James Moore. 
Landon, 1818 eo 
£ Lectures ox the Bnivire Fevers, Lontloa, 1843, P. 210, 











the East, and to try to overwhelm his adversaries with 
evidence which they could not overtako; but any one of 
judicial Sea have E pecans that if vaccination 
‘was to be v! data of a very different order would 
have to be forthcoming. Where the number of the 
ulation ina distant region was unknown, where the 
walence of smallpox among the people was 
und |, where the extent of artificial variclation was 
unspecified, and the existences and intensity of related 
forms of zymotic disease were undescribed, what con- 
elusion could bo deawn as to the efficacy of vaccination 
that a man of science was bound to respect? Why 
should certain knowledge in England be surrendered for 
assertion from abroad. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
DIFFUSION OF VACCINATION THROUGHOUT EUROPE, 


Vacorvation was necepted as a revelation, and diffused 
a5 @ religion, and was almost everywhere received gladly. 
We have to bear in mind, howover, that the way had 


‘of medical art, and was only limited in its application by 
the inconvenionce and risks that attended it. The pro- 
inise of the primitive vaccinators was, that the security 
which resulted from inoculation with smallpox was to be 
had from inoculation with cowpox, with absolute cer- 
tainty, absolute safety, and absolute nonce, The 
Spams was, that since no one could have smallpox 
wor slight the attack), and az cowpox was a 

m of 81 x, it sufficed to be inoculated with 
cowpox to be safe from smallpox through life; and if 
the infliction of cowpox were made universal, 
would be extirpated. Such was the plausible 
doctrine; 20 plausible that it had only to be stated to 
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mot with no and tho eommon people expressed ta 

selvon na poetry was a si lange Beare, though 
‘by ono ‘practisod by another. 
When Marshall was ab Gibraltar, Lord Keith isued 
the following memorandum to the flee-— 
LM, Ship Fowdroyant, 

Grematran Bay, 19th Cetaber, 1800, 
pale , seamen, o¥ Marinos ia me Fleot who may trea la not have 
ie 


with 
ie wi dint oF stato of body, ing any marks, effectually 
¢xeluden all possiblity of the Seater over ag nr ‘affoctod with the 


Smallpox. 
By command of the Vico-Admiral, Pana Bravan 
‘To the rvepsotive Captaina of tho Floct. 

I may observe, in passing, that there was little dol 
in introducing vaccination to the British navy. Sir 
Gilbert Blane was urgent, Earl Spencer, first ord of 
the Admiralty, acquiescent, and Dr. Trotter, physician to 
the fleet, enthusiastic. So early a3 9th Deed , 1800, 
‘Trotter was prophesying— 

The Jenuerian Tnocalation will be deservedly roorded as one 
‘of the greatest blessings to the savy of Great Britain that ever 
was extendod to it. 

in was one of the ‘ee of the service. Trotter, 
writing 20th February, 1801, said— 

Within tho pact fgets et there hove boon moro than a 
hundred instanoo 


weameni havo beon infested ; 
Serooty eae ooourred in the last six montha in the Channol 


— outbreaks were invariably referred to an origin 
external to the ship; as if anywhere smallpox could have 
had a more congenial breeding-place than the crew of a 
man-of-war! Dr. pote observed, “When you 
ee to the space below, you 

y of human mm such crowd- 
ing, » such | filth, such ae "* Tneited by the enthusi- 


# Boewell (Croker's Ed.) vol. vii p. 102. - 
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mittee of the Somme, claiming brotherhood with the 

physicians of England, ising Jenner, denouncing his 
vi ither 


improvement; whilst, as 
the result of numerous iments, “ the di made 
in England had been stamped with the seal of in! bility 


in Franca, 
At first, vaccination in France was left to voluntary 


effort, and made little in face of a strenuous 
resistance di by. ed variolators; but ascvere 
smallpox epidemic in 1802 incited the Government to 


action. A modical commission was appointed to inveati- 
and report, and in 1804 it was determined to spare 
no effort to extend vaccination over the whole of France. 
A Central Committee for Vaccination was constituted, 
and aj and commands were addressed to the 
and of all orders to have those under 
authority and influence inoculated with cowpox. Some 
préfects were content to recommend and warn, but others 
adopted mora vigocoas measures, such as the exclusion of 
the w i from schools, from employment, from 
charities—in short, anticipating much legislation that has 
come into force, or that ities wish to bring into force. 
Novertheless, the progress made did not satisfy Napoleon, 
and seeing that until vacelnation was everywhere paid 
for by the State, its performance must remain irregular 


solicitude for his subjects, had granted to his Excollon 
Ghe BMioister of the Tnterior, a. ermval penial eres 
destined to provide for the expenses necowary for ox- 
ling the new practice, and for forming centros of iasue 
virus in twenty-four of the chief cities of the 
Empire—those, then, including Brussels, Florence, Parma 


% 
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to add that the inoculation of tho spurioas sort has proved 
fatal to iaany childrn wl Sovile, wo have fallen viotina Yo he 
‘Smallpox aftor they had boon pronounced secure from that disonse.* 
There were philosophi biel doctors in eee Fs 
see why cowpox should possess a si : 
fndgced tho Ki » in 1804, to onde, that all the 
children in the f hespital should be inoculated 
ith goat) They did not, perhaps, know that Jonner 
had inocu! his son with swinepox, and that the child 
underwent the variolous test on several occasions with 





nob 

and 
il 

wil 


He 
November, 1803, with twenty- 
‘two children for the propagation of virus, The 


trader, Balmis re-a} in id with éelat, 
and kissed the King’s hand on 7th Soptember, 1806, 
Philanthropy and business were fully combined, 


* Baron's Senner, vol. L p. COA. Allen little warpected that 
unter eo aes ‘Contes thas is was ely ‘*pations ” 
when it did met 


+ The Mistery of Ve By Jame Moore. London, 18}8 
eee 


— ~~ 
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Saceo and De Carro corresponded with Jenner, and it 
is past poate ing that ‘ginal In lr him in the 
opi £0" x originate PBERTEASE 5 4 
Sarthe) that hi eae ead as good against smallpox 
as hor compos isl Indeed, sake) up 
virus deri from horsegrease, wu 
it, and supplicd De Carro, who used it 0 freely in Vienna 
‘that, as he said, he could not tell the inated from 
nS equinated. Writing to Jenner, on 21st June, 1803, 
De Carro observ 





‘ed— 
‘Tho means of - tea ent ‘averywhere 5 
patody bef you had chs el aah es austen 


The ee iced for ele the ‘English 
‘Court facilitated its adoption ae oe and 






yet it might be said the craze went of itself, ling 
and exacting RASGeaay The a 
a Royal Inoculation Institute rin, and 


tmcty and medals, specches and sermons, were brought 
into requisition to recommend the new rite. From the 
furore created, many wero lod to believe that all Prussia 
‘was vaccinated, and as smallpox ceased to prevail, cow- 
Ie had the credit. To vaccinate a nation, however, is 

from easily accomplished, and when we refer to the 
oiticial accounts, we discover that, notwithstanding great 
ado, the numbers operated upon constituted less than a 
tithe of the people. Jenner cites a report. of Professor 
Avelin, of Berlin, in a letter to Moore, 15th February, 
1812, as authority for these statisties— 

‘The anniversary of the invention of the Cowpox Inoculation, or 
the Jennerian Feast, was celebrated very solemnly at Berlin on 
pry Hith May, yy polio account ints i appease that thore wore inoew- 

ta 1801 

1802 


At those times the popralation was nbout 
* Baron's Life of Jeancr, vol. ti, p. 432. 








jie 1 sue a miata 
;ween 1804 and 1812 there were 
in Rossia—a similar 


eee a 
PSH) te wae 


Rusiia that of every seven children born, on6 | 


* Baron's Venner, vol. th, 
+ Howey Vhessanen pies 
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ot analipos and therefore Crichton ar; the lives of 
176514 (up to 1812) been sa: by vaccination. 
‘The calculation ilustrates the facility with which the 
early uninstay arate ae rep to the 
certainty: lactic ; second, as to icarious 
; and, thal, ih assusting that a reduction in 
represented a reduction in mortality, 
From Crichton, too, we learn that there were anti- 
vaccinists in Russia in those days— 


S es Hiis Imperial 
ies aT Ns eee be eons iis tes ears we fat it 


u 


To oonlele this rapid survey of the diffusion of vac- 
cination throughout chet there remain Sweden with 
and mark with Iceland; but as the case of 
Sweden is specially interesting and instructive from the 
fulness and procision of its vital statistics, coupled with 
the claim made by vaccinators that Sweden affords 
irrefutable evidence of the efficacy of their prescription, 
1 reserve it for o special chapter, There is nothing 
pleasanter than finding the strongholds of one’s antayon- 
asts, capturing, and occupying them. 


* Baron's Life of Jenner, vol. fl. p. 186. 
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Tn these figures we see how wide were the variations 
in smallpox mortality prior to the introduction af vyaeci- 
nation; and also how indifleront was its influence on the 
general tnortality, much smallpox not raising the death- 
tate, nor little smallpox lowering it. 

tho factors of mortality in Sweden were 
scarcity and famine. At this day, when the ends of the 
earth are drawn together, we are apt to forget the: struggle, 
the misery, and the sickness that prevailed when a defi- 
cient harvest in one country, or parts of the same country, 
could not be made m the sufficiency of others, 
Population in Northern Europe did litcle more than 
maintain existence through several centuries against the 
severity of Nature, with food scant and bad, and raiment 
and shelter inadequate. Of the latter fifty years of last 
century, at least fifteen were years of dearth in Sweden, 
and consequently of increased mortality. 

‘The chief su! from deficient and unsuitable food 
are the young, their suffering having form in various ail- 
ments, and among them smallpox. athe repeatedly had 
to point out how smallpox is eee ma len affection of 

|, and how in. tland, for instance, it used to 
be almost exelusively confined to the young, like measles 
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the interest in tho spread of vaccination, have ex- 
their conviction that certain well-devised penalties 
tone become as sarapecysh as regards the ignorant masses 
encouragements are useful”; and as late as 1815, the 
Board had to testify against, the “slugyishness and in- 
ditfcrence prevalent ai the less enlightened classes, 
mh wis, fare, enmeted in 1816 to over- 
come Ge aay rence peters ‘fm ae 
at all times rgest smal ee 
bac a was peared in Swede saan) 
tion,” is a common saying. Moore, in his story of 
Vaccination, pp abt i 1817, ahter aeceteg the 
various ee observed— 
Th ia to add, that by such a consurrence of virtuons 
sxe ea was quickly BBD oly eter 
proceeding to inquire whether smallpox was thus 
cupped I would call attention to the hands by which 
was administered in Sweden, It in the 
emored at caso a thi day to describe vaccination as a delicate 
id to attribute subsequent smallpox to some 
Begala vor defect in its performance; and - pee 
to contemplate a whole nation 
rear smallpox, the vaccinators being dare prin 
clerks, and midwives. What does it mean? that 
a of vaecination is Laat when smallpox does nob 
yw, and that any sort is bad when smallpox doos 
follow? If smallpox had not ceased out of land, 
would it then have been said, “What wonder, consider- 
the character of the vaccinators"? 
the assertion that smallpox in| ‘Sweden was extermi- 
nated by vaccination, the answer is an unqualified con- 
tradiction. It is not true; it is demonstrably untruc. 
Smallpox was declining in Sweden beforo vaccination 
was heard of, and the continued irrespective of its 


turns of smallpox mortality in Sweden during the Inst 
sixteen years of the and first sixteen years of 
the current century, up to the time when was 
made com 


a 
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hard to convince even the ecredulous that the desired 
Seana tie sttaniaast cee of ie ies eee 

iisely in the subsequent ic of the vaccinators that 
Espen katy to believe whentold that vaccination drove 
smallpox out of Sweden. It was going out before vacci- 
nation was called in, and kept going out all the same 
when the vaccinators plied theirenchaniments. Happily, 
patient Nature holds her way unprovoked by haman 
quackerics, Not cven to confute impostors does she 
reverse for an instant her impartial operations, 

But, although deaths from smallpox fell off so rapidly, 
thers was no correspondent improvement in the public 
health. Smallpox was merely replaced by other forms 
of disease, Thus, the death-rate of Sweden per 1,000 for 
seventy years, stands as follows— 





Moreover, smallpox mortality, whilst rapidly deereas- 
ing before the enactment. of compulsory vaccination, has 
since been slowly increasing. Thus— 

Yenrs a Average annual i Raat ope nen, 
1T5G—1775 .... 5480 a 460 
7761795... 4,017 B06 oe OTT 
1796—1815 .... 2,008 185¢—I876 ..., 1,081 

We therefore see that while Jenner and his friends 
were boasting of their achievements in Sweden, they had 
to account for the fall in smallpox before their interven- 
tion, and for its continued decline ere their intervention 
was ‘ive; and, moreover, to answer the question, 
What is the profit of salvation from smallpox if death 
ensue from causes? It is, however, to be observed. 
that such large considerations were outside the scope of 
Jenner's in co. There was: peallnon: and there was 
vaccination, fis invention, the infallible preventive of 
smallpox, and he saw palbing beyond. ‘His self-love was 
implicated in the defence of vaccination, and any story 


- = 
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‘The death-rate from smallpox, which fell to 212 por 
million in 1841-50, rose to 862 per million in 1851-60, to 
867 per million in 1861-70, and, owing to the epidemic 
of 1873-74, the worst in Sweden since 1801, the last 
decade, 1871-80, will exhibit a higher average. 

In presence of thesc statistics, it ia fair to repeat the 
inguiry, “Why was smallpox declining before vaccination 
Was introduced ; and why has smallpox revived and in- 
creased in ‘the best vaccinated country in Burope’?” 

‘in, too, T must call attention afresh to the fact of 
the irrelevant influence of smallpox upon the national 
mortality. Mr. P. A. Siljestrém has published a diagram 
of the course of mortality in Sweden from 1774 to 1878, 
with the part smallpox has played in that mortality, from 
which it is manifest (to all who choose to use their own 
eyes) that the action of smallpox as a destroyer of life 
has beon wildly exaggorated.* Bad years of smallpox 
are not years of a high death-rate, nor arc years with 
little smallpox years of a low death-rate. When small- 
pox is prevalent it appears to replace other forms of dis- 
ease, and when not prevalent, to be replaced by diseases 
of greater fatality. Wherefore, arguos Mr. Siljestrém— 


Bat Mi cee it fo to publin at» emalar nambar of uae 

ly x sit at rot it 
sbout'hy: Vescizatian), 1 un ecally fares namber, nevertheless, 
io from othor diseases? We can sea no further advantage in it 
than there would be in a battle, if none of the man fall before the 
fire of the , but all the more died from the fire of the line. 
To the individual it 


say posily be more ugreeable to die of any 
other disease than Smallpox, and it cught, therefore, to be allowed 
to everyone to save hinaself, through Vaccination, or any other 
lawful means, from an eventuality which he fears; bat this cannot 
possibly, in iteali, be regarded as the businoss of tho State. 


Sweden is a largo country, and its diseases must be 
subject to many local variations; but Stockholm, repre- 
senting a Sree population, exhibits much the samo 
phenomena. In some years of last century the city was 











* Tables relative to Vaccination in Sweden, 1774- 
Seciety oo Abolition of Compulsory Vaccination, 


ce 





SWEDEN, DENMARK AND ICELAND, esp 


Copenhagen, 1849, we have the following list of small- 
pox epidemics during five hundred years— 





ITA ut epidemic. 1707-9—A dreadful: mic by 
1380—Ditie. prcerete at 
1480—Terrible opidemio—8000 died. 

deaths, 1742—A small epidemic from 
1511—A great epidemis, casa brought in Dutch 
1555—Ditto. easel. 


‘vessel. 
15T4—Ditto. 1762-8—A mild epidemic. 
1980—A kind of ynriolous dis- 1785—. at epidemic —73 


ene, leathis, 
1590—Smalipox epidemic. 1786—Epidemio—1287 deaths. 
1616-17—Ditto by importation. 1787—Epide:mio—118 deaths. 


16: ‘epidemic, | 1889-40 — Smallpox again 
1630—Ditto. = | Tbronght to, Teelaudy 
1055—Ditto. but prevented from 
1658—Ditto. ling by abriot 
1670-1—Varioloid and Smull- quaranting, 

pox, 


From this list it will be seen that for centuries Teeland 
has had long terms of immunity from smallpox. Thus— 








Daten Awmunliy. Detew Towmmaaity. 
1847 to 1830 1071 to 1707 .... 36 yours. 
1380 ,, 1480 1700, 1742... BB 
1480 |) 1611 + 1889 Ca 
ILL, 1655 F, 





Tnasmuch then as vaccination could have nothing to 
do with the years of immunity in former times, on what 
ground of reason can vaccination be set forth as the 
cause of immunity at this day? Schlelsner observes— 


Sines 1806 Smallpox has boon opidemic in Ireland nineteen 
times, and has nlways boon brought in either by French, English, 
Dateh, or Danish abips. In early times it froquently oaured a 
torrihle mortality, a& in 1707, when 18,000 out of « population of 
50,000 perished; and in 1480, when 8000 aro said to have died. In 
Inter et its violonea Issa diminished in consequence of the 
a lion of Vaccination. In 1785-6-7, its inet attack in the 
eighteenth century, only 1425 persone died. 


Very Foods but in 1785-87, vaccination was unknown; 
and as the epidemics of 1742 and 1762 are recorded by 
Schleisner as “small” and “mild” r 

early as 1580 one is described aa “a 





ively, while so 
ind of variolous 
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continued in active operation, the of the 
patients to the population being maintai nih remark: 
able uniformity. It is needles to ad thatthe majority 


whom smallpox has always its chief sent. As 
Dr, Montelth observes a 





ith observes— 
are Ipabreans Hep roll ds weet 
insu eid the pauper. ‘Tis alate of distress in whieh theese poopie 
lire 1s koowa to few. ‘The patieat, wha visied ty 
The doctor, is usually found tying in “poverty, bunger, and dirt.” 
laud the treatznoat ofthe eases le ary 


undertaken in clrcurnstances 
to success, Medical advice and medicine are not the 
lings needed. Good food, warmth, nnd judicious nursing 
are imporotivoly required, and are teldom if ever nttainablo, 


Before turning to the Dis] 's record of a century 
of smallpox, it be well to observe that Variolation 
was protised in Newcastle with peat assiduity, and 


By the AVFY Sse srpmamenis Jn, Serves of Yasclanien Had 96 

Eecmaned over ton and profession that 

in Neweastlo it oT pate of of the best, 
it ie as one 

fats of medical scence,” With tho genoral pabo the 

case was different. ‘Ti wore a8 an ever, and 
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200. : 

The jive reduction in mortality is, of course, 
paccibd to vaccination having made the discaso milder ; 

] the report informs us that “the mortality from 
small reached its aap acg pee teas pret the 





five years from 1802 to 1807,” the very time when 
enthusiasin in favour of the Jennerian rite was at its 
acme. We, on the other hand, would attribute the 
lower mortality, as did Dr. Andrew Combe, to better 
modes of treatment, even neglect being preferable to 
much of the old-fashioned regimen for smallpox. Con- 
sidering the figures, Dr. Monteith observes— 

Of Smallpox T desire to speak with eireumapeeton, for in New- 
castle Anti-Vaecinators ure somewhat rampant. Figures, 


direovery, ond 
afterwards di 0 Fa stondily, almost to nothing. 
Ainsee Sgaren do not Warrant us fa taking #0 canguine » view of 

Whilst, therefore, we obsorvo considerable improvement in the 

figure, Ls ‘am of opinion thnt they leave oi tn thle Geena alther 
now existe a 

alence soa ftalty of Kellner to emer tangs or eleo tout ay 

had bogun to decrease long the discovery of Vaccination, 

the banoficin! offects of which manst, therefore, havo boon at least 

assisted by other causes. 

Here wo have an honourable confession from out the 
bonds of professional prejudice, and a reluctant exposure 
of the legend of a world decimated smallpox, and 
ceasing to be decimated after the advent of Jenner. 
There is nothing singular in the Neweastle evidence that. 
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~ OF Whooping Cough it ix observed — 
‘Tho doath-rato in former yours Auotuated wilely. At prosont it 


at a figare somewhat abovo 


10 aver- 


spponrs to romain etatio 
Bpnottha century. There la a common imprvstion that Whooping 


Cough is a disoase of little danger and no 
lowing tablo shows that of lato yoars it hae 
Monslos. 





Smallpox or 
Years. Laser 

177 to 1902. 25 

3808 ,, 1827 220 

ees aa 748 
1858, 1877) L718 

2,024 


may be the substitute of the other, maintaining 





pores ‘but the fol- 
on more fatal than 





Daaits erie” 
3 #0 
23 104 
U2 150 
va AL am, 140 
808 130 





equal, one 
thereby 


common death-rate. Diarrhea is sometimes placed in 
the same category; and, like erysipelas, it is toa large 
‘extent a consequence of vaccination. It should never 
for, that vaccination induces a constitutional dis- 
turbance or fever, which illness is offered to Nature as a 
tiation for smallpox; with which Le eat say 


the vaecinators, Nature is satisfied, an 
Vaccination, as an illness, how- 
ently attended with diarrhoa, and the 


infliction of smallpox. 
ever, is 


withholds the 


increase of that affection, pari paseu, with the inercase 
of infant vaccination, is marked. Thus stands the record 


of Diarrheea— 
Yan cue Mortals 
ITTT to 1802 1,800 48 
1808 ,, 1827 1,529 4 
1828 ,, 1852 8,095 10 
1858 ,, 1877 6.17 59 
18,081 - 36 





Dr. Monteith observes— 


The mortality from Diarrhoea is unfortanately stoadil 
ing, the puroentage for the last five year, 1872-77 being th 
on reeord— 


wiz, 144. Tho majority of tho deat 


being the highost 
cing e so 
he’ takos place 


‘mong infants; and the discaso i produced in mont cases by the 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 
THE NORWICH EPIDEMIC—1819, 


I wave repeatedly cautioned my readers against the 
common assumption that the London smallpox of last 
century was the measure of English sinallpox. Tt was 
not so. Smallpox was endemic in London, whoreas it 
occurred as an occasional epidemic in other English 
towns, and was almost unknown in many rural districts, 
Moreover, the disease was not allowed to die out, but 
was diligently cultivated and ditfused by variolation. 
As vaccination was introduced, the practice of variolation 
correspondently ceased, and with its cessation there was 
6n abatement of smallpox, which abatement was unwar- 
rantably ascribed to vaccination. How much of thesmall- 
pox of fet contury was due to variolation it is impossible 
to determine; nor would it be safe to accept the assertions 
‘of the early advocates of vaccination on the point. I 
apprehend that if smallpox were something desirable 
which everyone was intent on catching, it would bo dis- 
covered that it could not be univereally caught, and that 
its ser ition had definite limits; and it is not impro- 
babl wt among Londoners the limit of propagation 
was closely approached, so that nearly all who were sus- 
ceptible contracted the disoase. What, however, I wish 
to enforee is, that the decline in the prevalence of small- 
pox in some places coincidently with the introduction of 
vaccination was largely due to the discontinuance of 
smallpox culture, and that the suppression of that eulture 
would have given tho same result. Nor let it bo for- 
gotten that an almost world-wide fall in smallpox had 
set in toward the close of last century, which the vaccin- 
ators attribated to their prophylaxy in the nineteenth. 
Miraculous effects are frequently asserted where mir- 
aculous causes would be disowned. 

The vital statistics of last century are, to a great ex- 





stat? NNT 
“ewes nin sai ai 
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Theale a ea inh 
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parents from York caught the infection in transit at a 
markot-town, and as soon as she arrived in Norwich was 
laid up with the disease. 

‘This happonod [eays Croes] in tho latter ond of June, 1818; and 
the eartioat cases of Smallpox that wore soon by any medical man 


wero traced. to this Thaye beon ablo ty ascertain the 
different familica by whic 





geareely notion’. At this time, however, the disease extended 
from ono of out groatest charity schools to all quarters of tho city. 
= - . Comparatively dormant during the winter, as the season 
bocame milder it burst upon us suddenly and unexpoctedly, con- 
tinuiing its work of devastation for three or four months with un- 
diminishing fary. The following list of barinls taken from the 
Bills of Mortality will give s suticiently accurate iden of the 
advance and deolina of the diseaso— 





Deaths fromm Deaths frown Total 
Sunallpes, — ocher dinwwsen. 
- 8 oF 
- @ 7 
- 2 ” 
- wb 70 
- 8 186 
- 156 225 
- M2 28 
> Bt uaa 
- 108 
- 10 m 
- 2 Oo 
1 bt 
520 1852 





The greatest mortality occurred in June when 48 were buried from 
Smallpox in one woe’. ‘The rapid doclension of the disease from 
that period is obvious from the above table; and it was so wearly 
extinct ut the end of the yenr, that I could not find » varioloers 
patient from whom ichor gould be procured for an important ex- 
periment, As probably ous in six of all who were affoctod by the 
epilensic died of it, I ara convinced it is not far from the trath to 
assert that considerably over $000 Individuals, or w thirteenth put 
of the whole population of Norwich, had Smallpox ix the year 110. 
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It is incredible simply because the facts of smallpox 
are preety overlooked, Here is proof of the in- 
credible in a statement carefully prepared by Cross of 
the ages of the 530 who died in the Norwich epidemic— 


. + 260 
- + 1a 











530 


It will be said, as a matter of course, that if these 
children had been vaccinated they would not have 
perished; but the anawer is that at this day the chicf 
mortality of smallpox is among the vaccinated young, in 
whom the whole virtue of the vite may be supposed to 
abide fresh and efficient. Cross was an enthusiastic vac- 
einator, but he allows, with doc excuses, that the vacein- 
ated mimority contributed a certain quota to the sick and 
the dead, and that the ill repute of vaccination caused 
many in their terror to resort to variolation, and thus to 
incur and diffuse the mischief of which they stood in 
dread. Some old women and a druggist were, he says, 
responsible for four or five hundred of these creations of 
smallpox daring the opidemic, “each of which became a 
centre of contagion.” 

Age, I said, constituted the chief protection from 
smallpox, bat good houses and good fare formed another 
line of defence. “The effects of the Norwich epidemic 
wore confined almost erelusively,” says Cross, “fo the very 
lowest orders of the people.” Moreover, he abserves— 


‘The disease was often aggravatel, and made to assume its worst 
characters, by the most injudicious treatment. Tho prejudiced 
‘and most ignorant being the principal sufferers, the preseriptions 
‘of old women wore more listened to than the advice of medical 
amen, A practice kept up by tradition among the poor of the city 
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confined to the young of the lower orders, ‘The vaccina- 
tion of Norwich from 1801 to 1819 would have cost far 
more sickness and death than did the smallpox of the 
same years. In short, if vaccination had conferred the 
immunity claimed for it, the price of the salvation would 
have been in prodigious excess of its value, 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 
SMALLPOX DISPLACED AND REPLACED, 
DN. WATT'S DIsCovEKY—GLANGOW, 1813, 


ADDRESSING the House of Commons in 1878, Sir Thomas 
Chambers said,“ You cannot show that Vaccination has 
reduced deaths, or saved a single life. There may be no 
Smallpox, but the disappearance of Smallpox is by no 
means equivalent to a reduction of mortality.” ap. ‘6 
were astonished and incredulous; but ignorantly. The 
fact is incontestable; and Dr, Robert Watt of Glasyow 
had the signal distinction of detecting and setting it 
forth in the year 1813." 

Watt was writing a treatise on Chincough, otherwise 
Whochiag Cough, and in the course of his work made a 
carefu! examination of tho registers of death in Glasgow 
to ascertain how far it was trac “that the disease was 
more fatal some years than others; that it was more 
dangerous at a particular age; and that the female sex 
suffered more from it than the male; and, from the out~ 
set of his investigation, “ was struck with the immense 
norbers carried off yearly by the Smallpox." He might 
well be struck ; for Glasgow was a rare place for Small~ 





* An Inguiry into the Relatien Mortality of the Principat Diseases of 
Chiliren, and the numbers who have died wuter Ten Yeors of Age in 
Glanwowe dering the lose Thirty Yeurn, By Robert. Watt, MLD, 
Lecturer en the Theory and on the Practice of Medicine in Glneyow. 
Glaegow, 1513. Pp, Gi. 


ie 
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Watt meant of course the human species as exhibited 
in Glasgow, of whom more than half died before the age 
of ton,and a fifth of smallpox. What was true for a 
time of Glasgow smallpox was not even true of Edin- 
burgh, much less of the whole earth, 

‘ariolation was practised in Glasgow, but to what 
extent spears to be unknown. Certain, however, it is 
that smallpox was as little dreaded as are other calamitios 
accounted common and unavoidable. Tndeed many were 
not unwilling to subject their offspring to the disease at 
sensons ae to be favourable on the principle of 
“getting a ae over." Then, too, the maxs of the 
population was disposed as if by design for the genora- 
tion of febrile ailments. Tall buildings forming narrow 
Janes, wynds, or closes issued like so many rents or 
fissures from the leading thoroughfares. These buildings 
were divided into flats packed with humanity from 
basement to attic, Air and light were treated ss super- 
fluities, Water there was none, save what was brought 
from wells; and middens received the ieee and refuse 
often shot from the windows. Life in a Glasgow wynd 
in former days is indescribable, yea almost inconceivable; 
yet in such wynds multitudes passed their existence, 
conscious of no hardship, recognising nothing better, and 
withal charneterised by many virtues, Bearing ‘such 
conditions in mind, the vital atatisties of Glasgow excite 
no surprise: the wonder is that the death-rate did nov 
draw nearer to extermination. As for smallpox, how 
could a family resident in a flat in & noisome Glasgow 
close at the end of last: century escape smallpox, if small- 
pox were prevalent? ‘To them smallpox lay in fate, and 
was accepted on the same terms as wind and weather, 
summer and winter, 

Novelties have always had a ready welcome in Glasgow, 
and when cheap and easy salvation from smallpox was 

imed, there was a rush for it, Smallpox abated; 
vaccination had the credit: and faith was justifled. Con- 
idoring the devastation smallpox had wrought among 
the young, Watt says— 
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To make the facts clear let us bring the results of the 
decades together— 





three 

rode hi mets Whrctce | Stir’ der” pat, 
2788-1792 ve BOG = 211 BE 7205) 9019 17,007 
2798-1802 204 808 Oa 277 9,050 085 
1805-1812 WIS 1655 1151 TLD 10,913 20,175 


Before making any commentary on these remarkable 
figures, it may be well to attend to what Watt had to 
aay conce! them. He was satisfied that vaccination 
arrested small rg but it was plain that it did not arrest 
hai felt bound to find some explanation— 

~~ come under my observation, 


the oie efficacy ot Vaccine Inoculation certain. Tho oxpari- 
ve 





4 ‘lf 
Eee i Lie wai ol ealies ssiet ‘boon made ead 
among the other diesases of ebildren, 
iy dived among them, or hsd a greater share fallon to 
fen toothors? ‘To solve this question is the chief cbjoet of 
amy inquiry. 


To ascertain the fact, he divided the Pastas 
1783-1812, into five poriods of six years each, and thus 
ect forth the average proportionate mortalities— 





a. The fist three of hone pesinis, 1788-1800, bad pease before 
facie Incealation 2 aad auy influence (observes 
Wallin tu toss LOOL-1600,i8 hed nestiy ecko hos tinneny 
ia the last, 1807-1812, jt may be said to have been pavtty fully 
COS salle pice 


‘Vaccination having been introduced to G 
save life, Where was the salvation? Smallpox hi fallen 
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highly probable by the manner in which tho Vaccine Disease 
vents or rondars it so mild nx to bo without tho 
anger. "May not Smallpex have a similar effect in relation to 


wns in full foroo, few children esoaped, and 
most of thore who had Smallpox and Measlen had Simallpox first, 





pad Toe find the desths by Measles were 
among very young children. 

He was even disposed to believe that Smallpox, on the 
whole, exercised « beneficial influence in the eradication 
of latent discase— 

An opinion has prevailed with seme, that Vaccination does 
positive harm by infusing peccant or vicious humour into the 
constitution. 1 do not 100 te smallest digi fey 
but that Smallpox does good to those who survive the diseusw by 


of carly mortality by 
gaining a deeper hold of the constitution before Measlos and other 


rod died of ae 
wheress now ove in ton dics. Beets fan fow escape 


Watt, it will be observed, treats smallpox throughout 

as a malady of childhood; thus confirming Monro's 

observation in wa that “the BRE is o rece 

generally have smallpox in their infancy or chi y 
few adults being seen in the disease 





tho precoding excorpta, it ix not difficult to com- 
prebend Watt's mation He was persuaded of the 
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credit for the fall was claimed for vaccination, but the 
fall had set in before vaccination was heard of, and 
extended over populations to which vaccination had no 
application, Indeed Watt allows that the fatality of 
pny had begun to decline and that of measles to 
re to the conveyance of the Jennerian salva- 
fon to ( to Glasgow; but he failed to discern the significance 
of the fact. So too in other cities where ox fell 
off; the death-rate did not fall off; bat, as in 
was cet up by cognate varietios of fever. 

As concerns Watt, wo have the advan’ of some 
notes upon his “remarkable treatise” by William 
Farr in the Thirticth Annual Report of the 3 
General, 1869, Having given an abstract of Watt's 
results, Dr. Farr observes of his discovery of displaced 
and replnced mortality— 

pets sy point in pat pathology and it must be admitted: 





eae ery alee Ins eth, i seas 
erg t Smallpox was Broatost o1 death 
in gh down to the year 1800, (2) that tho denths by Smallpox 

iuoed to a Gith of their original number by Vaccination,” 


maa winters the children died in neatly tho same numbers as 
it of other forma of disease. 
ways boon famous for statistics, and those unfor- 


‘wins in 
180 to longer 20 but 2 in 100. deaths —ouly 180 in OO 
. that is 8 per cent. of the deaths under splay ic 
bly higher, 


Compulsory a 

fatality of Staallpox, but ince 1808 other diseases lave 20 pros 

‘vailed ns to ia Serer eras unier this head. The mor+ 

Patio cies a uch declined in » oorveponding dogrea: 
With confirmation man such authority, it is needless 

to enforce the validity and importance of Watt's dis- 

is pl to ascribe the subsidence of 


* An inference disputed for ressous giren, 
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their special factors when the total result i4 constant 
and the measure of violated physiological laws. It is 
true that Dr, Farr recognises a, virtue in vaccination, but 
on much the same terms that obcisance ix rendered to a 
fetish, Vaccination might be struek out of his arguments 
without affecting his conclusions. How, for example, 
could the facts with their rationale be better stated tl 
in thoso his words ?— 

‘Out of 1000 born in Li 518 childron were destroyed in 
the first ten ne a 5 sore br Bealloee aaa ity 


Peano pee freee ins eta ona eae acer aoe 
Jreraling in anothers. but stilt yielding fatal reaulls, 





the How much Tose is tho lose of life 

oF 1000; en 206 eles te athe As ton Sen of Lio bo 
in tho 

SR aries nosenk Ue pect os Yeub atest eye 


fe. "Tho 
fa town as i ‘the protection of life agninet 
Siesetncrts ay eared an nchae oe the teach aimee at ibe 
isealubrioun city. 


Death from disease in insalubrious cireumstances is 
but part of the mischief. Those who survive find their 

enfee! and depressed in 
survival.” The time must surely come when smallpox 
diseredi- 


table and intolerable, and when their occurrence will be 
taken for notes of warning and command to search for 
and root out their causes. Then, too, magical preventives 
and yalliatives and medical cures will have a very 
different place in the popular imagination. 


Jenner read Watt's Fc tar and, more suo, tho 
wretched creature failed to discern its seope and signifi- 
cance, seeing in it a malevolent aggression upon his 
interest. in vaccination, He wrote to Moore from 
Cheltenham, 6th December, 1513— 

‘You Frrtatly aay nob have seen a pamphlet lately published 






4 there i nothing in its title that develops its pur 





‘THE NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. 453, 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE NATIONAL VACCINE ESTARLISHMENT—1$08-40, 
We shell now retorn to the eurrent of our Story, 


June, 1808; sixty members voting for the project, and 
five againat. 

‘The reasons for the institution were somewhat compli- 
cated. The Royal Jennerian Society had been weeel 
gil Jenner's en and intrigue. The working and 

ibers seceded with Dr. Walker, and set 
ee eae ee Institution; and a vs ae 
ornamental and influential folk, who paid little 
Tess, found themsclyves with Jenner on their hands, fe 
gent, te in tetces helpless, and they publicly com- 
initted to the patronage and diffusion of vaccination, 

Tt was an awkward situation, and two » ae 
for relief became necessary: first, to dispose of Jenner; 
Latest to escape from the maintenance of vaccina- 


Paes fashionable and medical Landon contrived 
rid of Jenner and vaccination on terms satisfactory 
to concerned. 

The car! ee for vaccination ete har 
Sezpticism ven experience. the 
vaccinated had taken 2S and opiate and ex- 
cuses were becoming exhausted. It was casy to claim 
errs er eases then the’ pastes ee 
amateurs; but when the failures were the work 
Jenner and his certified mssociates, it was hard Yor faith 
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every vote of public money has an object in excess of the 
ostensible ono, and covers jobs big or jobs little.” And 
so it was in the case before us. The discomfited residue 
of the Royal Jennevian Society had influence with the 
Government to take over their smashed-up enterprise ; 
bat their solicitation might haye been ‘neffeetual, had 
not the Government seen a way of providing for a certain 
claimant in the course of the operation. Sir John Moore 
was serving his country in the Peninsula ; he had friends 
at the sources of power; and he bad a brother named 
James, surgeon to the Life Guards, for whom a comfort~ 
able berth was wanted. Let us make Moore, they said, 
Director of this new Establishment, with a salary of 
£200 a-year; and the thing was done, Investigation 
was mised, Cowpox was endowed, and Moore was 


or. 

¥ Jenner had actively promoted the formation of the 
Establishment, under the conviction that he should ba its 
governor; but when the organisation was revealed, he 
was lly disgusted. The management was as- 
i to a Board of cight members, consisting of the 
president and four censors of the College of Physicians, 
and tho master and Del aa of the Sollee of Sur- 
with salaries of £100 a-year apiece, From this 

as atated, Jenner was deliberately excluded, “so 

as to ensure impartial investigation.” It was at first 
panel to hold Jenner subordinate to the Board, giving 

‘im the title of Director, with Moore as his worki 

deputy ; for it wax clearly recognised by those who had 
experience of him during his London career, that for 

t et good for nothing; and that with his 
sik fly resident in Gloucestershire, he was never to 
be ‘upon foraday. When, however, the Board 
disregarded his nominations, espocially that of his bully, 
John Ring, as “Principal Vaccinator and Inspector of 
Stations,” he at once severed his connection with the 
Establishment ; “since,” in his own words, “he found 
that he was to have nothing to do, and that his office 
was only a name.” “My not being a momber of the 
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bo asked to subseribo for what Government has 
But with Dr. John Walker, the 





jearee aan hether + 
or apathy, the Quaker Institution, as it was 
began to thrive, to acquire the confidence alike 


more be expremed in 
of true seience and enlightened and hi 


* Hiding and Practice of Varcinnsion, p. 226. 
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When we refer to the record of the National Vaccine 
Establishment, there is little reason for surprise over its 
inefficiency, The House of Commons, having voted the 
endowment of £3,000 a-yoar, the Government committed 
‘the organisation of the blishment and the adminis- 
tration of its funds to the heads of the Royal College of 
Physicians. How tho £3,000 a-year was di of, 
came to light in 1822, when the accounts were published. 
‘The statement stood thus for 1821, representing what 
had gone on during the past twelve yeurs— 


Pursicuays.—Sir Henry Halford, Bi 
Dr. Frampton. 





£ & 





Dr. Thomas 
Dr. Charles Dadbaus 
Dr. B. Lloyd... 


‘The accounts, though they revealed what was suspocted, 
were widely denounced ax scandalous. Parliament voted 
£3,000 a-year to extend vaccination among the poor, and 
here were a set of physicians and surgeons pocketing 

of it, and muddlisg away the grenter part of the 
x. They affected to regard vaccination as the 
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and one useless sui Even then the extra 
iiaiieamaicid cootiued to exoile 1 dion tha eae 
ences of which are recorded in a“ Report from the 


of Evidence, ‘ordered by the Houss of Commons to be 
tod, 28th August, 1833." If space allowed, it would 
easy to linger over the ea of this Committee. 
Suffice it to ae of the Small. 
pox. Hospital, held that the wl hole work of the Board 
ight te loos hs done aay on £1,200a-year, Tho ca 
m such a severe oxercise of 

ay —. enero the provision of the follow- 

ing staff and expenses— 
Lyacecet Stations in London (a sum which will 

hably ndmit of rednotion) .... 


xc | ated en ocean to exchange ans 





The Committee observed that the Board 
of two physicians cant ot one Macias Haat : 
onerous, mi; i a 
Contos mas ae fos loose-hani eee 
the Commans were laxer i 
lege of Physicians, and 


the President of the College of Surgeons, were suffered 
to continue their £100 a-year each, and the annual sub- 
sidy for the Establishment stood fixed at £2,200, until 
vaccination, under the disguise of sanitation, developed 


into the monstrous proportions with which wo aro at 
this day afflicted, 


walont in favour . “tho endow- 

mont of research ;” but what may come of such endow- 

ment, when not sharply looked after, is manifest in the 

example of the National Vaccine Establishment. The 
) masumed to start with, was never 


ued 5 
the guardianship of the public interest un ken 
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who who has 
chievous and offensive handbills, offoring to 
a, daseaaae rie rections het arin 


most lonthsome diane. ‘This practitioner 
ment to go ly Satan ine bon soto iy the Court of Kings 
Benet tx months 


tions, and the measures adopted for tho more effectual extension 
JD ay des poe throughout ema a 


yal it will be neceasi 
Eainbargy ai Ws eat Rorwish, Tnoculation is 


disused, and, in conseq us ‘Suinllpox is soarcely known. Tn 
ihe couaiey about Averyotwith in, Wales, aad D York. 
alle ai The reverse biti 





Reiter any be estimated at 1,000 annually; 
oo ie Navel Basinn itis in not Hes ha tent Peggle that a1 


oul ac ign ec a ee 


‘That, smallpox was increased by variolation we have 
‘no reason to doubt, notwithstanding the fact that toward 
the close of the last century, when variolation was most: 

|, smallpox was evant falling-off; but to ascribe 

@ existence and persistence of smallpox to variolation 
was absurd. Smallpox was a widely-diffused disoaso 
before yariolation was introduced to anticipate and mini- 
mise it. 

1817.—The pernicious Practica o ot Stualipar Tnooulation, 





very, rolinquishod by th cn, 18 Only 
tn by & very fow of the Teast eredtslg aan at 
and ie nmol oly ; yat the Board are 








ane 





au 184 


eae 


ot 


Hi? 


aves eb 


Ven dong muster, was 


har 
ata 


a 


al he Be, I,m 


Senallj 
than have 


834 deatha by 


ed any yaar sine the 


ly haes 


pearaiet Vaccination, and fall 


SLondoa b before the 


again it appeared with a fresh touch of exaggera~ 
1886.—Tho ananal loss of life ky Smallpox in tho Motropoliz 


short 
by Smallpox 
Dofora Vaccination was established 


And 
tion— 


exceeded 6,000, whereas, in the 


ovarse of last year, only 300 died of the disternper, 


apparently assured, the fable came to 


vored ns matter-of-course, thus— 
1899.—Fermerly 5,000 died annually of Smallpox within tho 


bo 





























CHAPTER XXXVI. 


VACCINATION ENFORCED—1855: 
Vacorsattos, it will be objected, had no connection with 
sanitary reform. True: i 


le. 
to say, the credit of vaccination had never 


Prior to its enforcement. The is 
in the reports of the National Vaceino 
Establishment from 1831 to 1850, which it is difficult to 


Yy 
mitted to be no sure defence against smallpox: it migh' 
it probably did, mitigate a dmaseten Hosontiadsas : 
the absence of anything better, its practice was ad: 
able; Bees oc bars ish scope was there for its 
advocacy ie writings » George Gregory, this 
seepticism is so pro! scarcely hesitates to 


he 


y 






9 
ands 


VACCINATION KNPORCED—1sca. 
one of Miss Mitfond's letters we find an 
ene 


sbserved— 


eae ee feces encom, Writing, et 


1850, 


consideration 


the poor was (as it in) detested, 


inte its 


‘Vaccination amon; 
Coaxed or fo 
and 


* Memeirs, By C. Boner, Vol tp 176. 
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‘The statistics with which Lord Lyttelton peta 
the necessity for compulsion are interesting as ii penne 
the extent and irregularity of vaccination among the 
English people. He said— 

We are told that the number of births registered in (ier and 
‘Wales in tho year onding 29th September, 1862, was 601,899. 
fhe number tooeingted under tho Act of 181d was 807.138; x0 


ee aa ingen 4 result is 80 moans 
nee auniform coantey: 
Fiber ee Ged steno Wes 
rts of England in 1851, which ehows thero is rent 
wank ete ‘uniformity in certain district. In towns where 
haves shorter dirtanoo to go to got thelr children vaceinatod, 
result a more favourablo ihn in the rural distieta. For 
in Birmingham, on the total numbor of births in 1861, the vacci 
nations wore 91 por cont ; in Loicestor thay wore only 41 por cent. 
and in KeiLeogstoroueh only 18 per cent. The oontraat betwoon the 
rural distrists is favourhle on the side of 
the f coonigs be Bideford tho vaccinations worw only 12 per oent. 
npon the births; ia West Ashford in Kant, they ware only 22 por 
eont.; and in Minehsomb peateS per cant. ‘aed tho ‘pearl 
sverege it lower in the Itaral 
Mistitts, berce vontvary thvtances are found. Tha ta Derby the 
vaceinations aro only 42 per cont.; while at Watford, which ia a 
wart district, tho vaccinations were 126 per eent. upon the birthe in 
I8Sl—which included, of course, tha vaceination of oliildrea barn 
But in London, and in no lest a than 
of St. James, Westminetor, it is reported that in 1861 on 978 
births only 44 vaccinations took place; while in Wellingboroagh 
‘Tason, whore there ware 800 births in 1851, no vaccination at all 
is ruportod! 
Strange to eay, Lord Lyttelton made no attempt to 
tate tiene his argument, He ought to have shown that 
re vaccination was least practised there 
owas most. ee and where most practised there was 
least smallpox. Hnd he made the attempt, his eyes 
bd ave be been opened to the untrustworthy character 
pines able and pares persons” by whom he had been 
m 
Lord cee An fue rting the measure, adduced 
similar instances vaccination as follows— 
31 








= 
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Tn the year ending March, 1848 out of 527,325 born in England 
and Wales, only 188,000 or 34 per cent, were vaccinated. Ta the 
snecooding years the vaccinated stood to the unvaccinated in the 
following ratio :— 


IM445, ... 100 to 156 | 184546, ... 100 to 184 


In 1846-47 tho births wero 552,000 of which only 267,000 wero 
vaccinated, or about 50 por cont. of the whole. In consequence, 
however, of atimalus applied by the Poor Law Board, two-thirds 
‘of tho bitthe in 1847-48 wore necounted for ax vaccinated ; bat atill 
in many parte thero provils exeomivo noglect. For oxampl, 40 
Jato ax 861 in $2 cauone in ond around Hlemingham, tho Lirthe 
wore 17,700 while tho vaccinations wore only 6,174—two-thirds 
boing tmrnccinated. 


Here, too, we note the omission of proof, that where 
vaccination was neglected smallpox was prevalent, and 
where practised smailpox was absent, Lord Palmerston 
supported the second reading without hesitation. Sir 
George Strickland was the only dissentient, saying— 

Sir Jolin Pakington has himself supplied tho strongest reason 
why the bill should not pas. He bus shown that Vaccination as 
at present conducted is working well; bat because some mothers 
ced to the practice, wo are to be saddled with » compuleory law. 

fe aro too prone to resort to force to orercome resistance, whicli 
would vield to roason with the exercise of pationce. What need 
‘is there that we should imitate the legislation of Sasony, or Austria, 
or Prussia in such s rantter? In this country we caanot have one 
law for the poor and another for the rick, and yet here we are asked 
tony ‘@moasnre to the former which we could not think of for 
the ‘How ean we expoet to abate Prejudice againat Vaosina- 
tion bycompuleion? Ifwo acted more on the old English principle 
ef leaving peoplo to secure their wolfare by their own good sone, 
we Hertha dud ashlevs.cax purpose sonoh maore trocemuly) 


‘The bil] was read for the third time in the House of 
Commons without debate on the 13th, and received the 
royal nssent on 20th August, 1853, In short, it passed 

wh Parliament without opposition, What, it will 
be were its provisions? 

By the Act (16 and 17 Vict. eap. 100) it was roquired— 

1. "What every child, whoso health pormits, shall be vaccinated 


Abeye ox in cate of orphanage within four months of bist, 
by the publio vaccinator of the district, or by tome othar modica 
practitioner, 
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‘The good old rulo, the simple a 
MTUAG they shoal take whe fave’ a power, 
Anil they ehould keep who ean— 
ig the abiding social Jaw, however veiled or elevated in 
lication. 


‘in we have to recollect, that in 1853 there was no 
developed or selentifie resistance to vaccination. As to the 
nature and value of the practice there was wide diversity 

inion, notwithstanding Lord Lyttelton's affirmation 
of the complete unanimity of the medical profeasion ; but 
although such scepticism was gencral, the rite constituted 
an joll-tax among the respectable classes, 
| which sort of thing is never readily surrendered. Hence 
it seemed less unreasonable to enforce the like observ- 
ance on “the t and prejudiced" at the cost of the 
poor-rate, When Canning refused to consent to com- 

m in 1808, cowpox had a competitor in smallpox 

lation; and Peel in his later protest expressed the 
of an expiring generation for living English 
rty over cut-and-dry subservience. Despotic phil- 
anthropy was coming into vogue, and it was no longer 
1 impracticable or inexpedient to do to 
fast jn spite of themselves. There was therefore 
li to be said against the Act of 1853. beyond what 
Sir George Strickland expressed, ‘The right of the pre- 
jadiced and ignorant to the enjoyment of their prejudice 
and ignorance had become obsolete and indefensible. 
The report of the Epidemiological Society was taken 
as the warrant for the Act of 1853 alike by the Lords 
and Commons. Turning to that report,” it is diffiewlt in 
a few words to convey an adequate ides of its untruthful 
character. Whoever, it is said, wills the end wills the 
means; and cortain medical mon having resolved to 
make vaccination compulsory whatever was requisite 








* Letier from De. Kidward Sexton to Viecount Palmerston with 


ox and Vaceinatien in Buglaut and Wales and other Countries, 
and ox Vazeination, with Tables wnt Appendixes presented 
fo the Brtdenislepes Sociely. Ordered by the Houro of Connons te 
tbe printed, ant May, 1853, 


ANE MEDICAL LIBRARY OF 


{ irae ih! 
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= to the Lae of Ara ee it was ore 
roved in every smi lemic, and in every small- 
Dae Teapltal, ‘and by the preeautions and terrors of 
those accounted secure, To sustain the proposition that 
smallpox had decreased in consequence of the introdue- 
tion of vaccination, a variety of statistical tables were 
adduced, English and Continental; but had the Lords or 
Commons subjected them to scrutiny they would have 
discovered that the details were either irrelevant or 
adverse to the conclusion asserted, Many of the statis- 
tics, especially of last century, were not certainties, but 
conjectures and estimates, vitiated, too, with the bias of 
their compilers. When itis said that smallpox docreased 
in consequence of the introduction of vaccination, the 
answer is that smallpox was docreasin, ree to its 
introduction in almost every country of urope; and 
that the decrease continued irr ‘ive of its influence, 
save in so far as it might have discouraged the culture 
of smallpox by inoculation. — To illustrate this contention 
it may suffice to take tho table of London Smallpox set 
forth by Dr, Seaton, in which the average of deaths from 
Smallpox in every 1000 deaths from all causes was 
contrasted in decennial periods for fifty years, prior and 
subsequent to the introduction of vaccination. 


Pmion ro Vaccexation. ‘Sumangrenr To Vaccrwarrow. 








‘The figures are far from trustworthy, but taking them 
as they stand, and admitting the decline, where was the 
proof that it was dae to vaccination? ‘The introduction 
of that practice was one thing: its seplieniley quite 
another, There was no reason to believe that moro 
Londoners were vaccinated in 1820 than in 1810, or in 
1840 than in 1830; indeed, the available evidence went 
to the contrary, vaccination having fallen in repute after 


——— 
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The foo paid ia England and Wales varios from te. to Ba. Gay 
evar falling blow ot sig aborothovo muna, n 643 and isi, 
He Commissonsr estimated the avornge feo at 1s Oi. From our 
iw it pps tha ine ange an mannfaeturing towns the fee 
marion from In, to Ie, 6G) "the larger uu ofan boing 

» In London, thi 








for all shove, ‘The erage payment. por 
England and Wales from 1841 ts 1861 Inotusive, ras 1m. O40. 
In Ireland, the payment oj to be very low, The more 
Pe! ‘ram is Inv often Sa jin three oF four instances, $2. und 
et notiod, of paying a higher fee for a 

bo universal, hi 


somber of casos, 
eg he ii eps rte ‘ist 200 cnson, and 00. for 
all above. a cue sams; Nenagh, 1s. is paid up to 200, and 1d. for 
all abe above. uses, 8. |. ure pal for all above a 
sauntebes Whilst this pitiful romanerntion exists, it is not 
capa to find that in many districts tho medical 
decline the appointment, leaving the people unvac« 
Acconding to the information we haye recuived, it is founil, as 
ote be anticipated, a on the whole Vaccination ix more 
out in the districts whore the higher fee of 2.6. 
Se as in n lange towns, the number and proximity of 
the vacoinator in some degree for lower 








ae Elie pay, the better vaccination! The object 
of the Epidemiological Society, ax the stalking-horse 
of sri medical trades-unions, lay in those fees, Vac- 
cination was a pretext for a universal poll-tax, seb at 

fol a Beers a2 practicable, to be succeeded when 


compi revaccination, with a correspond- 
ent eye sean ling the ear] ee of vacelna- 
tion when the operation was described as simplicity 


itself, and when women, parsons, and busybodies in- 
oculated and propagated “the bonign fluid” under 
Jenner's authority, it was remarkable to have the rite 
thus formalised and converted into the peculium of a 
priesthood. Nor can it be objected that when vaccina- 
tion was thus practised, it was ineffective against small- 
pox; for whenever its virtue is bronght into dispute, we 

are referred to those primitive times and that primitive 
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| allowed that it could not be trusted to prevent sinallpox, 
it was held that it made the disease milder, and that 
wl out, it was renewable by 
was that vaccination thus 


tively demanded, the Epider 
what was thought requisite for 


‘Tt is said that Vaccination was a medical question ; 
all questions are transformed when they ascend to 
ex The origin, character, and action of varieties of 
virus are mysteries, and may remain mysteries 
Mth general indifference; but when it is claimed that 
th  invenlation of such virus prevents smallpox, and that 
oever refuses to submit his child to the said inocula- 
be fined 20;., then the matter is brought within 
jurisdiction of every citizen, and he becomes 
d to information, to the exercise of his judgment, 
expression of hix opinion, As a mystery, vae- 
oe to experts; but aa a Parliamentary pre- 
‘of sinallpox it is within the discrimination of all 
ean observe and appreciate the evidence of numbers. 
itor like Lord Lyttelton to confess his ignor- 
| that he moved under the dictation of certain 
persons,” was to abandon his proper 

and surrender himself to imposture, 


CHAPTER XXXVIE 
UNIVERSAL COMPULSION DEMANDED—1855. 


the terror of the 20s. fing, proclaimed everywhere 
tors voricions for fees, a prodigious extension 
‘was effected in 1854. The vaccinations under 

of age were inore than doubled; and nearly 
children above ono year old, to whom the lay 
ply, were driven into the net, and “cut for the 
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sory Act of 1853, it gave cause for acute chagrin that 

more had not been asked, when more might so easi 
have been had; and the operators behind the Epidemi- 
ological Society set to work to try whether the lost 
opportunity might not be rotrieved. In a Memorial 
reased to the President of the Board of Health in the 
name of the Society, in 1855, wo find a projeet developed 
whieh lacked nothing of audacity and eompretionsivencss. 
vaccination was asserted in un- 


‘Smallpox is tho moet atiblo of disonses, differing from all 
opideric disonses: Ct remarkable respect, that write these 


‘becn officiontly ised, havo the oxtant pate att seuines 
petted, have th exacts ° 
Denes estheest prfernatcs,'w Goa’ a tere aioe 
mortality from the disease in this country 








Evidently the advice, Pecee fortiter, had been Inid to 
heart by the framer of the preceding declaration. Cer- 
‘tainly the scheme for which it stood as preamble required 
Violent justification. It was no lew than the institution 
‘of a Vaccination Oitice with despotic powers as a depart- 
‘ment of State. The appointment of public vaccinators 
subordinate to the Board of Guardians, subject to con- 
tract, and paid out of the poor-rato, was held to be a 

Bee Rorai' ot secvice it prejudiood vactitation en 
a alms, and reduced medical men to the rank of 
parochial officers, Worst of all, the pay was bad— 

provisions for the remuneration of public ynceinators bare 
wane dian io pecary ‘heir hearty ait sesloua co-operation. 


- to the Prenident of the Bount of Health, ty the 
Broblatat Bo ie Sn! ey oe pr 
is the Prevention of Smallpox and the Extenvion of Vaccina- 

‘ty be printud by the House of Commons, let March, 1855. 


a 
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Tt was further said,“ The changes thus proposed Maw 
| been looked. nd to by the president and eouneil 
of the Epidemiological Society as essential to a proper 
of public vaccination "—of which, indeed, there 
was no doubt; for to effect the said changes was the 
chief end of the Society and of its ruling spirit, Dr. 
Edward ©. Seaton. Though it may scem incredible, it 
will not surprise any who have studied the habit of the 
thorough-bred quack, that the designated commander-in- 
chief, “the keystone of the system,” the miraculous 
combination of scientific and administrative ability, was 
none other than the projector, Dr, Seaton himself! 
it was who in fancy saw himself the elected head of the 
New Vaccination Office, with ie and pay at his dis- 
posal, and power to examine and vaccinate every resident 
upon sh gol 


a soil, 

‘The Memorial concluded with the opinion that in view 

of * the continued high rate of mortality from smallpox,” 

some measure should be seabed “for carrying out. as 
terations suggested during the present (1855) session 

Parliament.” 





a pe without saying that the project developed in 
the Momorial was an ee eT ‘and that it should 
have been “long looked forward to by the president and 
council of the Epidemiological Society” proves what 
manner of dreamers they were. The mortality from 
smallpox in England and Wales constituted, they said, 
are cont, of the national mortality; but not even the 

luction of the 2 cent. could have reconciled the 
people to the New Vaccination Office with its rulin 
spin, its expenditure, and its inquisitors, Bad as small- 
pox may be, there is worse than smallpox; and much 
‘worse would have been Dr. Seaton with his pernicious 
Sane. and his intrusive myrmidons. The recrades- 
cence of similar projects from time to time attests the 
existence of visionaries who not only misunderstand the 
temper and traditions of their countrymen, but the con- 
stitution of human nature itself. 

‘The year 1855 was ono of war and excitement, but a 




















Mediew! 


The second reading h 
March, and nothing tor 
uneombe, who knew 
ship, grew Suspicious, an 
if he could fixa time wh 
Suspicion was annte? 
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to the _Prole,bosanse it it o compaliony il Two hundred 
ions have been presentod only one in its favour, 
moro ornsnt job tis Maser baew, aa Tope ao 
may bo given mo to oppose it, 
Mr, Cowper's simplicity was apparent in his answer. 
He snid— 





Tdo pr ad pe lia » for it is intended 


to chock the ravages of w disease whitch thousands Overy year 
‘What T intended was, that the oppesition whieh my Fon, 
offors is not shared by other Mornbers. My Hon. sFaond saya tie 
HEIL will make ‘Vaceination cam j bat Vasotnation ts cons 
pulsory already. cot lato an = 

sizn Ht wold be much fairer if my Hon. 
Frond ‘ompaon. Tovill nat bring fn 
seh erie a ic 


The pledge not to bring on the ill after midnight 
fottled its fate. Its promoters, aware that its provisions 
would not bear discussion, had reckoned on its un 
“are an hour when members were few, weary, and 

it. Mr. Duncombe's vigilance defeat the 
ice, which Mr, Cowper incontinently revealed, The 
bill was brought into Committee on 10th July, and the 
Ordor for its reading discharged amid general satisfaction. 
Mr. Henley observed— 
‘Tam vory glad this bill is withdrawn. ‘The endeavour to make 
‘Vaccination corn; been mont mlachiovous, Vaccination 
was quietly its way. People were adopting it more and 
‘more; but from the moment it was made compulsory, they began 
‘to think every evil which hopponed to their children afterwards 
meee aes jection to refer the quostion to a 
Beloct Coratnittoo as eu; t whatever their report, nothing 
‘will ontiafy eno that it in raabte to make Vaccination compulsory. 


Mr. Duncombe agreed that the course proposed was 
aa 


ion ia dolioate and difficult, and investigation ehould 
latice, In 1868, at n later period of the vassion that 
eee havo arrived, tho Compaisory Vaccination Act 
through the Honse. Fortunately it heeamo inopara- 
fieea te cos defects, which it is now proposed to remove, 


ie to the law moro stringent; but while I boliovo that 
haa resulted from Vaocination, T do not think we should 
to encourage it hy penal enactment. 


= 
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' were able to obtain concessions from Parliament which, 

prior to the sanitary evangel, were unattainable, It was 
only when too audacions, they proposed to set up a 
Vaccination Office, ondowed from the Exchoquer, with 
inquisitorial and punitive functions, that they suffered 








To resist doctrine it is necessary to possess doctrine, 
People might distrust or dislike vaccination, but Bier 
wore ab a it disadvanta, ainst egerennore unti 

to justily their distrust and dislike in definite 
sciontific form, sotting evidence against assertion, 
‘and veracious against factitious statistics. Unfortunately 
the mischief of coercive legislation was consummated ere 
opposition was organised. The first to frame a Bae 
hensive indictment against vaccination was John Gibbs, 
Trish gentleman. It took the form of a letter 
Piet to Sir Benjamin Hall, dated from Maze Hill 
Cottage, St. Leonards-on-Sca, 30th Juno, 1855, On the 
motion of Joseph Brotherton, M-P. for Salford, the letter 
‘was ordored to be printed by the House of Commons, 
Bist March, 1856.* 
| Mr. Gibbs opened his letter with drawing attention to 
the fact that whilst the Compu Act of 1853 was 
the first direct attack upon personal liberty in medical 
matters, there was “no subject upon which so many 
otherwise well-informed persons betrayed such ignorance 
nd credulity as upon vaccination." Indeed, upon 
nothing were the legislators who enacted compulsion so 
frank as'in their confession of ignorance and submission 
to medical instruction. What was there to justify 
on terms thus abject against their follow- 
countrymen ?— 

‘Why is Vaccination held in abhorrence by so many? Have 

howe who reject it no woighty reasons to justify their rejection ? 





| 





Ss Corerstaane Vacctsarios.—Copy of a Later, dated, 30th June, 


‘addressad to the Prosident of the Board of Health by Jory Grnxs, 
entitled, Compulsory Vaccination briety considered in 


ie 
Reliyious, and Political Arpecta, the House of 
‘Commons to be printed, 3lat Morch, 1856,—Folio, pp, 31. 


he 
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peticx cia oe failure to t smallpox exhaust the 
of Tneffecti 


a limitable affection, was eeqneolly a mortal 
deaths from erysipelas as a sequence of vaeci- 
were of constant occurrence, 


Sitinstl recognised that, in the Lancet, of the 
No bar, 18658, ft waa stated— 


idaly woe diners with tho red 
‘elie may be inoculated, that few medical 
ro to vaccinate their own children from a suze of fhe 


‘must carry their children to be 
mies Sr flan fet elig te ‘They 


against smal! and injurious in itself, it 
to test the egies ch weoctenstca! on the 
‘of the community— 








‘if wo would hope to form, 
@ oarnctar st polo 


| Mortality by the Exanthe- 
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reduced any even to the lovel of the most insani- 
Cae tae said Mr. Gibbs, that vaccination is entitled 
to all the credit claimed for it, let us endeavour to esti- 
mate the re if it should be enforced. The bres ely 
rs of deaths from all causes, in England and Wales, 
$70,000, of which about 7,000 are from smallpox— 


ace ‘thon, is tho limit of gain which onforced Vaccination 
;, but from the 7,000 should be deducted about one- 

fant fet donths from Small among the Vaccinated ; and from 
the remainder should be deducted an equivalent for ‘the deaths 
eaused immediately and hs hegre id another 


deaths 
hie don, would rir no a ingen to dine 
cover in favour of Vaccination. 


Fane eas argued the matter out, was not Mr. Gibbs 
in asking— 


‘What wonld bo thought of the tinker who would knock « hole in 
‘the bottam of his saucepan lost one should bo burned there im tho 


oye js wht the wnsnaor doe; nd and when he finils—as he 

have foreseen, bad he been common kense— 

hig eaneopan does not went nbiv the > ts Daeg, raher the 

worse, endeavours to oxcuse the failure, by assorting 

that made the hole too big, or 400 little, too 

anuch on this side, or too much on that, or by offering somo other 
exonse, 


at there were the political and moral considera- 
wwolyed in compulsory vaccinution—the first 
attempt in England to confer on a medical prescription 
the force of law— 


Surely, « wise Government maj vo that there are groatar 

ieciatiins Wa ocoaslonel culleenk ofan epidemic. ‘The systematic 
‘of hnman rights and nataral affections, the uprooting from 

tho knman breast of feelings of self-relinice, a stato in 

Bayes, comson which may well be regarded as odeas perscction, 

Daliofof the poor that what they hold dearest is encrificed 10 

he selfo peje ofthe rleb—any one of those is far worse than 


mea y ntaner Winer? acbody”prescuy to dupes hae 
right to adopt itty thadical praclice, however pol teed 
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tated his experiences to his Enniscorthy friends, who 
pected them in the Wexford nowspapors, a selection 


in 1847. A in one of these letters, datad 271 
November, 1 indicates the manner in which his atton- 
tion was drawn to suxallpox— 


post 
| ian said he novor saw the symptoms come out batter. 
had at first the usual treatment—wet shoeta, wet rabbings, and 
| tepid baths ; and, after the eruption appeared, throe wot sheots and 
Se arvana dace Seda eppecm ts ba spuseeice tall 
c 
terror; a8 far ay terion eae baadigte caaves 


5 
: 
u 
i 


he ‘amisled Dr. Lovell in opening 
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z 
Ha 
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Anna Skelton, to whom he was married, at Nice, in 1849. 
Ultimatel, Sussex. 


pes thoughtful le. te as of Mr. 
| Thomas Baker, nea a ia foe Cia wate 


of the pam) and addressed it to the President of the 
Board of Health, which, as we have seen, was issued as 


Jersey to be near his sister, Mrs. General Lane, in whose 


the of the disease am 
Teclanders, Siberians, tots, ete, as if 
see ts in vaecination were under tion to 


oe Re Naretrtisey fie sretel 


aly peeien the contention is that vaccination 
aaa ee dea ace At the same time, when 
terrible a ee told of the devastations of smallpox, it 


is but for of thelr authenticity. 
wellers eat nd Historians ar mally prefer the excite- 
it of roe to adherence to matter-of-fact. When, 


hoch it is De ee 
epee for the Mexican census in the of Cortez, 
who counted the unburied dead? Further, it is idle 


fae Sere earaan 
saved. It is the prevalence of death, and not the mode 
of death, that ts the critical question. 


pete the familie b of t folk who died of 
in the 17th and Tsth centuries is run 
err etcsasis ‘occurs, that considering the habits and 
of the said great folk, their fate was in nowixe 
Thoso who believe that smallpox is generated 
conditions of life are not to be con- 
pa tests that illustrate their contention. And 
is to be snid of the equally familiar tale of 
small; Tt was to be expected that citizens 
as Londoners were housed and fed should 
wd with smallpox and its congenors. 
is that vaccination could have saved 
smallpox, or reduced their desth-rate, their 
of life ing the same. 


He 
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‘else known only to omniscience. Yet it was to these 
inoculations, modified inseratabl in transit. 





as of Ravel lege Dangers of its 
was as abusive as unfair, admitted that 
ee nonsense has been written vaccination, and, 
if the pot may call the kettle black, much more nonsense 
thas beon circulated in its ponte Vaccination was 


hounds. But to what pa such recrimination ? 

vaccination is, that it is a disense 
which neither averts or mitigates smallpox; and the 
seeond is, that it frequently excites and sometimes con- 


etic enced arr the absardity of 
ae. eal referring 
the origin of certain serofalous affections vA vaccination, 


whilst <escribing such atwectioas a nokeciotm ences 
of smallpox; but where was the absurdity if ination 
was (as he ‘held) a mild form of smallpox?—the mild 
disease serving equally as a ferment or excitant of 
jomours, In his furious contem 


science and loge, a i pay nee el for wich 
im] or wi 


ce 
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from vaccination, how 
fivexsality 


yt And 


Bs) 
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tion of virus for the rite 


the requisite precautions were thus bepets 
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ivines as to the benefit of hearing sermons, to 500 


2 


military men as to the expediency of an imminent war, 
to 500 naval officors as to an enlargemont of the or 
to 500 publicans as to the justice of local jor 
is there sense in attributing value to testimony to be had 
on demand by the yard. It is brought forth as of course, 


¥ Soatineliins 
pasion mass see who reads their journals; and Simon's 
neacy seein Semana ES ole eras eat 


g 
EEN only guarantee for “ properly-performed 


+, Certified as and harmless the of 
tinal : ion fat wn cea oat ine oa 
assumption imen’s convictions (I ex 
amoral aristocracy) are in- 
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First, Hamernik inquired whether and small 
pox had any relation to each other, that they 
| ‘were diverse and independent dianssen Vancinated 


} 
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been minutely described by pathologists before Vaccination was 
Solzolineeds oid ba most & teatoer thas one would think they bad 

the wards of our hospitals. Indeed the boat 

of onr time, who have paid special attention to Small- 

ie ‘that thoy could add nothing to the desoriptions of Rhases 

who died at Bagdad ap, 980), of Brdeaham, 1676, of Richard 
Mead admits a li, 


a 
eevere Smallpox, and Huxhar observod such slight opidemies that 
‘no fervor in tho whole courne of the divoaso. At present, 
pathologists would hardly clase euch casos with Variola Vera; they 
would, perhaps, eall them Variola Modéficata; or let thom figure 
in their tables as Variolvid and proofs of the good results of Vacel- 


It 





jay be thatin former centuries Smallpox assumed more fro: 


CT 
quently the malignant or heinorrhagio typo; bat this cirournstance 
ean Rineeie be explained by the tater veatiee of Vaccination. 





‘Then, too, much of the mortality of smallpox in former 
times was attributable to maltreatment; and Hamernik 
illustrated what was poxsible under treatment, br 
adducing his own experience when the smallpox ald 
im Prague were under his care. “The recoveries were 
nd speedy, and the deaths Jess than five per cent.” 

‘bird, he held that the doctrine of Jenner was opposed 
ised pathological principles, Observation hax 


searlet fever or smallpox, nor tuberculous with cancer- 
008 disease, The rule, laren only holds good with dis- 
eases that affect the whole organism. It does not apply 
to trifling or local affections, to which latter eate 
cowpox belongs. The best marked diseases el gies their 
course contermporancously with Fil es A the sears of 
the punctures through which it has beon inoculated have 
ho more influence in averting smallpox than any similar 
sears resulting from analogous cutaneons lesion— 
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the intestines ; from chorea, epilepsy, scrofala, tubercu- 
losis, and ring-worm, and no harm had resulted to the 
vaccinated ; and Launauzy agrees with Taupin, that ibis 
mere prejudice and groundless to sapy that, 

taken from unhealthy children ean inflict any hurt— 


On this head, it will be sufficient for me to remark that to arrive 
at a knowledge of the amount of mischief such doctrine has brought 
upon mankind, it would be ni to leara Low much the pro- 
amulgators gained by their unlimited favour for Vaccination. 


Professor Waller, of Prague, has proved that syphilis 

inay be inoculated by means of a patient's blood ; and as 

blood ix often drawn with the virus of vaccination, no 

doubt can exist as to the possibility of doing in this 

soanner a vast amount of mischief. Monteggio taught at 

Milan in 1814, that when a syphilitic child is vaccinate|, 

the result is a vesicle containing both kinds of virus; 

‘Carioli expressed the same opinion in 1821. Marco- 

lini relates that, on 16th June, 1814, ten children were 

: from x syphilitic infant, who died at the end 

of a fow Papntha, ered tive of the ten children syphilised 

anawer to the Fourth Question, whether vaccination 

a be universally performed at early periods of life? 

1 that he obviously could not recom- 

‘@ practice which put health, and even life itself, in 

jeopardy for no certain advantage. Any efficient exami- 

‘of virus was impracticable. Vaccinators may 

sel to eae ae and care, but their energy soun 

cools, and le into ‘unct routine. Govern 

ment should asume a are mititede toward vaccina~ 

tion; or if people will bo vaccinated, something might be 
done to minimise thedanger. If the practice is ass; 

i to salaried functionaries, they are sure to create eviclenew 

| to justify and perpetuate their official existence, Left to 

common opti 






3 ations would ‘deoome fowor, until at last we 
wil astonidimsont in old newspapers how much atten 
'palil Lo the practice. 
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‘yaosination was effected with stallpox ‘Rocuisted on the 
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0 powerfol and yet so evanescent. The arta of ite advo- 
ee me esol peemnion 
and unconscious, whereby the light A truth is abut oot, 
md the glen aie for vision yr, The sony 
vaccination hiner hampaontiaren 
have bewildered ac rate ited, mt the 
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wes romance and rant without mitigation In England 
and Wales there died of smallpox— 
| Tn 1862 








1865, 





where were the lives saved after the enactment of the 

But who that knew Mr. Robert Lowe 

ld boliave that he was convinced that the surrender of 

clause si the loss of thousands of lives, and 

the loss was to him a bitter reflection? Would not 

¢ vulgar version of the invocation, 0 mihi beate Mar- 
tine! have been appropriate to the situation ? 

Further, continued Mr. Lowe— 


| 


Into such stuff may a clever man descend! The state- 
ment wns rotten with untroth. It was grows miarepro- 
sentation to set forth the average mortality of 12,000 for 
the 1897-40 as mortality which the Act 
of reduced to 5,200. The years 1537-40 embraced 
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sordid and trntal jndicos such modical ‘jon, and 
expose his child to ‘nd nthe Heo! 

Words, ferocious words; but how do they bear exa- 
mination? Why should disbelief in vaccination be 

as sordid and brutal prejudice? Why should 
i ae, affection for children surpass parental 
affection argarnent, if valid, would equally apply to 
any mattor in which the conviction of a minority was at 
variance with that of a majority; and if in such circum- 
‘stances the minority is bound to submission, where is the 
substance answering to civil and religious liberty? If 
the clear scientific persuasion of the smallest minority 
concerning such a matter as vaccination is to bo aubjocted 
to vulgar medical dictation by the brate force of the 
majority, what form of tyranny may not be justified ? 

The Bill (continued Mr. Lowo] which I wish to pass into Inw ie 
yory simple, AU that it ouncts is that Poor Low Boards may 

Persons to proseonte those whom the medical officers report 
to bo prosecuted. 

And tho bill was peers without division, Mr, Dun- 
eombe and Mr. Coningham protested, but neither had 
mastered the question so as to offer effective opposition. 
Mr. ealogen creas that ‘tes might be made to 
prove | ; and as concern) ¢ Unanimous opinion 
of medical men, they had to bear in mind the saying, 
“Thoro ix nothing liko leather.” If smallpox had fallen 
off, there were extensive sanitary improvements to ac- 
count for the fall; and, for his part, he placed his trust 
aha in Bee conditions of life for the people than 

ion like vaccination. 

Th Act Pitained did not fulfil the expectations of its 
Seabed Mr. Lowe's bitter regret for thousands of 

i lost in consequence of his concession to Mr. Dun- 
combe proved to be wasted emotion. Guardians did not 
exercise their powers as inquisitors and persecutors with 

energy, Sir Morton Peto, in the House of Com- 
mons, on 14th Mareh, 1864, asked— 

the registration of Vaccination is not a total failure, 

aaa parposes and for the prosecution of offenders 
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dence and snedical knowledge, No such case, 90 faras the most 
careful medical research can discover, has happened in this 


country. 

Whilst this statement would now incur general dis- 
eredit, yet even in 1866 the official prompters of Mr. 
Brace presumed over much on public credulity, It was 
not that what vaccinators did not wish they 

discover ; or, if discovered, proclaim, Nevertheless, 
the denunciation of the “alleged” French instance was 
entirely 





blotched or unblotehed. So much it was imperative to 
maintain, for it was obvious that the complete vaccina- 
tion of population must involve infants with latent 
ay iat ht eee the disease ue the 
untaini ‘is peril, ents of vaccination, from 
Cobbett onwards, had rests and as its recognition 
‘was prejudicial to vaccination, its possibility was stoutly 
outsworn until manifold and indisputable evidence eom- 
elled its admission, and shifted the question to the 
extent of its frequency. 
Henley, ing Mr. Bruce, spoke some homely 


"We all know that when we want anything of the kind done, the 
edical man entoriains us wi bout 


Mr. Henley also drew attention to the claims made for 
‘vaccination, with the admission that the greater 
part of it was good for little— 
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consider desirable.” There were limits to parliamentary 
complaisance, however wide, and, informed by the ex- 

ince of 1866, a revised bill was introduced to the 
fouse of Commons by Lord Robert Montagu in 1867, 
who, like his predecessors, reproduced the instructions of 
his advisers with sufficient flavour to pass them off 
as his own. A portion of his business was to obtain 
rr ition for the payment of extra fees for successful 





1 atari eee reports that osrtnin Vaccinations ure of the 
Ast class, the Vaccinator will receive 14, over and above 
the sum ‘by the Guardians for each Vaccination be has por- 
formed, tho Vaccinations are reported of the 2nd class, he 
will receive 8d. For 3ni class Vaccinations nothing in excess of 
‘the Guardians’ contract feo will be paid. 

‘This graduation of vaccination excited no comment 
though why aught save first-class should have been 
accounted tolerable, or paid for, was far from obvious, 


The possible amount chargeable for these awards was 
thus estimated— 

‘Tha ratio of children born to the population ia about 8} per cent, 
Which gires 700,000 a yenr for tha popalation of 20 millions, 
Sees fant aan cece st 

ie year, tare x 
al ‘Veoeinations are Tat claws, atm £18,500 if 30d claw 
-we, then, think {% too miuch if, for » sum botwoon £18,000 
and £25,000 wo ensurn that thers shall nover occur a caso of small» 
‘pos, and that we save 7,000 lives a year? 

Such was the argument put into the mouth of Lord 

Robert Montagu for the persuasion of Parliament! Only 

aa extra price for first and second class vaccination, 

‘not a case of smallpox shall occur in England, and 

7/000 lives n year shall be saved! When we inguire 

‘where the 7,000 lives a year were lost, we discover how 

boldly the credulity of Parliament was imposed upon. 
died of smallpox in England and Wales— 








In isi... + 1,820 Tn 1864» » T0B4 
1862 oe 1,628, 1865... me LL 
1968. a. 5,004 1866 4, oe 2077 


Where, then, were the 7,000 lives to save? In 1864 
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nation districts, so as to secure sufficient numbers for 
arm-to-arm practice. 





Tt is tates Logan gt ie successful Vaccina- 
tion that the tn aan of is wi have boon vacel- 
ed wight ys re one who are to be vaccinated, 
ro that the doctor fae Tete Bae a tee of epee 
transfor it to those of the other. 


Mr. Honley, in opposition, maintained that careful 
‘aecination on elias terms was impracticable, saying— 





zt 


Tt seems a large don of the Vaccination Shee! by the 
Dasie i iespertecty She aretha Fal adequate to 
‘accination that is juan premier flea a lee Derer soos 

peaild herria knows nothing of ite Parent: 





hey eines it is ft to be vaccinated, or fb to 

serve for tho vaccination of others? No torture will induce a 

igother to eoafee before company that anything alls her baby: 
rs 





Every ono who knows ig of women is aware that they 

vi reay of be 

+, Will keop a woman silont in a crowd, and if she doos ro 

penton isload, Modical mon 
Sonsequently be perp ‘ jeroforo, on the 


terms prescribed a safo and efficiont aystem of Vaccination cannot 


Further, said Mr. Honley, tho bill was defoctive 
because no attempt was made to conciliate the prejudices 
oe consult the convenience of the people who were com- 
pelled to have their children vaccinated. 


‘The bill is one of pure coercion, snaking no allowance for those 
who are bro: jor its Tt must not be forgotven that the 
Bee ae oe cee ees 
of months » wi 

Neccluation must bo effected will ss very soversly upon the 
lower orders. We are told that no district of less than 6,000 in- 
ee successfully, and that 10,000isa better number, 
sare are to comprise 5,000, how many miles will 

res ha Lae re to (pad to roach » vaccination station? OQonalder 
itwill be to a woman to drag hor child two or 

three miles ete ie Saselontion: an be obliged to ‘go e second time for 
inspection! The modical anthoritios insist that four punctures at 
Teast ought to be made on the mebcnnale children. Not only aro 
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As another example of the advocacy with whieh this 
Earle to the House of Commons, I take 
from the close of the speech of Lord 
when introducing it to committee, 
Teh J June, 1867, He said— 
she gon ba from other epidemios in this, that efile ot 
in abvolutely provontblo. Tn othordisoasa all thy 
the remov. Of prodipoingeonios a fa to calle 
i but are ray be altogether preven 
fee oh cuore ic hon another nd ial bine 
‘of murder, of what shall rote i by voice or vote 
Hol wick hh ni Ses Sn og 
‘kill 7,000 a-yoar in thia country | 
‘This absurd adjuration was too much for Mr. Henley, 
who observed — 
fees eamrerine Yermilabio close of tho noble Tons apinah sae 





| tt. it not to walle ont of 








of measure to others, He said 

ill would be gualty of tho deaths of thowe 
maav—I said that Si was 80 far pro- 
would 


Honrrr 
- ea beeedepyy eaaenten ‘Vaccination 
of the deaths of ' children 


I ahesess the noble Tan to eny that thes 
would incur Lert (rriehod objected to the Beebo OO bi 


Lord Ronerr ‘AGU—No} not to ite machi 

Mr. Hxxtxy—Then [ do not know precisely what the noblo 
‘Lord doos moan. 
In see the bill was neither honestly advocated or 
|. On the one hand, members of 
airs were prejudiced, ignorant and eredulous, and 
careless a2 to legislation that did not affect their families 
‘or those of their influential constituents, On the other 
hand there was a knot of medical officials eager for 
and the apgrandisement of their profession, who 
Bid noe disdain to practise upon the prejudice, the ignor- 
‘ance, and se resnEty ot of Baclanent ee result was 
an insufferable outrage upon the rights of every noncon- 
formist—an rian, if perpatrated on the theolo- 
instead of the scientific conscienes, would have 
nglishmen to fever heat. 
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vaccination into a living political question, Whatever 
may be thought of Sec. 31, Act '67, all will allow that 
it a line and established irritation and conflict. 
ition to vaceination had hitherto to contend with 
jing eo deadly as apathy, but from that drawback it 
was now delivered. On the other hand, in many parishes, 
| Sea 31, Act "67 was allowed to make no difference, 
| Those who disliked vaccination were warned, or prose- 
ented once, and then let alone; but this leniency served 
to accentuate the severity practised elsewhere, and to 
render the law still more odious by renson of the flagrant 
| seaquetty of its administration. 
scientific opposition to vaccination, initiated by 





So 


rooted in the public mind that to question it savoured of 
paradox or profanity. There were occasional manifesta- 
| tions of peep eat when smallpox attacked the vacci- 
nated, but doubt was crushed down xs impious and 
to established confidence. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
for example, in Social Statics, published in 1851, ob- 
eorved— 


Mirisserstenies eocaipscs you tue oper of tn Dagar 
mS 0) 
SS 
To such matter-of-fact criticism, any answer must 
have taken form in tho style of the bewildered divine, 
who exclaimed," Dear brethren, what theology can we 
| - if such objections be entortainod |" 
| Dr. Charles ‘I, Pearce was one of the first to unite 


| ‘he ned to receive an article from Mr. 
i Partie tick oot Lin thinking, and as the result of his 
quiries, he came out an onthnsiastic anti-vaccinator, 
the question of vaccination completely his awn, 

Tad stored m the subject throughout the country, 
rer and rendy for combat. In Northampton, in 1860, 
beheld his firat public debate, and under his influence 
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tary Committee in 1863," and in an essay, vigorous with 
mother-wit, published in 1867+ be communicated much 
useful and unpleasant information to the credulous and 
deceived public. To contend with a judgment thus 
inatrueted and qualified was nseleas; and those who were 
affoctod by the exposure toak care to avoid it. Nor con- 
the danger to the craft from discussion, was the 
ae injudicious. Truth has many adversaries, but 
‘0 hard to overcome as the non-resistant silence of 
Birecona self-interest. 

A leader and organiser of the opposition was wanted, 
and he aj in Richard Butlér Gibbs, cousin of John 
Gibbs, who, as we have seen, framed the first systematic 
indietwont of vaccination in 1855. Mr. Gibbs, of Trish 
parentage, was born in London in 1822, and in the course 
‘of a commorcial caroor became @ agent at Poase’s West 
Oollicries for J feck Pea Pease of Darlington, the first Quaker 
MP. It was in 1863, when a member of the Bishop 
Auckland board of guardians, that he first moved publicly 








against, vaccination, and then les against the practice 
itself than against its pes apean Hs the authority at 
that time vested in the Privy Council. He cautioned his 
colleagues that they were likely to become (as i they since 
have) the tools of a central medical clique. Subsequently 
finding himself comparatively free from business, he 
devoted himself to the cause with which his name 
has been identified, Gathering together the scattered 
elements of resistance, he formed in 1866 the Anti- 
Compulsory Vaccination @, and travelled over the 
country, read and holding public meetings. The 
enactment of repeated penalties for non-vaccination, 
strenuously resisted by Mr, Gibbs, established “a raw,” 
and conferred on the Teen a grievance and purpose 





‘ears’ Experience of a Public Vaccinator. Head before the 
gone boon of St. Pancras, 9th Jane, 1865, ‘Third edition, 


ee ‘acchuated? and What Protection is Vaccination 
evens? By William J. Collins, M-D, Fourth edition, 
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fact. On a certain occasion he spoke publicly on the 
Saree 24) which he had seon oes tad, Irn Connell 


‘Southport, reduced by vaccination. Ira’ 
his brothers and sisters, were all hale: his ino! 
Pi ious to vaccination so was Im, But a, 
. Tra had never recovered its dreadful effects, 
three of his Four limbs being crippled. 
“Some years later, I myself saw Ira Connell at South- 
a I think his age was then 25, bat am not sure, 
had only one leg sound, and hardly one arm, 1 will 
not undertake to ribe his state exactly, buf it was 
hic Tam to add that in nine or ton 
ly recovered, 50 as at leust nob 


to read anti-vaccination. 


vaccination, and when some German ladies spoke of its 
horrors’ I thought them absurd and fanatical; but now 
i blicly attested c suct, this: woke 


boyhood 1 
| le 
_ ive of smallpox; but the writer nevertheless m 
it was valuable for making smallpox milder i 
follow, This struck mo as an ugly shifting of the basis, 
and far from plausible, One school-and-college fellow of 
vaccination, had smallpox that marked him ; 
c further led me to pursue the argument, 
“now at once saw that compulsory vaccination was 
, sinee Parliament could not secure any one 
Im ols fate sa and ion indignant on learning 
doctors pooh-poo! such miseries, as endared * for 
general good, a ary which justifies any amount 
under the influence 4 sopeey lens and I 
‘remembered that in Roman pestilences sacri= 
pee raiaved efficacious, and the arguments of the 
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“You ask mo how it was that my namo came to be 
connected with the present anti-vaccination movement. 
“Tt was in this way. On my return to England in 
1865, Mrs, ‘Templo, now Lady Mount Temple, 
asked me to visit the office of the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association, which T had joined her in starting four years 
Thad wished the Association to be called the 
Ladies’ Association for the Protection “of the Health of 
the Children of the Poor; but that was thought too long 
® name, and was changed; and T mention it only to 
ae what ny idea was in helping to form the Society. 
ell, on visiting the office of the Association, I saw 
among the sanitary tracts one with the title, When were 
you vaccinated? “On reading the words, it struck me 
saddenly that vaccination was all wrong, but ns I knew 
nothing whatever about it, and had heard naught but 
praise of the practice, T told tho excellent secretary of 
the Association my misgivings on the subject, and she 
set to work to find out all that was known or thought 
on tho quostion, Miss Griffiths soon learnt that three 
relatives—John, Richard, and Store Gibbs—had for 
ra been writing and working against vaccina- 
tion, Dr. Collins and others, Seeing thnt I was 
not alone in my conviction, T resolved to elicit more 
i on the subject by giving a prize for the beat 
on the same, setting forth the supposed benefits, 
dangers, ete. Miss Griffiths went heart and soul into 
es and with the help of Dr, Druitt, I think, 
she hi named and the prize of £100 offered. 
The Judges were Mr. Marson, Dr. Richardson, and Dr. 
Francis Webb—all in favour of vaccination. The great 
ao eit by Dr, Ballard gave it a claim for the 





} 


-and the tremendous because wnavoidable admis- 


iceisiihe seat me in November, 1866, the Peni, 
containing » ‘ible account of t) isoning of thirty- 
‘six children in Morbihan, Brittany, by public Niselnkee! 
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ond futility of the practice were so largely revealed, that 
any thoughtful reader was compelled to inquire, Where 
shall we find compensation for all this trouble, these 
risks, these sufferings? Dr. Ballard’s essay soon ran out 

pe petets and the author was osabaly, enlisted in the 
|, ical service of the Local Government Board. 

Ta Dr. Garth Wilkinson the movement obtained the 
| assistance not only of an able physician, but of one whom 
! 

J 





Emerson has deseribed as “a philossphie eritle, with a 
} ual cher of understanding and imagination com- 
\ para iy to Lord Bacon's ;" and “with a rhetoric like 

shgas the invincible knights of old.” Having 
asked Dr, Wilkinson how he came over to the side we 
| identify with sound seienes and sound sense, hoanswered— 

“The early History of my Opposition to Vaccination 
is, briefly, this—I had not considered Vaccination a 
cecal ce it when required, About 1865 

i Countess de Noailles assailed my conscience on the 
subject, and her carnestness forced me to study it. She 
Trough Mine Orie is Mra. Sua whe Miss Griffiths. 

ing Griffiths I sent the following mosage to 
Mailame tle Nonilles— Tell her Ladyship that the ques- 
tion is com) tively unimportant. Vaccination is an 
infinitesimal affair; its reform will come in with greater 
reforms.’ [ also wrote to Madame that’ the only short 
‘way of getting rid of the Medical vested interest was by 
pa fing: half x million or n million of money down to the 
ion, and buying the slaves, the people, out, as the 

West Indian Blacks were bought ont. 

* After-studies extending over eighteen years have 
convinced me that | was wrong in my estimate of the 
smallness of the Vaccination question compared with 
other Evils. As forced upon every British Cradle, I see 
it ax a Monster instead of a Poisonous Midge; n Devourer 
of Nations. Asa Destroyer of the Honesty and Humanity 
‘of Medicine, which is through it a deeply-degraded Pro- 
fession. Asa Tyrant which is the Parent of a brood of 
‘Pyrants, and thiough Pasteur and his like a Universal 
| ‘Pollution Master. As a Ghoul which sits upon Parlia- 
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that i should be repeated, but that one penalty 

discharge from any obligation to submit a 
child to vaccination.” Ib is needless to say, an Act of 
Parliament is not. to be Cetin, by the intentions of 
its framers, but by its Moreover, if intentions 
are brought. into question, it would be fair to set inten- 
tions against intentions. Several who were concerned 








1. 
‘The question was raised the Rev. H. J. Allen, 
Primitive Methodist. He had been repeatedy before ve 
Se at St. Neots, and was committed to prison f 
eam clays, but, having paid the fine, £5, was Thornted, 
eee) month, he was ‘summoned Ce mey 5 and fined 
£1 for each ot his children, includis An ap) 
was made to the Court of Queen’ ra Boneh i in 1870, and 
ee confirmed ‘the severer interpretation of Sec. 
y aes aed ee pais Oe Te held that 
parent a under ct for disobeyi 
ener to to have his child vaccinated, may be rondo 
against from time to time as long as the child eal 
unvaccinated. He declined to d' i whether eit 
tion was good or bad; tho Logislature bad troated it as 
@ matter of great importance, and had passed Acts to 
ensure attention to it; that being so, he pete not doubt: 
that the intention of the Legislature was not merely to 
impose a tia Ly upon a person, ones and for all, for 
having ttod to do that which the Dabs health “and 


ea Zt be renewed, und the penalties might be 
the order was ‘obeyed. Mr. Justice Mellor 
and Mr. atise Hannen concurred, The judgment 4 in 
this case, known as Allen w. Worthy, has been repeatedly 
and always reaffirmed. 
edintely after Mr. Candlish introduced a Bill be 
of Commons to amend the law, repeatin, 
panvistion that the construction put upon the Act o! 
‘was nover intended by Parliament, and that it was Re 
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Sir Charles Adderley opposed the appointment of the 
Committee. Accepting M . Forster's statement as valid, 
he demanded— 





What & there to ingnire about? Inquiry that ip superiinous 
may be mischievous. Nothing ean ba mor dangerous than to 
affect doubtfulness coucorning legislation ax ta whieh there ta nat 
only no doubt, but a eal for more rigorous mlministration. 

Apparently the Government wore of the sanie mind as 
Sir Charles, and the Committee was conceded in fulfil- 
ment of an inadvertent pledge. Mr. Forster assured the 
House— 

‘The Government donot poses this Committee with the slightest 
doubt about the prisciple of Vaccination, or the necessity of Com- 
pultory Vaccination; aud I need not say we have no iutention of 
relaxing the operation of the law during the deliberations of the 
Committer. 





The Committee was nominated as follows on 16th 


Dr. Brewer, Colchester. 

Mr, Jacor Bricrr, Manchester. 

Mr. Joux Canpuisn, Sunderland, 

Mr, R. M. Carre, Loeds, 

Mr, Sternen Cave, Shoreham. 

Sir Sarre Curt, West Staffordshire, 

Sir Dosuic Conntaan, Dublin. 

Mr. W. E. Forster, Bradford. 

Mr, J.T, Hineerr, Oldham, 

Mr, J. M. How, North-East Lancashire. 
Lord Rozert Moxraau, Huntingdonshire. 
Mr. P. H. Mosrz, Birmingham, 

Dr. Lyon Pravvam, Edinburgh University. 
Mr. W. H. Sarr, Westtinater. 

Mr, P. A. Tavton, Leicester. 

‘The tirst witness examined was Mr. Candlish, himself 
# momber of the Committes and promoter of the inquiry. 
Whilst profesing a limited faith in vaccination, and 
willing to exercise a degree of pressure sufficient to over- 
come mere apathy, Mr, Candlish was strongly opposed 
to the fempukion ‘of parents who aeriously ablestad. to 
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‘They were a“ league of persons interested in interrupti 
the Falglment of the lam and very actively o Lr! 
disseminating falsehoods ‘inst vaccination "—false- 
hoods in its Aare neti isseminated by Simon and 
his trade-union being disinterested and praiseworthy. 

Dr, R. Hall Bakewell, vaccinator-general for Trinidad, 
was somehow prodaced by mistake, his evidence being 
in several respects the reverse of what was wanted, He 
thought vaccination good, but that “it should be done in 
a morecareful manner.” Tt ought not to be compulsory, 
but left to the good sonse of the people. Having beon 
proved to cause death, "it was unjust to oblige « parent 
to submit his child to an operation attended with such 
risk, however rare.” Referring to his experience in 
Trinidad, he said— 


8657.—I have seen Vaccination produce indammation of the ara 
and general fover lasting for several days. Such illness was often 
alleged as an excuse by mothers for not bringing their ebildren for 
inspection on the Bth day. At first I was inclined to regard the 
‘Assertion a4 8 merv excuse, hut on visiting the komes I found the 
hildren were really il, and that it waa not safo to bring theta for 





the Wost Indios gonorolly, that Dap 

the eyatem by Vaccination. I found tl jeal mon when they 
aad oocusion to vaseinato their own ehildron, or those of pationt 

in whom they wore mpocially interested, applied to me for English 

in erder te avoid tho invaccination of Loprosy, notwith- 

ing thoro was an oqun!, and probably a greater, chance of the 

English lymph being contaminated with Syphilis, I had several 


bases of Laproty in which Vaceination soomed th only means of 
agoonnting for tho disoaso. 





As a consequence of this prevalent opinion, vaccination 
was much disliked in Trinidad, and, although by law 
compulsory, was indifferently enforced, so that at least 
half the population escaped unvaccinated, 

Tnterrogated concerning smallpox in Trinidad, Dr. 
Bakewell said there had been no epidemic for fourteen 
or fifteen years when one occurred “ frightfully severe, 
as are all epidemics in Trinidad, owing to the entire 
neglect of sanitary precautions”; adding that “the 
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‘was resumed. So little did Sir Dominic the 
purpose of the Committee that he observed— 

8992.—E think the groat question before us is whether vaccine 
poison ean contain within iteolf syphilitic poison or any other 


‘As to the invaccination of syphilis, he was clear: it 
‘was impossible, Vaccination induced no disease. Virus 
was nothing but pore lymph, even when taken from an 
impure subject. Vaccination was led with favour 
throughout Ireland. It was enforced, but it required no 
enforeoment: there was no disposition to resist the law. 
He disliked penalties, and would rather operate by ex- 

the unvaccinated from schools, factories, and 
Race careloyients, on the ground that “they might 

@ mine of disease and injure others,” namely, 
to the vaccinated fortified against smallpox! 

x had been cally declining in Ireland 
under influence of vaccination, and the disease was 
then, 28th April, 1871, practically extinet, Foolhardy 
‘was the assertion. Even while Sir Dominic was testify- 
es had reappeared : 665 died of it in 1871 and 

in 1872. From 1871 to 1875 there perished 5,521 
of smallpox in « land from which it was claimed vaccina- 
tion had banished the disease ! 

Mr, James Furness Marson followed Sir Dominic—a 
fanatical vaccinator and promoter of compli ier 

‘five years surgeon of the Highgate Smallpox 
Hospital, he had there elaborated the whimsical mapa 
that the efficacy of vaccination was measured by the 
number and character of the cicatrices ; holding that— 

A large numbor of the people in this country are vay 


Confronted by Mr. Jacob Bright with the fact that 
De. Grogory, of wide experience und admitted authority, 
had expressed the contrary opinion in his work on 
Eruptive Fevers, saying— 

4670.—Heneo wo may loarn how small importance is to be 
meeergn Ce cmmiens isn evidence of the porfection or imperfoo 
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The unscrupulous ferocity which animated Marson 
and his associates toward those who impugned their 
practice is forcibly displayed in the follow: jwestions 
and answers; premising that Simon atteste Marson 
that “he was a singularly careful observer "— 

4174-—L. suppore you are aware thore is a strong foeling and & 

sokjention oo tha past of « number of people againet Vaocina- 


‘Yes, I know thore is; but I always find that it is the 
father who chjocte and not the mother; and it makes it very 


ihe father ond lite tho famlly na eral aa possible that he has 
‘wonld Ike ‘as small as 
to work for. Tam afraid that is at th bottarm of it. 
4176,—Do you not think that is giving credit to the father for 
invett farther bad thes poopie in that elas of Ifo 


r ay bape th have very fur te look whan thay have thelr 
to eam. 

Belay oto exane 1 tate ind eve Cu aray i rp SE 
A Tibel as atrocious as absurd, and significant, 

Dr, Alexander Wood was brought from Edinburgh to 

ive evidence as to Scotland of much the same tenor as 

of Sir Dominic Corrigan concerning Iroland. Dr. 

note was clear—"TI do not think,” he said, “that 

a person has a right to keep an unvaccinated child any 

more than to keep a tad 





499-—here would not be an vavacinated ida Betand i 
SU ieeticead mone of prorieking tho msierabory popilation ibe 
Iya nario ead trump, the con bora by herded and 


As in Treland, there was little or no resistance to the 
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4854. —1 T would tale 
See aetatay would fan !as an ignorant 

‘Leas judicious than Sir William seen, Dr. Gull 
adventured on statistics. It having pe out 
that though smallpox was then ring. be in don, the 
death-rate was not raised thereby, he attributed the 
result to vaccination, “In former times smallpox pro- 
duced an enormous increase in mortality”— 

4780.—I think wo road of 100,000 poople of tho diseaso in 
ee oe 
ieee es ‘ital, I brought thore 

Coed elas, and irk idenate ‘at the enormous number of 


‘any means as tho number ich’ had. been 
accination at thas time, 1 do not remember, nt. the 

ive authority for that tatament, bat T remember that 

tho kid of evidence that I had to ring bufoe tho clase 


Committee had similar entertainment. They were 
oe that for vaccination tho epidemic then pro 
valent in lon would result “in a perfect pestilence *; 


ithe and Tin, where its effects ha 
3 ied ” “To neglect or discourage vaccination 
‘their crowded English towns would be much the same 


ati France lost 
yarn yar & quarter of a million “of inhabitants 
}) by smallpox”; and so forth and so forth; 
without warrant outside the intention to ex- 
cite fear in order to obtain confidence, 
| ‘The next witness was Dr. Charles West, for twenty 
| years physician to the Hospital for Children, London, 
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“The great question before the Committeo,” said Sir 
Dominic in, “is whether vaccine poison can con- 
tain within itself syphilitic or any other poison "—the 


Peres being ilitic poison, That question 
next witness, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, an expert in 
dotermined. = had bet reaper ae i 
pee mast oung adults, in & 
London 3p, who had boon ssiaetneiey by order of 
their omy during the prevalent smalli Need 
The Seicllr yan fine, full-grown, healthy iil,” 
‘Yet it conveyed sypnilis beyond mistake, to 1L of the 13 
Mr. Hutchinson allowed that the vaccinator 

‘was not to be blamed for the disaster, saying— 


5082.—I vory much doubt whether it conld hare been avoided 
erection. ‘The child looked healthy, and it had passed at the 
0 Station ns healthy. 


i similar cases within his experience, and con- 
Vinoed “that syphilis can be communicated in the act of 
vaccination,” Me Hautehinson was asked by Mr. Candlish 
whether he was awaro that tho modical profession in 
general denied the possibility, he replied— 

5060.—T nm not awaro that tho authorities on the subject deny 
‘it; Theliove thnt sovoral of thom hold it Nn fe Tam aware 


eee gees! inion of the profession hapa opposed to 
‘A, but not the opinion of those who have cara! iy invested the 








“To reduce the effect of testimony eo injurious to vae- 
cination, it was attempted to make out the danger 
‘was limited to virus tainted with blood; and although 
Mr. Hutchinson conceded that blood might be the me- 
dium of transmission, it was undecided. 

5073. —It ie fl i ii 
Re ikiedi teins cyetmae mine 

Subsequent experience has shown that with blood or 
without |, syphilis may be invaccinated. Still, Mr. 
Hutchinson, as un advocate of vaccination, and of its 
compulsory infliction, “considering it of the utmost ne- 
cessity and importance,” conceded that the risk was 








could 
ears Tot 1 
conditions out which 
cognate maladies arise. Thos Malthus 


millions of human 


E 
BE 
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‘Thore is no arguing against what might have boon, 
When ers fae died, he averred that if only 
they had bled more and taken more water, they 
would indi: ee ene eres eee Meera eed 
believers. So when vaccination does not save from small- 

‘We are assured, “ Ah, but it would, if only there had 

more of it.” Descending from fancy to experience, 
—from what might have been to what has been, there is 
no record of a worse epidemic in England than that of 
1871-72. The only one to compare with it was the epl- 
demic of 1838-40, which occurred when not 50 per cent. 
of the ail were vaccinated ; but they fared no worse 
fan 5 1STL-72, when the number of vaccinated was 


bl 
The business of the Committee lay in la 
tion, oad their report thereon took this form— — 


‘Thero to have boon savoral cases of infliction of more than 
fiee fsa of mpeisonment i to fhe samo child; and your 


‘Committee, th 
Teenpreetie shift ov i ours to he ise Smallpox, must 
doubt whethor tho object of the law in gained by thus 
a long contest with the convictions of tho parent. 

‘Tho opinion of tho neighbourhood may sympathise with a 
Eee ‘and wfter al, taotgh toe ‘parent be Stied eiapleat 
¢ and wi - 6. parent or i 5 
hitd any romain ‘unvaccinated! To wach a ease tha law cat 

triumph by the foreiblo Vaceination of the child. 
‘enactments of thie nature, when the Stato, in attompting to 
falfil tho duty, finds it novessury the with of the parent, 





tion—s measure which could only be justified by an extromo necon- 

sity, thay would recommend thnt, whenever in any enee two 

panilties, cr one fall ponalty (20s.), have been imposed * 

parent, the magistrate should not impose any further penalty in 
of the sume ebild. 








th 
well as I, think for the health of the a 
Beat fe House agro bo fue Lorde araendimenh 


‘Whilet T concur in the course proposed, T hope the Government 
may lose no time in bringing in 4 BIN to anaet the elanse that & 


The motion was agreed to, and repeated penalties con- 
tinue to this day. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 


THE temper and conduct of Parliament satisfied Mr. 
Gibbs his associates that they most turn again to 
the people and achieve success through their instruction, 
eee and fears. At this juncture, however, 
the of Mr. Gibbs terminated. He had married 
Miss Griffiths (for many years secretary of the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association), and had gone with her on a tour 
through the United Kingdom, holding moctings and 

the evidence and report of the House of 
Commons Committce. His last public appearance was 
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Pepetiany seveteliy vorvahina Whe atatoe of te 
‘orl 1@ sta 

See a cee sitet had Lon patliched atoor the 

fashion of similar concoctions—an insignificant mortality 








3 the 

quisite inquiry was tedious and difficult; and because 
ae " oe it was presumed ce ee never be 
attempted, ani at impunity was ass . exposure 
demonstrated afresh eae little dependence is to be placed 
on the collocation of figures by those whose pride and 
interest are committed to a Seni conclusion. 

Ti ry law is subject to 





in this way was shown by the Keigh) wdians in 
1876. They declined to prosecute; the i Mie 


They were thereon arrested for contempt of court, and 
committed to York Castle, from which they were re- 
leased after nominal submission, They were re-clected 
by the ratepayers, and did as before, but more discreetly. 
‘There is a proverb about taking a horse to the water 
and trying to make him drink, which applies to | 
tion when equally disliked by those expected to enforce 
it and by those on whom it is to be enforced, Under 
such conditions the compulsory act is of no effeet in 
Keighley: those who like may be vaccinated, and those 
who do not, need not. The majority are unvaccinated 


* ‘The Statlstics of the Medtieat Officers to the Leeds Smallpox Hospital 
and Refutedt in a Leiter to the Leads Bourd of Guardians, 
by ap aretha a ee By 
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you make yourselves hateful or ridiculous” Law was 
nover, perhaps, reduced to baser terms. 

Several attempts have been made to modify the law 
a8 recommended by the Vaccination Committee of 1871 
and pores by the House of Commons, Mr, Pease 
{now Sir Joseph) introduced a bill with that purpose in 
1872 and 1875, limiting the aii in any case to 20s,, 
but without success, In 1880 the Gladstone administra- 
tion, fresh from the country, and flushed with good inten- 
tions, brought forward a similar bill, but droy it in 
abject fright in consequence of the elamour of the medical 
trado unions, who fancied their vested interost in vae- 
sination endangered. Nevertheless, those responsible for 
‘the law at the Local Government Board avow their dis- 
pee of repeated prosecutions, and + that 

ment does not appear to be of a like mind, reckless 
of the fact that Parliament is rarely unwilling to consent 
to an administrative change when those in authority 
tate the reasons for it, and insist on the necessity of 
giving them effect. 

Mr, Forster, when moving for the Committoo of 1871 
‘in the House of Commons, spoke as if no member was 

to dispute tho officacy of vaccination against 
lipox; and, though the teil ioe was excessive, it 
was not far from correct. Even Mr. Candlish only ob- 
i to the injustice of compulsion. Since then consi- 
ress has been made. Mr. P. A. Taylor, who 
shared the position of Mr, Candlish, subsequently exam- 
‘ined the history and evidences of vaccination for himself, 
with the inevitable result: he diseovered that he had 
been imposed upon, and having made sure, straightway 
to make known his discovery to othors. Mr, G. 
H. Hopwood, equally enlightened, moved Parliament for 
Yarious statistical returns which exhibited the influence 
of enforced vaccination, in authentic form and on a 
national scale, as a factor of death and a communicator 
and aggravator of other maladies. In conjunction, Mr. 
eens Mr. Hopwood have raised the standard of 
to vaccination in the House of Commons; and 

38 
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to the law? When Macduff children were 
slaughtered, it was only in Macbeth’s blood that he could 
ease his soul, and with Macduff goes the ayers of 
every human heart. So it is with those bereaved by 
vaccination; only for them there is no personal Macbe! 
to receive his deserts, but a bodiless Inw. 

It is not difficult to philosophise over other people's 
wrongs, or advise forbearance where there is no sense of 
hurt; but fury and indignation constitute the natural 
reaction penne ontrage and injustice, and where feeble 
or absent denote defective moral sensibility, Neverthe- 
less, fury and indignation are poorly spent if allowed to 
exhaust themselves in vituperation. Their proper use 
is to give vigour to action, and, invested in prudence, to 
achiove swift and sure redemption, Wise is the advice— 

© Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
‘That o’or theo swell and throng: 
‘Thoy will condense within thy soul, 
‘And change to purpose strong." 

The National League holds an annual conference in 
some convenient centre, to which reprosentatives from 
affiliated socictics are appointed. Many of these societies 
eo-operate for the defence of their members under prose- 
eution; they organise public meetings and discussions; 
provide lectures; distribute tracts; bring to light vacei~ 
Ration disasters; frustrate the attempts of medical men 
to get up smallpox panics ; and, in short, to do all in their 
power to turn confidence aside from a magical, mislead- 

‘and mischievous prescription to trust in the common 
conditions of health, as verified by science and continual 


Be tgsaition io long, bass those sociehies exaite, aunck 
annoyance and evoke much bad language from the prae- 
titioners whose craft they discredit and despoil. Thus, for 
example, the British Medical Association, in a petition 
addressed to Government in 1879, Rpatesing ae any 
relaxation of the compulsory law, and signed by several 
thovesnd members ot 
trade grievance— 









the profession, gave voice to the 
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to repeat. Mr. J. G, Talbot, MP. for Oxford University: 
took earl, to stigmutise the London Society 
rr Barrow, president of the 

Medical in 185], as “a Disgrace to 
Hui ‘—these and tla eonecitinn being taken as 
| eae honour and tokens of success. ‘The London 

ty hus also actively co-operated in successive Inter- 








at Sologne i in 1881, and at Berne in 1883. 
Of late years the literature of anti-vaccination has been 


steadily increasing 
Beene afta. to bring the question within of com= 
| anon apprehension was the publication in 1876 of Our 
ss Men, by Mr. H. Strickland Gonsiable Apart 
from vaccination, Owr Medicine Men is a pleasant book, 
full of pases g ood humour, shrewdness and excellent 


qeeety, not i aly to be forgotten by those who make 
 acquaintance.* 


se Vaceination Tracts;} fourteen in number, 
ae Mr. Wm, Young in 1877 and com- 
by Dr. Garth Wilkinson in 1879. Fuseli, reproach- 

his contemporaries for their indifference to FI 
said," You English, you see with your ears"; and Fuseli’s 
‘observation recurs as we think of the limited repute of 
Dr, Wilkinson; not that any more than Flaxman he is un- 
but because he is so inadequately known, pro- 
bbably because he is so frequently at variance with the 
Rieti oablascioncs of tha gay,-nec bes paid eourt to its 
fashionable professors. Nevertheless, those who have 
Sense and courage to recognixe what is admirable with- 
Out direction find in these Zvacts not only vaccination 
made an end of, but thoughts new and deep, with 





© Mr, Constable's publications have been as followa— 
UBidese ne Cie of Dole . Cenacle Nox, 8 P20. 
Fareination, and Utilitarianivn. Yp. 239. 
Moticine Mens a Fero Hints, Wutl, 13th wp ti 
¥ the Day in Medicine and Science. Hull, 1875, Pp, 300, 
Bs eaten Tracts sith Preface and Supplement. London, 1879, 
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Te is said that inasmuch as the risi deprata of 
medical men are more round educate t wn their 
decessors, they are likely to deal wi ition in a 
more scientific and independent spirit. The experience 
of Dr, W. J. Collins at.St. Bartholomew's Hospital lends 
reason to the anticipation. Study and observation con- 
firmed Dr. Collins in his father's practical judgment, 
which he has ro-stated firmly and temperately on proper 
oveasions; supporting it with the wide and open evidence 
at his command. He has been heard with patience and 
favour, nor has he encountered any but honourable 
opposition; proving how much depends on the manner 
in which a man fights his battle, and how much is con- 
ceded to courage with courtesy. Dr. Collins has argued, 
ela to be enforced?” before the Aber- 

Society; he has met Dr. W. B. Carpenter in 
public debate; he has diseussed the Vaccination Disaster 
‘at Norwich in 1882; he has answered Sir Lyon Play- 
fair; and he has brought the doctrine of evolution to 
Tear on the generation of disease.* If somotimos wo rafer 
to the medical profession with severity, the recollection 
of metubers like Dr. Collins operates as a check. Still 
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Thus vaccination is translated to politics and made 
every man’s business; whilst the interest created by its 
endowment and enforeement deprives ita medical advo- 
cates of judicial nuthority in the controversy. It would 
be as reasonable to expect slaveholders to denounce 
slavery, or ted manufacturers to advocate free 
trade as for those whose professional prestige and advan- 
tage are involved in the practice to speak the trath about 

ination. Let us be reasonable, Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? We should not 
require of average human nature the virtue of its rarer 
forms. Like nll monopolies, vaccination endowed and 
enforced, is defended with unanimity from within, and 
must be attacked and overthrown from without—never- 
theless be it said with some assistance from within, and 
that assistance most efficient. 

It is therefore no cause for surprise that a large share 
in the agitation nguinst compulsory vaccination has fallen 
to oe Mr. ae 8. Gibbs (cousin of John Gibbs 
and er of R. B. Gibbs) has for thirty years main- 
tained a criticism, chiefly statistical, of ‘the official 

of vaccination, characterised throughout by an 
any which has never been impugnod.* 

Mr. H. D. Dudgeon has been described as “a veritable 
and venerable apostle of health." With a consummate 
Knowledge of hygiene, and a profound faith in ita power 
to overcome zymotic disease, he has set forth its prin- 
ciples with such lucidity and persistency that ho has 
gone far to educate Leicester in setting at naught the 
vaccine superstition. To the standard assertion of the 
Yaesinators, that sanitation is good against all febrile 

jons, except sinallpox, for which there is no pre- 
¥entive save vaccination (the sovereign variety bei 
conveniently undetined) he has been an opponent: merci- 
dees as trath. Regret is frequently expressed that the 
abundant information and admirable sense which pervade 

* The first publioation of Mr. Gible The Hvile of Vaccination, ia 
i ta 
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“Carper dlcousved being, “Is Vaceination worthy af 

‘ational Support?” How rash and how futile was Dr, 
ee oH vchamionship is recorded in the report of the 
del 


Mr William Tebb is another well-known name in con- 
nection with the movement against vaccination. For a 
time dubious, his attention was quickened and his course 
decided by the summons of the St, Panerax guardians to 
have his daughter, Beatrice, vaccinated. His refusal was 

by ution after prosecution in the Maryle~ 
bone police-court, until at Inst the guardians gave up tho 
coved =| hopeless Tt was a bad day for vaccination 
JSG pteada Jaw was applied to Mr. Tebb. As 
hao a. , persecution made of him an inflosible 
ani active antagonist, His tongue, his pen, and his 
Bate a fea ith untiring industry and eminent exe- 
aot been devoted to the exposure and 
of the conjoint superstition and tyranny. Mr. 
pees x fine ctaiplieation neste 'D, Fowell Buxton's 
- ¢, energy, resolution, firmness of 
—these cin the day. Is there one whom ‘lifeultios 
dishearten, who bends to the storm? He will do little. 
Is thore one who will conquer? That kind of man never 
fails =” adding, ® The longer | live, the more I am certain 
that the reat difference tween men, between the feeble 
nnd the powerful, is energy—invincible determination, a 
purpose once fixed, and then death or oie That 


* Vaccination- Ia it Worthy of National Suppert? A Public Disewsr 
fon GH South Place Ch "Finsbury, ‘on 28th May, 1878, under the 
pees of Bic of Sir Thomas’ Chambors, MLP., Recorder of "the City of 


Bi putlisbed bb fllo tete— 
ace ye a ilutorg. Londen, 188 
\ Behe Disgrace to English Law. Lon 


vote, 15, 
ease London, 1854, 


Prosecutions for Medical Heresy : « Verbatim Report of 
‘ease Regina v. Tel. Dedicated to the Hoard of St. Pancras Gear> 
me Wuh un Indroduction au Aypradte of Mlustratine Matter, Lou 
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no little distinction, hore is an increasing numbor 
throughout the country who not only know their own 
ease, but the case of their adversaries better than do 
their adversaries themselves; and if an editor has grace 
enough to maintain a fair field and show no favour, the 
issue is invariably satisfactory. ‘I'wo able correspondents, 
who have gone hener, are especially worthy of mention 
—Andrew Leighton and William Gibaon Ward. Mr. 
Leighton was a aye merchant, who, having become 
interested in the ation question, made its discussion 
the occupation of his leisure, With a clear and logical 
mind, patient, agree and tolerant, prejudice itself 
could acarcely withstand his sweet reasonableness, Al- 
most to the day of his death, 14th January, 1877, he was 
cngeged in newspaper controversy, each letter bearing 
to his admirable temper and persuasive ERE 
Mr. Ward of Perriston Towers was a man of wide read- 
ing and perfervid character, who wrote and talked after 
the manner of Cobbett, whom in many respects he re- 
sembled. Having discovered the truth as concerned vac- 
eination, he applied himself vigorously and successfully 
to its diffusion. Ho sustainod his prosecution as a parent 
with the joy of one who delights in battle; and, indeed, 
‘as it was said, a periodical prosecution would have suited 
him exactly, providing him with occasion for a rousing 
in court and a diseussion with the bench, to be 
reported in the Hercfordshire newsapers, Mr, Ward 
18th October, 1882. Latterly he had access to The 
Times, and followed up a series of lettars on’ aubjects he 
had his own with one on which he argued, that 
smallpox was neither an unmixed evil, nor a cause of 
extra mortality? 
To enter into a closer enumeration of those engaged 
in the movement against vaccination would bo invidious 
and bound to imperfection, Still it would be grateful to 


* Mr. Leighton pablishod nothis taide the newspapers ex 
fetter added eWilliam Charabecs at. Kainbarghe eatitied, Phe 
People of Dewsbury nnd Vaccination. London, 1816 

+A Now View of Smalipox.”—7he Times, 25th December, 1870 
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Jost one through it,” she aildod, with tars in her eyes, Sho isone 

‘ofa erent nurnber of poor people who, rightly or wrongly, believe 

that Vaccination is dangerous, aud yet are not able to resist the 

| pressure put upon them to vaccinate; they are too poor, and in 
mont cases hare not the spirit to rosist. 


t nay that it fal to fine and ienprison people for forming 

| an in pendent ork ion ona medical qnostion; and it is partioa- 

larly dingracefal that my poor neighbour should be thus persecuted 

whon I am free, absolutoly freo, to please myself whother my chil- 

dren shall be vaccinated. It is not poesible that thix thing ean 
continue,” 

The contest, be it repeated, is with the . “There 
fs no getting over the fact,” says Dr. John Beott of Man: 
chester, “that vaccination is hated among the workin, 
| class. in Lancashire, at least.” Vaccination ix hated, and 
‘ightly hated, and the law is set to overcome that hatred. 

lultitudes submit because they cither know not how, or 
read to do otherwise; but an honourable and inerensing 
| Humber prefer the bettor part—holding by what they 
rocognise for right, resolved to obey God rather than 
tian. It has been said, “The days of martyrdom, like 
those of miracles, have ceased”; but have they? The 
record of humble English folk, who, during tho past 
thirty years, have withstood the infamous Vaccination 
‘Acts, bears witness to the contrary. Martyrdom and 
heroism are rarely recognised by those who occasion or 
dislike their manifestation: it is sympathy that. opens 
the eyes to their appearance. Unknown or dospised, 
these medieal nonconformists have stood true to their 
faith in the order of nature Coe doctor-craft, and 
have counted nothing dear to thet if so be they could 
re their children and conscience from outrage. 
Ths have been prosecuted with all the malice and 
inaeity of petty authority—of Justice Shallow and 
ible; havo boen insulted from the judgment seat; 
have been fined to the uttermost farthing and loaded 
With Uttermost costs, and this repeatedly; have had their 


* Letter from Ursula M. Bright to Annual wet of the London 
| tego Abolition of Compuleary Vaccination, bell in Shoreditch 
Town 13th May, 1. 
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and, in short, do whatevor is possible to frustrate the 
pernicious legislation. 


2 Speer herrcat nae not eth the bh and 
lor ats re] a sui ons Ms 

for stultifieation. Sy the Society of reel hed 
consented to take oaths until the law was adjusted to 
their consciences, would they nob have been swearing to 
this day? Suppose some iene had not pie to 
pay church rates, when would church rates have been. 
abolished? Suppose the Irish had submitted to English 
rule until convmeed by reason of the wickedness and 
folly of their domination, how long would they have had 
to wait a the redress of hie mange Suel Coser 
might be run over pages, but to what purpose 
know (anles: subm in cant) that CUS who would 
have must take; and that no man’s rights can be en- 
trusted to another's good-will, be the trustee ever so just. 
Vaccination is a medical monopoly established, endowed, 
and enforeed—a tyranny to be overthrown. Those who 
profit by it will never consent to its surrender, whatever the 
evidence of its inutility and mischief: it would be against 
experience to t otherwise: and they will never 
be so valiant in defence of their monopoly, and so pro- 
fuse in the assertion of its overwhelming advantages, as 
when its dissolution is imminent, The wise understand 
these things. There is, therefore, but one way in which 
to get rid of the incubus, and that way is outright resist- 
ance, Already such resistance has proved successful in 
several parts of the country. The law has been reduced 
to abeyance, and similar resistance will be rewarded with 
sitoilar results, Moreover, further legislation in favour 
of vaccination has been checked. Parliament will pass 
no more Vaccination Acts, The plague thus far is 
stayed: the worst possible has been seen: the business 
is to clear away what remains. 


Tt ix sometimes said that vaccination is unnatural, and 
the saying is disregarded as unscientific or absurd. But 
is it unscientific? and is it absurd? Men deserve an 

39 
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This 4s physiology, aod divine-bumm decency, and lika x sno's 
Meairvinceslst (ama coe sol taropictsore el incapboneeecie 
Peng and i Ee food pia lor haseinaed eo penetanee 
Lymn wil ; it put 5 ae 
Mint hos no teat applicable to-2t add ean havo n0 charactor 
fi 





pd 0s ‘applicable to i 
given to it bat that it is fivefold anita end huraaa poisons at & 
y tnto the ¥ery contre, thay otherwise yuarded by nature it the 
God. ‘This ia blood aasassination, and like a 


Finally, vaccination is an attempt to swindle Nature. 
The vaccinator says, “Come, my little dear, come and 
let _me give you a disease wherewith E shall so hoax 
Nature that henceforth you may live in what stench 
ou please, and smallpox shall not catch you.” But 
can Nature be swindled? ean Nature be hoaxed? Mr. 
Lowell, in praising the genius of Cervantes, says, “There 
is a moral in Don Quixote, and a very profound one 
it is—that whoover quarrels with Nature, whether 
wittingly or unwittingly, in certain to get the worst of 
it” are is sometimes an apparent triumph over 
Nature. We do wrong, and fancy we may evade the 
penalty ty some cunning contrivance, but ere long we per- 
ceive with dismay that the consequences were only con- 
cealed or stayed off, and that we have to answer to the 
uttermost farthing. Vaccination is a dodge kindred with 
incantations and similar der arr whereby it is 
meres. to circumvent the order of the Highost, and com- 
pel his favour apart from obedience to his will By 
&rtifice it is attompted to obviato a consequence of ill- 
Being: “whilst persisting in ill-living; but if it were 

ible to escape smallpox by such means, we should 
jave equal punishment in some other mode, No: small- 
pox with its alternatives and equivalents can only be 
avoided through compliance with the old-fashioned ‘pre- 
scription, “Wash you, make you clean ; cease to do evil, 
Tearn to do well.” The lesson is hard to learn, and 
harder to practise ; but there is no evading it if we would 








* Gn Haman Sciences, Good and Boil, and ite Works; and on Divine 
Revelation anc ite Worke and Sciences. Loudon, 1878, 
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The LONDON SOCIETY for the 
ABOLITION of COMPULSORY VACCINATION, 


44 VICTORIA STREST, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OBJECTS OF THE soc. 
1.—The Abolition of Compulsory Vaccination. 
IL—The Diffuston of Knowledge concerning Vaccination, 
HL—The Maintenance to London of an Office for the Publication of 
Literature relating to Vaecination, and as a Centre of Action 
and Information. 
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ADDRESS OF THE SOCIETY. 
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